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PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 


- .War had its own effect on paper which we have 
been forced to economise in this edition by deleting all 
the summaries and closing up the matter. We assure 
the readers that the book remains as useful now as it 
was before. 


V 

Kttab Mahal \ 
July ISi 1948) 


Publishers 


' PREFACE TO THE' SECOND EDITION ' 

That the first edition of our book, published late in 
July last year when most of the students finish up 
.with the purchases of dheir • books, has been- soon 
exhausted, is a sufficient proof of the warm reception 
that has been given to our book'by. the .teachers'and 
students of ciyics alike, throughout this, province. / We 
are bringing out a revised edition of our book, in the 
belief that the teachers and students of civics would 
continue to extend the same patronage to our work, 
as they have done in the past. 

We regret that we have not found sufficient time to 
revise the book to the extent we wished. Even then, 
much new material has been incoi-porat'ed and a few 
chapters have been entirely rewritten. We have also 
made the summaries more elaborate and added a few 
more questions at the end of each chapter. We thank 
our students Mr. VedPrakash, Tribhuvan Nath, Kamta 
Pershad, Mool Chand and others who have helped us 
in the preparation of our manuscript. We shall feel 
^ obliged to our readers for any suggestions or criticisms 
that they may offer to enable us to improve upon this 
book. 

July IS, 194S 


Raj Narato Gupta 
Bal Krishna 



EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE TO THE 
FIRST EDITION 


We have written this book primarily \yith ,an end 
to meet all the requirements of students in Intermedi- 
ate Civics, of ail the books available in the market on 
this subject there is hifidly any 'covering aU'ttiat is 
prescribed' in the Intermediate Syllabiis. We have 
attempted to come up to it and have tried to answer 
aU the questions generally set for this paper in the 
Intermediate Examination of various iiniversifies and 
boards. The student will find brief summaries with a 
list of questions at the end of each chapter, highly 
useful to' him. 

Besides, the book can be recommended with profit 
to general rea4ers who want to know fairly well about 
this ‘Science of Social Engineering.’ 


MUZAFFAENAGAR, 1 
June 7, 1941 ) 


Raj Narain Gupta 
Bal Krishna 
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BOOK I 

INTRODUCTORY 

CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

§ 1. MEANING 'AND DEEINITION OF CIVICS 

Han a social animal. Every human being, man or 
woman, aged or child, is found from birth to death, 
to be living or working with his fellow beings. In the 
home and the village, in the factory or the field, in 
the school or the church, men live and learn, work and 
achieve together. This living together is the great 
fact of human life. 

PossibillUes of conflict in sociallife. It produces 
many important consequences in life and raises 
important problems. One of these problems is the 
discovery of the conditions under which men can 
live and work together to the greatest advantage of 
.'each and all. This problem arises because there is no 
natural harmony or identity either in the interests or 
^tho belief s'oTrnen who live and work together. Every 
individual has his own desires to satisfy and purposes 
to fulfil. 

Many of these desires and purposes of the indivi- 
duals are similar in character. Each individual, for 
example, seeks to satisfy hunger, to cover his body, to 
live in a sheltered house, to enjoy and to play. These 
are desires common to all human beings. But there 
are many other desires of men which are not common 
to all, but are shared only by a few. Some men, 
for example, have a passion for books, while 
others do not like them. Soni'e Tike to play cards while 
others hate them. Some are lovers of wine, while 
others never touch it. It is quite possible that 
individuals, possessing these dissimilar desires may 
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come into conflict with other individuals or groups of 
individuals. An individual, for example, who likes to 
play on harmonium and sing loudly at midnight 
is likely to come into conflict with his neighbours who 
want to sleep at that time. 

They are not dissimilar desires only that lead men 
into conflict among themselves. ■ Similar desires may 
also produce conflict if the material for their satisfac- 
tion is not sufficient to satisfy all the human beings. 
Hunger, for example, will lead men to fight among 
themselves, for the. securing of food during a period of 
famine and scarcity 

These are not only the desires and purposes of men 
that may brii^g about conflict and collisions among 
them. A bad arrangement for the satisfaction of these 
desires may also produce this result. No individual, 
unless he is mad, . wants to strike' or collide with 
another individual going on the same road on which 
he is walking. But if t&re is no arrangement or’ 'rule 
for the use of the road by the pedestrians and the 
vehicles, there would occur collisions between the 
vehicles and individuals at every minute during the 
day or night. It' is thus obvious that many possi- 
bilities of conflict and discord exist among those who 
have to live and work together. 

Conflict and discord, however, defeat the very pur- 
pose of living together. Men live and work together, 
as we shall see later on, for achieving more with le.sser 
effort and in shorter time, than they would if they 
lived and worked in isolation. But conflict leads to 
that waste of energy and time which one party to the 
conflict has to devote for the destruction or defeat of 
the othbr. Further, conflict heightens selfishness and 
suspicion among those who hate to live together. 
Living together, however, can be sweet and useful, 
only, when and if, all have affection for and confi- 
dence in each and all. It is thus obvious that conflict 
within a group of men. makes it difficult for them to 
live and work together. 
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Civics Is the science which see.Ks to remove conlli- 
fClS in social life. The need, ther^ffpre,.. exists for, the 
discovery and study of those cojidifio.hs under \yhich 
the’ possibility of conflict and ..^jspord among men 
living together is minimum, and" under which men 
may be able to live together a lifeln which each can ^ 
realise aU his pptenkalities and get the highest'" 
satisfaction. It is the study of such conditions which 
is the main problem of civics. In other words, its main 
task is to formulate those conditions, the fulfilment of 
.which is essential, if each and, all of those who live 
together are to derive the best and highest good out of 
their lives. How to live together in harmony and 
peace, howto organise human , life for progress and 
civilisation, how to eliminate the avoidable conflicts 
. and discords present in human society, how to organise 
welfare and material comfort for each and every 
individual ; sitch are the questions that civics seeks to 
.jinswer. ■ . . 

It is the science of best, possible social life. The 
aboye statement, in pur view, gives a fairly accurate 
idea of the main problem of civics, "^e^maj^ th erefo re 
defii^Givics as' a sc'tenqe whTcli f^ff^diei'yhe £ori^ttons of. 

There .are'^lhpweyer, .many 
other^definitions of ch’ics'giveri by other writers." 
such definitions convey, directly or indirectly, the same 
idea. Civics Ims^for example, __been defined as fte 
- sGiemcd'df1Rights"an5^ utie's .. "'GouMTias defiimd it as 
■‘^he s^idy'dfnh’Stlhuri'o'ns, habits, activities and spirit 
by meaKs of wlncTi a man of a woman may fulfil the 
duties and receive" the" benefits ‘ of membership of. 
a politicar community”. Puntambekar defines Civics 
as the science and philosophy of citizenship. 

On an analysis of all these definitions, it would be 
•found that they convey partially or wholly the same 
idea, which is contained in our definition of Civics. 

~ , i2‘ SCOPE OF omCS 

Civics does not merely deal with city life. The 

precise ■ scope of the subject has not been agreed upon 
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-so far! Bi the opinion of some thinkers civids ;is 
the study of neighbourhood or of city life. This idea 
about the scope of civics is probably drawn from the 
historical' affiliations and etymological significance of 
the term civics. T his term is d erived from a Latin 
root civicus meaninpi '-the'^Sa irs. ota^ity* A.gain, Jhe 
science had its rudimentary origin in the Greek and 
Roman city states. Republic of Plato may hot 
unfairly be termed as the first and a most penetrating 
treatise on the subject. It is, therefore, quite natural 
that civics may be understood to refer to cities only. 
In our opinion this is a false and a very and in any case 
narrow view of the subject. The above view had some 
validity in the age of city culture. In those days the 
city was more or loss a self-sufficing entity . Within its 
four walls there was security, culture and happiness. 
Outside these walls there was conflict, strife and death. 
In other words, the boundary of the city was that of 
civil life as well . This, however, is not the case- today. 

The Extension Social Life in Our Times. Social 
life in our tiines has crossed the walls of the city and 
is spread over the whole world. The revolution in the 
means of communication caused by the invention of 
the railway engine, steamship* telephone, telegraph 
and radio, has brought all parts of the world very close- 
to one another. The industrial revolution has again 
made the different countries of the world inter-dependent 
on one another. Finally, the discovery of the printing 
press and the rise of modem science has given birth to 
a world cffiture diffused in all the countries. It would 
, not be inaccurate to say that the goods, the songs and 
the ideas of the whole world are pouring in the cities- 
in which we dwell, and the entire world laboure to 
satisfy our wante and beautify our lives. 


•It is. therefore, impossible to understand city life in 
its full significance without having a reference to the 
influence bfwofld on it. It is also wrong to formulate 
the principles of co^ect living in society on the -basil 
of city life alone. ■ Hence we may say that ,civics siudiS 
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not onhj the milage and the city, but also the nidion and 
ilic world.'. " , ' ~ ~ . 

It studies society as It is. Cofreclly speaking, the 
ficope ot civics is co-extensive with social- life; In,:the 
first place, it includes the study of- society as it is. This ' 
is, by itself, quite an : extensive enquiry. Modern, 
society, as will be shown later on, is a very - complex ^ 
organisation; • It is the function of civics to undertake ' 
a study of the various organs of society ’■ in -their 
bearing on the social whole. In other .words, it- studies 
the importance of the various associations, . in .and 
through which, human beings organise their life. Thfe 
incidently involves a brief survey of their organisation, 
and working. Again, it is the function of civics to 
assess the importance of the various institutions by 
which social life is regulated. Further civics , has to 
study the nature and importance of the various com- 
munities into which human society is divided. Civics 
thusjtud::ic^lJJie^ssod^io^:in.stHu;Ugn^^^ 

It studies' society as it has been^ In the second 
place, civics undertakes- a brief survey of the-^past 
social .life. -Ho study of the present can be complete 
or adequate without a -reference to the past. The 
present social life has also been influenced by the past 
social institutions. It came into being to meet certain 
needs and under the stress of certain situations. It is 
essential, therefore, that - a bird’s eye-view of the past 
evolution of social life be undertaken to get a clear 
meaning and significance ot the present. Further a 
review of the past enables us to know, the defects 
which were present in our past social life and in the 
light of that experience to mend our present. 

It studies society as it ought to be. FinaUv, civics 
not only undertakes this social surve y, hut also seeks to 
apphj it to social service.. It is not merely descriptive hut 
also normative in character. It seeks to draw up an 
ideal of social organisation to which all social life is to 
approximate,' and . in the light of which, all .aooia^- 
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institutions are to be criticised and evaluated. It lay& 
down the ideal for which the citizen is to live and die. 
It thus seeks to inculcate the right way of social life 
and inspire a devotion to the community in the heart 
of the citizen. Civics is thtis also a social philosophy. 
Its task is not, however, to draw up utopias, but to 
discover the possibilities of social development, and in 
the light of this knowledge to consciously influence 
that development. 

Conclosion. Its scope is thus vast. Essentially speak- 
ing its task is to discover and establish the conditions of 
social harmony in the light of all human knowledge 
and the most satisfactory human ideal. It is, says 
White, “essentially a subject of connections, it links all 
times and periods as parts of the long chain of achieve- 
ments beaten out by civilisation ; it connects all 
subjects as part of the life-story of mankind ; Jt_ jearrijes 
everydaylife into ‘the school and study ; and'~iT joins 
th6'''iieeds-~6f "today 'to'th'e'results'of .yesterday and the 
hopes of tomorrow”;" ‘ It is, to quote" W hite again " "the 
subject that deals with everything "appertaining to 
citizens : past, present and future ; -local, national and 
human”. In short it' studies man in,'rel_ation.^tp field 
and factory, to home and neighbphrhdod. to God .and 
manV'to^riation and the world, to culture and civilisa- 
tionV It ' studies "his past achievements, " his" present' 
■struggle and his future aspirations and in the light of 
all these, lays dowri the condition of his success and 
happiness. 

§ 3. UTILITY OF CIVICS 

Uselulness of civics for the generai pnblic. The 

science of civics may properly be said to be the master 
science, that is a science on the study of which depends 
the proper use and benefit of other sciences. "We have 
shown above that possibilities of conflict exist in 
human life. These possibilities can be minimised if 
the relations between individuals and groups of indivi- 
duals are based on those conditions which are essential 
for their co-operation’ and co-ordinated working andl- 
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living. In other words, it is only when men have 
learnt the true principles of living together that they ' 
can carry on their activities whether economic, politi- 
cal, cultural, religious or recreational, with the greatest 
benefit to all. In the* absence of the knowledge and 
practice of these principles, any advance in the know- 
ledge of men may prove, as it is proving today, extre- 
mely dangerous to mankind. We find today that 
science has placed tremendous powers in the hands of 
man. Man today employs as his servants such forces 
of nature as electricity and steam. He has not only 
his bodily organs but also machines of steel and iron 
to work with. His powers for good and evil, for 
creation and destruction, have been increased tremend- 
ously. But these powers of men are being utilised for 
exploitation of the weaker by the stronger, the poorer 
by the richer, and for the destruction of men and their 
works. This is so because the principles of right living 
have not been grasped by men so far. They use their 
powers, therefore, blindly. Man today has, so to say, 
an axe with which he can dig priceless treasures. But 
in his blindnes.s he is cutting by it the very branch of 
the tree on which he is silting. The study of of civics is 
thus essential for the proper use* of the powers that 
men possess today. It- is essential for bringing about 
harmony and co-operation in their lives. Men have so 
far suffered from want, misery, diseases and destruction 
of all they value, because they could not grasp the 
potentialities of co-operative effort or of working in 
unity. They could not and cannot even today work 
together because they do not know the mysteries of 
this art. Civics provides them with the requisite 
knowledge of living and working together, and it 
encourages the development of the spirit which makes 
such living possible to the greatest extent. It is, so to 
sau, tlu'- scieno; of social engineering. It gives us the 
principles which must be followed in the construction 
of our social life and the spirit which must pervade 
those who are to live in it. Just as a building will 
not prove durable and safe unless it were constructed 
on the principles of building engineering, similarly 
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social life can never bo good unless it rests on the • 
principles of civics. 

The- study of- civics, therefore, is essential for every 
individual of whatever colour, fcaste, creed or r.ex he 
or she may be. Its importance has, however, increased 
in modern times. This is so becaviso modern social 
life is extremely large in its scale and perplexingly 
complex in its structure. In tiro past, social life was 
confined more or less to the village, the city and the 
tribe or the caste. In other words an individual used 
to live and work together with only those who wore 
residents of the same village or the city or members 
of the same caste or guild. The life of people residing 
outside such villages or towns, had either no or very 
little effect on his life. Ho could easily know the con- 
ditions of living peacefully and' harmoniously with his 
neighbours. These neighbours were known to him 
personally. He could easily adjust himself to them 
without being under the necessity of studying elabo- 
rately the principles of right living. Social life was 
then simple, and a layman could easily philosophise 
about it. But now, as we have already shown, the 
whole world has become one city. It means that the 
life of each man is today influenced and determined, 
not only by the life of his immediate neighbours in the 
village or the city, or' his immediate relations within 
the family or the caste, but also by the lives of all 
other men in the whole world. He cannot easily ad- 
just himself to this vast ocean of men. Further, our 
life is changing at a speed at which it did not in the 
past. Inventions crowd upon invenrions and what 
was good and useful yesterday becomes useless today. 
Finally, our social organisation is so complex and 
intricate that it . can be fully understood only after a' 
long study. The modern roan cannot, therefore, hope 
to live correctly unless he is specially informed of the ' 
principles of doing so. The study of civics, therefore, 
becomes of crucial importance under modern condh 
tions. 

Usefulness lor stndehls. The study of this import- 
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arit Science ihust begin in the school. The , child has 
]to inherit Ihe'prbblems as -welT as tne posessions of his 
ancestors. The students of today are the citizens of 
tomorrow. The future rulers, of^ my countryi says a 
proverb, ‘are sitting bn schobr benches today.’ , These 
are students of today who will' cdiitrol the reins of 
administration in their respective countries tomorrow. 
They will enter the legislatures, the cabinets, the 
district and municipal boards and all other administra- 
tive bodies. It is therefore necessary that our students 
•are fully acquainted with the working of the' govern- 
mental machinery and the principles of civic life. 

This is all the .more necessaiy because the minds of 
young men are more plastic and impressionable than 
those of grown-up people. They can easily learn new 
things whei'eas the latter cannot. If the principles of 
•civic hfe are taught to students, and if they begin to 
live on them in their life they would grow, up to be 
intelligent and useful citizens. Much of the present 
misery and chaOvS of the modern world is due to the 
fact that those who are in the seat of power today did 
not systematically pursu.e the study of the principles of 
civic life in their childhood, A.11 this would change if 
the youth of our times imbibed such principles. 

Special utliily ot the subject for Indians. It is 

noedlcs.s to remark that the teaching of civics is 
extremely essential in India. This country suSers 
from many social diseases such as untouchability, 
patdah, illiteracy, etc. No intelligent scheme of 
reforms can be drawn up unless the citizens have learnt 
the principles of citizenship. On no other condition 
can social reform be intelligently planned or effectively 
carried out. Any progress of the country in the social 
sphere, therefore, depends on a diffused'knowledge of 
civics. 

_ There is another reason which makes the study of 
civics very essential for the Indian people. The .so- 
called Hindu-l^Iuslira problem in this country, which 
partly finds expression in periodical outbreali of 
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violent riots .between the two communities involving, 
loss to property and life, cannot be adequately solved,, 
unless all the Indians learn and digest the principles 
of citizenship. It is largely because people suffer from 
ignorance about the true ways of social life that they 
indulge in violence, which does good to none. 

Einally, in India, the advent of partial representa- 
tive government renders it essential for Indian young- 
men to learn the principles which form the basis of a 
true civilised and social life. It is they who will have 
to legislate for their country, and it will be on their 
legislation and policies that the social fate of the 
country would depend. If they seek to be social 
architects without knowing the A. B. C., of social 
engineering they would only expose themselv es to 
ridicule and the country to a disaster. Civics is the 
science of social engineering and its study is thus 
absolutely essential for every man and women, who 
wants to live an intelligent social life and play his or- 
her part intelligently in the life of society — whether- 
local, national or international. 

Conclusion. We may conclude by saying that civics 
is the door to an earthly paradise. Man has always 
dreamt of the ‘ Kingdom of God ’ or of the ‘ paradise on 
earth.’ This paradise can he entered only through a 
true knowledge of the principler, of right social living,, 
that is to say, through a knowledge of civics. We may 
not be understood, however, to assert, that a mere 
knowledge o-f civics would teect this transformation. 
We are quite conscious -chaT; it would also depend on 
the heart that men and women bring to their tasks.. 
What we assert is, that the misery wrought in this 
world by human blindness in the realm of social life 
would have been eliminated largely by the science of. 
civics. 

§ 4. NATURE OF CIVICS 

Whether a science or an art or both. We have 
seen the importance of civics in any scheme of educa- 
tion. We must now consider the place civics occupies, 
in the classification of knowledge. 
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All human knowledge may be roughly divided into- 
four classes : Abstract, Physical, Biological and Sooiah- 
The first includes the science of mathematics and- 
metaphysics— both dealing not with things so much,- 
as with concepts and ideas. The second includes all 
knowledge relating to the physical phenomena, such, 
as physics, chemistry, etc. The third includes all those’ 
sciences which relate to life in its various forms and 
manifestations, such as Botany, Zoology, etc. The" 
fourth includes all those sciences which study social 
life in its various forms. 

Civics falls into the fourth of the above classes of 
human knowledge, that is to say, it is a social Science- 

Objections against civics being termed a science. 

Some thinkers consider that the knowledge relating' 
to civic life can never be called a science. According- 
to them only that branch of knowledge can be termed 
a science which can lay down exact and unchanging 
laws about the objects of its study, and which can 
make accurate predictions about their future behaviour. 
In other words, no branch of knowledge can be termed 
a science which cannot measure, accurately. Civics 
cannot fulfil this test. It cannot lay down laws that 
are absolute and unchangeable. Its knowledge is more 
or less an imperfect guide to a citizen. We will 
indicate the reason for this later on. It is this fact 
which leads such people to deny civics, the status of a- 
science. According to them, civics partakes of the 
nature of an art. Art means the application of know-' 
ledge So real life. If is a matter of practical skill. As 
it depends on the practical skill of a citizen to act 
correctly in his social life, it is asserted by these people 
that civics is an art and not a science. No amount of 
book knowledge can enable a citizen to discover the 
true path in social life. , Walking in the path of righte- 
ousness is like walking on the edge of a sword — is a 
remark made by a prophet. Any success in this res- 
pect depends not on what one knows, but on what 
plasticity of character he possesses. 
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Civics an art. ' This view has some truth in’ it. A. 
person who possesses profound knowledge of.oivios may 
not necessarily be a good citizen in practical life. It is 
the character and temperament of a person which 
largely determines whether he would be a good or bad 
citizen. W e find today, deeply learned men' living a 
life of crime. We find again many, whose education 
has made them social Hamlets — incapable of any action 
whatever. In short, we do recognise that true civic 
life is an art, which only those can practise with 
success who are born with a genius for it. In this 
respect, it can be said, that the knowledge of social life 
bears resemblance to the knowledge relating to paint- 
ing or music. Civics in this sense is no doubt an art. 

Civics also a science. But this does not mean that 
civics ceases to be a science on that ground.' When we 
say this, we do not mean that civics is a science, in the 
sense that, it can lay down positive and immutable 
laws which remain true for all time and all countries. 
We only mean, that it is a science "because the true 
meaning of science is systematised knowledge. The term 
science is given a very narrow significance by those 
who consider it as nothing else but measurement. If 
•this definition were accurate, many highly useful 
sciences as Meteorology, would cease to be considered 
as. sciences. Civics is a science because it can be 
studied systematically and it can lay down tentative 
laws regarding the conduct of human beings in society. 
Its study can be pursued without preludioe or passion. 
We, therefore, come to the conclusion that civics is a 
science. 

Civics not as exact as physical sciences. We may 

however point out that it is not as exact as the physical 
•sciences, such as physics or chemistry are. There are 
a number of reasons which bring about this difference. 

(1) Civics Deals xoith Complex Social Phenomena, 
Firstly, the physical sciences deal with phenomena 
which are simple in character. This simplicity enables 
'the physicist or chemist to discover the cause of an 
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effect with, cettainty.. Social phenomena are, on the’ 
other hand, extremely complex in character. It is not 
always possible to find out with certainty the causes 
behind certain social phenomena or evils prevalent in 
society. For example, if we say that Indian labour is' 
paid low wages because it is inefficient, our statement 
may be true, but then, it is also true to say that, Indian 
labour is inefficient because it is paid low wages. This 
reciprocity of- cause and effect causes possibilities of 
error in our conclusions. An exact science on the 
other hand lays down definite statements which do ■not 
admit of such possibilities. 

(2) If Deals wiili ilie Changing Nature of Man. 
Secondly, the -physical scientist deals' with objects or 
phenomena that have constant or static properties. An 
atom of hydrogen had the same properties 2,000 years 
ago, as today. Any conclusions about it would thus 
be valid for all 'time to come and can be verified by the' 
repetition of experiments. This is not possible in the 
case of social sciences. The atom of society, t.e., man, 
changes to a certain degree from time to time and place 
. to place. Any conclusions about him, therefore, can- 
not be valid for all men and all times. 

(3) Human Senses not os Exact in Measurement as 
Mechanical JnstrumcMs. Thirdly, the phy.sicist can 
take the help of mechanical instruments like physical 
and chemical balances, which are made much more 
perfect than human senses usually are. The social 
scientist does not posse.ss such instruments for collect- 
ing data. This again' makes the margin of errors 
greater in social sciences than is the case with physi- 
cal sciences. 

(4) Social Scientist Deals with Ethical Objects not 
Unethical. E’inally, the social scientist has to. deal 
with objects' charged with ethical values for man, 
whereas the physical scientist has to deal with objects 
■which are unethical in character. The atom of hydro- 
gen -does not convey with It any- idea of good or bad to 
the observer. One can deal with it quite objectively.- 
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,A marriage institution on the contrary has associations 
of good or .bad. The human mind is prejudiced about 
its nature and usefulness, consequently, it cannot be 
• dealt with as objectively, as the atom can be. This 
again introduces the possibility of error in the science 
.of civics. 

Nature of the laws of civics. Civics can, therefore, 
.only reveal the tendencies of social life, its conclusion 
can only be provisional and tentative. It cannot lay 
.down fixed, inviolable or immutable laws, like those of 
physical sciences. Its _ laws are only statements of 
general tendencies. They, however, enable us to have 
a better understanding of social life than we would 
.otherwise possess. 

§ 5. METHODS OE CIVICS 

The methods of civics are the same as of any other 
-rational enquiry. Generally speaking, a student of 
civics has to impartially collect data relating to civic 
life, arrange and classify them, and finally to draw 
conclusions from them. But the nature of civics re- 
quires varying applications of this general method. 

The following are the various methods that are 
.adopted for this purpose : — 

(1) Historical method. (2) Observational method. 
(3) Comparative method. (4) Experimental^method. 

(1) Historical Method. History is the store-house of 
social facts. It gives us the picture of many societies 
and institutions and the story of many experiments, 
conscious and unconscious, that man has been per- 
forming in his social life, of the past. •, By a study of the 
past social life, of a man, inferences and conclusions can 
be drawn about the nature of the social phenomenon 
and the usefulness or otherwise of paiticular .social 
..institutions and asso.ciations. History thus provides a 
key whereby the mysteries of the social process can be 
•unlocked. 
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Historical method has however,' to he. used with 
great caution. History seld'om rep'eats itself. What 
happened in the past may not happen again. Conse- 
•quently, history cannot providf us necessarily correct 
conclusions for the present day social life. It has often 
a tendency to unduly emphasise the past as against the 
future. A.S svrch, it becomes a handmaid of conser- 
vatism. In order to wield adequate results, it must he 
combined with the method of observation. 

(3) Observational Method. It means the study of the 
present day social phenomenon at close quarters. The 
•working of social institutions is closely observed . and 
then, an attempt is made to learn their inner working. 
The observations must be spread as widely as possible, 
All prejudices and passions must be banished from the 
minds of the observers and they must undertake the 
study of social facts of different countries .with sym- 
pathy, broadmindedness and understanding. Only then 
the working of social life can be revealed to him. 

A Miss Mayo type of investigation can only increase 
ignorance and heighten passions. It cannot bring out 
the truth. Consequently, the method of observation 
•can be used only as a sxippleme'nt to the historical 
method and the comparative method. 

(3) Comparative Method. It is a companion to the 
method of observation. It seeks to discuss, by the 
•comparison of social processes, the true nature of these 
facts. Here again comparison must be, as far as possi- 
ble, of similar institutions that have grown in approxi- 
mately similar circumstances. 

Experimental Method. Finally, in social life 
experimentation is also adopted. Every new institution 
that is adopted, is a sort of experiment on human life. 
Only the field of experimentation is social life of man, 
nnd the laboratory is. the universe. Experiments are 
occurring in social life at every step and at every 
inoment. The conclusions, however, that ate arrived 
at are only provisional in their nature. Social scienc®* 
•cannot lay down final truths. 
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We may, therefore, conclude by saying that all the 
methods noted above should be sensibly combined to 
secure adequate results. 

/i 6. RELATIONSHIP OF CIVICS WITH OTHER SCIENCES 

Civics is intimately related to all other social 
sciences. The reason is that all of them deal with 
various aspects of social life of man. It may be saic 
that they constitute different branches of but one 
science — the science of man. Consequently, each social 
science is dependent for its conclhsions on the inform- 
ation it gets from other sciences. The relation between 
one social science and the other is usually one of found- 
ation and the superstucture over it. This is pre-emi- 
nently the case with civics. It rests on the foundation 
provided by other social sciences. ■ I n other words, the 
o ther social s ciences.pr ovid e.the brihEsIwjt h whicF the 
building of civic s is e rected. _Th:s does not mean"that 
civic's is nothing but a mixture of the borrowed know- 
ledge of these sciences. It is much more than that. It 
weaves into an organic harmony the material that it 
gets from these sciences and also that which it collects 
independently. In any case it weaves them into a 
pattern, the design of which is determined by itself. In 
other words civics utilises this material for deducing 
certain conclusions essential for the solution of its own 
problems. It is thus obvious that they constitute the 
basis of civics, but are not identical with it. Civics 
ultimately remains distinct arididifferent from all these 
sciences. These remarks apply to the relationship of 
civics to all sciences, whether social or physical. We 
have now to consider the relationship that civics bears 
to the social and physicical sciences, such as, , History, 
Psychology, Economics, Politics, Sociology, Geography, 
and Biology: 

y History and Civics, “History” says Harrison, “is 

.^he biography of civilised man.” It describes the pro- 
gress of human ideas and human institutions Tinder the 
influence of environment, whether physical or artificial. 
It tells us how man came to be what he is today. It is. 
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the record of all that man has done or thought in the 
past. In order to understand the nature and importance 
of present day social institutions, civics has also, as 
already stated, to undertake the study of the. past. It 
has to survey briefly the previous biography of these 
institutions. Further, civics has to base its judgments 
partly on the lessons of history. History gives us the 
many experiments man has performed in the past, and 
these experiments partly inform us of the usefulness or 
otherwise of the institutipns which .were subjects of 
these experiments. There used to be, for example, 
schools which were entirely under church control in 
the past. Man Icnbwa today the effects of such schools 
have had on the general tenor of social and individual 
life. He can use this knowledge in drawing any scheme 
of social reconstruction. It is thus obvious that much 
of the knowledge of civics TsTnatoricari p~Ghgi*airt er. 

This does not mean, however, that civics is nothing 
but a piece of history. It diners from the latter in one 
important respect. It does not merely describe how 
man has lived, laboured, thought and dreamt, struggled 
and striven in the past to build xvp a better life, but it 
also describes the ideal which men ought to follow in 
the social sphere. It is not merely informative, it also 
inspires men with devotion and love to the good social 
life. History, on the other hand, merely describes ; it 
does not set up the ideal of organisation or conduct. It 
is descriptive, not normative in character. Again his- 
tory contains much material which is not useful for 
civics. It contains, for example, the store of art and 
literature which has no direct bearing on the civic life 
of the people. In short, the problem of civics is the 
study of good civic life, while that of history is to know 
all about the past life of humanity. We thus cartie to 
the conclusion that civics, though it differs from historv 
in its problems, borrows from the latter (1) much of its 
raw material ; (2^ the key to understand the nature 
and importance of modern social institutions ; and 
(3) the requisite knowledge of the past social experi- 
, ments of mair which enables it to' perform its work 

2 
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intelligently. History, so to say,' is one of the- important 
foundations of civics, ' ■ ■ ' ‘ 

Givics and Psychology, ‘psychology’ says Stout, ‘is 
the science of mental process. It studies those faculties 
of man which enables him to feel, to think and to work 
in his life. It discusses in detail the conditions which 
govern these processes of human personality, and their 
constituent elements. The entire social life of man is 
partly the product of those processes of mind. Man sets 
up a family because he loves a woman and gets pleasure 
in her association. He’ joins a college because he feels 
■curiosity about the things that' come in'hiswayand 
wants to know all about them. He builds temples 
because he feels devotion to a Power which governs 
his life. It is thus obvious that social life is condi- 
tioned and determined to a certain extent by the mental 
life of the people.' The study of social life cannot; 
therefore, • be correct and adequate unless the secrets 
of the mental proce.ss • and 'its effects on the-organisa- 
tion of society are taken into consideration. It means 
that civics has to study the - psychological life of ' the 
people, whose social ’ organisation it is seeking- to 
\mderstand and harmonise. Naturally civics -has - to 
borrow from psychology the generalisations relating to 
the conditions determining and influencing the material 
process and also its constitution. 

But again, this does not mean that civics is nothing 
but a branch of psychology. It differs from the latter 
in its fundamental problem; The latter studies the 
■constitution of the mentak process and the conditions 
determining it, but does not concern itself with the 
harmonising of social life. Civics, on the. contrary, 
deals with the latter problem only and refers to the 
mental process only to adequately solve the problem. 
It uses only that part of psychology which has refer- \ 
ence to the working of group consciousness; It goes 
further and uses' this knowledge for the replanning of 
social life. It is thus obvious tha't, though civics 
bori'ows much of its material from ipsychology it 'ig’ 
different'from the latter. It can he said without exag- 
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geration, however, that psychology- Is another important 
foundation of civics. 

y Civics and Economics. TSconomics is the science 
'that studies the nature of wealth and its production, 
•distribution, consumption and exchange. The happi_ 
ness of individual and the peace of society depend on 
the secure and liberal satisfaction of the wants that are 
part and parcel of the life of every man; No human 
being, for example, can feel contented or ihappy if he 
does not get food to satisfy his hunger. Such a man 
will not only be miserable in his personal life, he will 
also be a source of danger to his neighbours. He may 
•steal what he needs from the house of his neighbours. 
It is thus obvious that material security is essential for 
individual welfare and social peace and progress. 
"Economics is the science that studies the ways in 
which man can earn a decent living and thus lead 
a happy and contented social life. Civics, on the, 
other hand, studies the principles according to which' 
the life of an average man in this world can be made 

virtuous and happy. This material happiness can be 
secured if social life is organised on a correct under- 
standing of economic principles. Civics has, therefore, 
to borrow these principles from economics. But this 
does not mean that civics is the same thing as econo- 
mics. They differ from each other widely. The main 
concern of economics is the study of wealth in relation 
to man whereas, the main prddem of civics is social 
harmony. Civics deals with many matters other than 
economics. Similarly, economics studies many matters 
which have no direct connection with civic life. It 
remains, nevertheless, true that economics constitutes 
a third important base of civics. 

/ Chid and PoUiics. The relation of , civics and 
•■■politics is as intimate, if not more,- as it is with other 
social sciences. Political science, says .Garner, is the 
science of the state. Civics, on the, other hand, 

is the science which deals with the best possible social 
life of man. Now the state is, as we shall see later on, 
one of the most important agencies that sanctions and 
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maintains the conditions of good social life. It is the 
instrument which maintains law and order in society 
and thus paves the way for the development of culture 
and civilisation. No good social life can be possible 
without a well organised state. Civics has, therefore, 
to study briefly the state in its relationship to the social 
organisation. Naturally, it takes all this knowledge 
from political sciences. 

But this does not mean, as some thinkers believe, 
that, civics is on this accoirnt, elementary politics. 
This idea in our opinion, arises because both civics and 
politics etymologically mean the same thing. Civics, 
as we have already stated, is derived from a latin word 
emeus meaning the affairs of a city. Politics comes 
from Greek term PoUcs which means a city. Both, 
of these terms, therefore, originally signified the science 
and art of public affairs. But the two terms now 
convey quite different meanings. Politics today deals 
with state i. e., with the organisation that compulsorily 
regulates and coordinates the external and social 
activities of individuals and groups of individuals. 
Civics, on the contrary, is used to denote the science 
that studies’sooial life from the point of view of its 
harmony and progress. It is thus obvious thatthe funda- 
mental problem, and consequently the scope, of politics 
and civics differs ; (1) Politics is a specialised science 
dealing with every detail relating to the state. Civics, 
on the contrary, is a general science that considers the 
state only in so far as it affects the life of the commu- 
nity. (2) Politics studies only one association, t. e., the 
state. Civics, on the other hand, studies all the associa- 
tions in which men live and move. It studies not 
only the state hut also the family, the rxniversity, the 
church, the trade rtnion and such other bodies. It 
studies not only the village, the city, the nation but; 
also the world community. 

It is no doubt true that some social philosophers 
consider that civics studies only the neighbourhood or 
the city or the village life. But we have already indi- 
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cated that in our view it is to narrow and to misunder- 
stand the problem of civics. We feel that civics signi- 
fies today not so much the science of city life as that 
of social life. In our view, therefore, the distinction 
between civic.s and politics is one of the subject-matter 
1‘ather than of emphasis or of degree. It is thus obvious 
that civics differs from politics. It remains, neverthe- 
less, true that politics contributes much to civics. 

Civics and Sociology. There is much difference 
among sociologists about the definition of this science. 
We can, however, roughly define sociology as the 
science that studies the origin, evolution, constitution 
and problems of the entire associated life of man. 
Further, it considers the great effect that living'and 
working together of human beings produces on life. It 
is thus the science of society. Civics, on the other 
hand, as has been seen above, concerns itself with only 
one problem of social life, i.e., the problem of social 
harmony. Naturally it has to study the origin, evolu- 
tion and constitution of society. It thus borrows very 
largely its materials from sociology. It is for this 
reason considered to be the child of sociology. 

Civics and Ethics. Ethics studies the problem of 
ideal good and the ways or modes in which it can be 
achieved. In other words, it describes what is right 
for an individual to do and to feel, and what is not 
It also describes the test by which the rightness or 
wrongness of an action is to be determined. Ethics is 
primarily concerned with the individual life. But it 
has to consider the social good also because individual 
is social in character and is consequently influenced 
by social environment. Civics has also to study the 
ideal good because it is concerned with the description 
of the conditions under which social life can be good. 
Naturally civics becomes partly a study in ethics. It 
benefits from the generalisations of ethics to a great 
oxtent. 

But this does not mean that civics is identical -with 
jethics. It (liffcr.s from the latter' inasmuch as it i& 
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concerned mainly with conditions of , social harmony' 
as against the latter which has mainly to do with the 
highest good. Civics therefore contains matter which 
is different from that of Ethics. Civics, for example, 
studies sr(ch rules as, going on the left of the road, etc., 
which have nothing to do with the ethical life of the 
community. 

' Civics and Religion. We may now consider the 
/relation of civics to religion. It is difficult to give a, 
definition of religion which will exactly cover all itS' 
complex elements. It can be said, however’, that re- 
ligion mainly deals with the relationship of man with 
his creator — the God — and the principles that can 
bring eternal happiness to man by securing his union' 
with God. Religion emphasises that moral and spiritual 
value, such as love, sympathy, charity, service, etc,, 
are the only values that bring lasting bliss and salva- 
tion to men. The entire social life of men depends on 
these virtues. It is only when men has faith in these 
virtues, i.e, when he believes that his highest good 
consists in practising them, that sacial life can be good 
and effe ctive. It is thus obvious that civic life ultimate- 
ly rests on the solid rock of religion. There cannot be 
good civic life in a community which has lost its re- 
ligous faith. Civics has thus to consider the import- 
ance of religion. It has to reinforce it by inspiring 
the citizens with the same virtues which religion in- 
culcates. But it does so with a view to establishing 
the kingdom of God in the earthly life of man. It can 
thus be said to be the eairthly religion reinforcing and 
supporting the heavenly and divine religion. 

But civics is not wholly religion in character. This 
is so because religion concerns itself with the spirit of 
man only. It does not deal with institutions. Religion, 
for example, affirms that the kingdom of God is within 
the heart of every man, and he can realise it only if he 
conformed his life to righteousness and virtue. But 
civics goes further. It indicates that the kingdom of 
God is not purely moral in character, it is also institu- 
tional in constitution. Civics, for example, lays down 
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that there can be no peace and satisfaction within hn- 
^an life unless the relations of man to man axe organis- 
ed under certain principles and in certain ways. Civics 
thus differs from religion in the study of the institu- 
tional life of the community,. It also differs from the 
latter in its emphasis on earthly happiness as against 
heavenly bliss. In other words the concern of civics 
is the happiness of man in this life and that of religion 
is ^le salvation of man in the life after death. 

/ Civics and Geography. Geography is the science 
that studies the elements of the physical environment 
in which a community lives and the effect such en- 
vironment has on the individual and social life on the 
community. It studios, for example, the climate, the 
contour of the earth’s surface, the flora and the fauna^ 
the mineral and agricultural resources of a country. 
Further, it also studies the technical changes made by 
man in that environment. The geographical and techni- 
cal conditions affect the life of the community in many 
ways. The fertility of the soil, for example, determines 
whether the people will bo agricultural or industrial. 
Again, the climate determines whether the people will 
be hardworking or lazy. Rivers provide easy means of 
communication and subsequently influence the life of 
those who live on their banks. A large part of the 
population of the earth dwells in India and China 
because these are fertile countries. In short, art and 
literature, dress and food, government and laws, all 
have on them the influence of geographical environ- 
ment. It is thus obvious that civics has to study these 
geographical conditions. 

But here again it is necessary to bear in mind that 
civics is not merely a branch of geography. Geography 
and ' civics differ because their problems are different, 
fflbe former studies mainly the physical environment, 
while the latter is concerned only with the influence of 
that environment on social life. Many facts of geog- 
raphy have, .therefore, no relation to civics. Similarly,- 
thc’ latter considers the conditions of social harmony 
while the former has nothing to do with them. 
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Civicsi and Biology. Biology is the science of life- 
It describes the conditions favourable for the develoiJ- 
m'ent of life, and also the course ofthe 'long evolution 
it has gone through. Social life is but a part of life as 
a whole, and is influenced and determined to a certain 
extent by the conditions that influence the development 
of life. A group, for example, which is well nourished 
and well adapted to its environment is likely to be suc- 
cessful as against a group of men which is ill-nourished 
and ill-adapted to its environment. It is thus obvious 
that civics must study the conditions which operate in 
the biological sphere. It gets this knowledge from 
biology, and is subsequently dependent on it. But civics 
and biology also differ in important respects. Civiq life 
is to a great degree different in character from the life 
of the animals as such. Social life transcends the limi- 
tation from which the animal life suffers. The animal, 
for example, is dependent for its existence, purely on 
the food available in nature. He cannot produce it by 
his efforts. But social life has enabled man to produce 
food in an organised fashion. This means that man is 
not under the need of roaming after animals in order to 
feed himself. All men can share in the food produced 
by them. It is thus obvious that the problem of civip.s 
is very different from that of biology. 


TEST QUESTIONS 


1. Explain the subject matter of civics and briefly discn«s its 

scope and methods. ■ (U. P., I93°) 

2. What is the justification for teaching civics at coltece ? 

(U.P.. 19 !9) 

What i.s the importance of the study- of civics in modern 
social life ? Explain the relationship and difference between civics, 
politics and economics - (U. P., 1939) 

4. Define civics. Explain clearly how civics is related to 

socio'o-y, ethics and hirtory ? (U. P. 1941 

5. What do you understand by the term civics ? How is the 

subject related to politics, economies and ethics ? (U.P, 1928, 

fi lb- r-Utionship between civics and history. What 

(U. P., 1937) 
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7. Distinguish the province of civics from that of politics and 
■religion. (U.P., 1941) 

S. Explain the proposition that civics or politics should be 
•studied after the manner of exact sciences dike physics or chemistry. 
(U.P., 1928) , . 

9. Is civics a science cr an art or both ? 

TO. What is the nature of the laws of civics? How do they 
■differ from the laws of physical sciences ? 

It, Civics is the application of social survey to social service. 
Discuss. 
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SOCIETY AND STATE 

• CHAPTER II 

SOCIETY AND INDIVIDUAL 

Meaning of Soclettj. The one great fact which we 
encounter in human life is the living together of human 
beings and their working in co-operation for a common 
purpose. Men live, for example, in large numbers in 
cities and villages. They work together to produce the 
goods necessary for the satisfaction of their needs. 
They play together in order to enjoy their leisure 
hours. They help each other in protecting themselves 
from dangers and enemies. They support those who 
are unable to support themselves. The parents look 
after children at a time when the latter cannot take 
care of themselves. The medical practitioner nurses 
those who are sick in body. In short men live with 
one another for many purposes. 

This living and working together of human beings 
gives birth to many kinds of relationship amongst 
them. Such relationship may be momentary or endur- 
ing, organised, or unorganised. There exits for exam- 
ple, a temporary relationship between two persons who 
have met to talk on .some subject of common interest. 
Two friends have an enduring relationship among 
themselves. The relationship of the student to his 
college is an organised one, while that of a member of 
a mob to another member is an unorganised one. Such 
relationships between two or more than two human 
beings are termed social. Society is then the infinitely 
intonvoven series of relationships existing between 
different human beings. It may, therefore, be defined 
as tile sum total or to be more accurate as the complex 
of all associations and institutions through which- 
human beings seek to realise their common ends. 
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■ § 1. NECESStTY 6v SOCIETY' ' 

The first question that we have to answer Ls about 
the need and necessity of society. Can’t we live albne- 
and solitary, free from the woi-ries and dangers which 
we encounter in society ? Would it nbt be better for 
men to live in solitude free from the burdens and 
blows, sorrows and sighs, failures and frustations, of 
social life ? Is not a solitary life in a ‘Garden of ttden’ 
preferable to the maddening turmoil of the social 
world? These and similar .questions have arisen in the 
minds of thinkers in all countries and at all times. 

Indian thinkers, specially, have given considerable 
thought to this problem. Many of these thinkem have 
come to the conclusion that a life of solitude and com- 
plete withdrawal from the society of men is the best for 
human beings. But such a view is untenable because, 
it does not take into- consideration the nature and 
needs of men. • Human life is so constituted that man 
can neither suiwive, nor- can achieve a high cultural 
satisfaction and mental progress except through the 
medium of society. • 

k . , Society necessary for physical existence. 
Firstly, human life cannot survive except through 
co-operation. Society is essential for the existence of 
man for the following reasons : 

(1) For iho Provision of Food for Tnfants and AduUs. 
Every individual requires nourishment or food for the 
maintenance of his life. One may be able to drag on 
for a few days without taking any food. But no indi- 
vidual, however strong he may be, can live after a few 
days without food. It is the prime necessity of man to 
secure for himself sufficient food whenever he feels the 
pangs of hunger. It is no doubt true that. a single man 
can secure fruits from wild trees • by his own unaided 
efforts and thus can satisfy his hunger. But he will 
encounter great difficulties in doing so. In any case this 
supply of food will not be continuous as it will soon be 
exhausted. Further, it would always be subject to the 
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vagaries of weather. Such a man would, therefore, live 
in a permanent danger of famine. Further-, there are 
periods in human life when a single individual cannot 
even gather fruits from trees. During infancy the hir- 
man baby is unable to do anything for itself. It cannot 
digest anything except milk which it can get only from, 
its mother. The child has, thus to depend on the mother 
for its survival. 

It is this helplessness of the human baby that 
accounts for the high development of social life among 
men. Again, during sickness no individual can secure 
nourishment for himself by his efforts alone. In such 
a condition he requires the help of others to secure food. 
This is also the case in the old age. It is thus obvious 
that man for one reason or the other, requires the 
co-operation of others ta secure the food essential for 
the satisfaction of his hunger-. 

(2) For Protection Against Wild Beasts.' j:;read 
enables a man to live. It does not enable him to 
protect himself against the attack of wild beasts. No 
man, however strong he may be, can hope to success- 
fully save himself from the atta ck of the tiger or the 
wolf* It is nebdless to say that children, the sick, the 
old etc., cannot protect themselves against the wild 
animals. Nature hag not given man the shai-p teeth 
and claws which may help him in his struggle against 
the wild beasts. His only way of safety lies in num- 
bers and artificial weapons. Unity is strength, divi- 
sion weakness, this proverb is seen to be true under 
such conditions. The making of such weapons as 
guns and rifles requires the co-operation of many 
individuals. Thus it is obvious that society alone gives 
man the strength to fight successfully against his 
enemies of the brute world. 

(3) For Protection Against Bad Weather. Finally, < 
man requires a place where he may sleep without any 
danger of attack and without any disturbance. He 
requires a place where he may take rest whenever he 
needs it. Ho can do so only within the four walls of 
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a house. The house shelters hini not only from the 
wolf and the lion, but also from the rain and the storm, 
the lightning and the snow. But a house cannot be 
built by a single individual by his unaided efforts. Its 
building requires implements which can be manufactur- 
ed only by many individuals co-operating among them- 
selves. Similarly, man requires clothes for his protec- 
tion against weather. The manufacture of these also 
requires co-operation among men. 

In short, it can be said that co-operation is the 
mainspring of life. In other words, man needs society 
for the continuance and survival of his life. This 
. conclusion is reinforced all the more by the considera- 
tion of animal life. In the struggle for existence those 
animals have succeeded better which have had some 
kind of social life as compared to those who lived a 
solitary life. The birds and the bees have succeeded 
in- the struggle for existence better than lion and the 
tigers. Man differs from other animals in leading a 
very highly developed social life. His survival, 'there- 
fore, has become almost completely certain as against 
other animals. 

B. Society is natural for man. Man liver, in society 
not only ^ Because of its high survival value, also 
because it ir. the medium for his emotional and instinct- 
ive satisfaction. The basic instincts of man cannot 
find any expression in isolation. They require the 
presence of like beings— like bodied and like minded— 
for their satisfaction. The biological instinct of man 
requires the association of man and wmman and is 
probably the cause of the first human association, the 
family. The paternal instinct requires for its satMa- 
ction the presence of children. The instinct of com- 
mand can be satisfied only when one has others to lord 
over. The instinct of play can be realised in the 
company of others. In short, all these instincts demand 
the -presence of others for their satisfaction. The truth 
• is that man feels fully satisfied and pleased only in the 
presence of like persons. A completely solitary man is 
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the most wretched and miserable creature* His life is 
empty and burdensome. , ... 

It is for this reason that solitary confinement is v 
considered to be the most severe form of punishment 
that may be inflicted on a criminal. One may say, . 
without any exaggeration, that the best definition of 
‘hell is an eternal solitude. The fact is that the mere 
■ presence of like beings gives pleasure and satisfaction 
to a man. This fact becomes obvious when a man 
meets another after a prolonged solitude. Again it is 
evidenced in the joy one feels in' meeting his country* 
men in a foreign land. This truth was pointed out 
long ago by Aristotle, the great Greek philosopher, i^ 
this remark, “Man is a social animal by natm'e It is 
also said for the same reason that man is a gregarious 
or group forming animal. 

C. Society is essential for the welhbeing of man. 

Finally, a life of civilization, of culture, of plenty, of 
peace, and order, is possible only within society. ' It'is 
possible to conceive of a solitary existence of man, but 
■such a solitary life of man would be, in the words of 
Hobbes, “na.sty, brutish and short”. There would be, 
neither peace nor security, neither culture nor civiliza- 
tion, in sixch a life. But co-operation and division of 
labour provide such opportunities to man as enable 
him to become the crown of creation. 

(1) Society Promotes Civilization. In the fir.st place, 
co-operation promotes civilzation. Civilization means 
the greater control of man over his environment, 
geographical and in.stitutional. It consists in the.power 
of man to refashion the world in which ho lives, in 
such a way as to make his life comfortable and secure. 

It finds o.xpression in such instruments of comfort as 
railways, .stcamship.s, air.ships, radio, telephone, banks, 
etc. But this control over environment can be po.ssible 
only when man knows its secrets and possesses the 
capacity to utilise knowledge for using this environ- 
ment for his greater advantage than what he gets from 
it otherwise. Co-oponition enables man to have such 
a knowledge and capacity; 
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(2) It Malces Po?is{ble Acquisition, of .Knowledge- 
■Co-operation enables mankind to bave.a, stock of know- 
ledge which men living singly could never, have acquir- 
ed. A single man, however much intellectually gifted 
he may be, cannot hope in his short life to know all 
about everything. He cannot, for example, knpw ail 
about the stars and the sky, the animals and the men, 
the numbei’s and the notes, land and oceans. In short, he 
cannot be a master astronomer, biologist, mathemati- 
cian, geologist — all at once. He can master only a 
small section of one of these sciences. It can, there- 
fore, be said that if each man had lived alone he would 
have succeeded in knowing only a little of the secrets 
of nature. But man possesses today a vast stock of 
knowledge because he had lived in society. Men have 
divided their labours and devoted themselves to the 
different sciences. Each -one of them has made his 
contribution to the common stock. Human knowledge 
has thus been extending and expanding on account of 
the contributions of thousands of scientific workers in 
all ages. ' • ' ' ■ ' 

(3) It Ilahcs Possddc . Preservation of Knowledge 
through Ages. Human knowledge could not be preserv- 
ed if man had been living a life of solitude. Under such 
a condition whatever knowledge a man possessed would 
have boon finally lost on his death. It could not have 
been communicated from generation to generation. 
But society enables man to pass over his knowledge to 
the .succeeding generations. Human knowledge is thus 
saved from being lost to future generation. 

(4) R provides Leisure Kecessartj for- the Acquisi- 
tion of Knowledge and the Pursuit of truth. An isolat- 
ed man will have to devote so much of his time and 
energy for the satisfaction of his bare needs that he 
will not find any leisure to pursue the arts and sciences. 
Society, however, enables men to divide their labours in 
such a way that some produce the means of subsistence, 
some protect the comimmity from dangers — external 
<ind internal, while others devote themselves entirely 
TO the pursuit of knowledge. Society thus enaUeo 
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class of men’ to search the truth in perfect peace^ 
security and plenty. 

It helps the discovery of truth in another way also. 
The mind of man is stimulated and inspired when it 
comes into contact with other minds. A man in isola- 
tion would lack this mental stimulus and subsequently 
would not be able to act vigorously. But in society 
this reaction of mind to mind is constantly going on. 
New ideas are born and new inventions made on 
account of this conflict and contact of minds. Society 
is thus seen to be the foundation of a civilised life. 

(2) It promotes Culture and Develops Language. 
It also promotes the development of culture. Culture 
consists in the devotion of the human spirit to the 
•worship of tfle Truth, the Beautiful and of Good. It 
flnds expression in such things as painting, music and 
dancing. Men can devote themselves to cultural pur- 
suits only when the problem of their livelihood has 
been fully solved. Society does it. Society is thus 
the foundation of a cultural life. Further society 
provides the medium of cultural expression. An 
isolated man would probably learn no language. He 
would not be able to express himself so clearly as 
language enables him to do and consequently, his 
cultural expression would remain incomplete and 
stunted. Society on the other hand, enables m en to 
communicate ideals and sentiments through the me- 
dium of language. It thus enables the human spirit 
to express itself. “Society,” remarks Maclver, “is the 
refuge of the human spirit.” Society also preseivcs 
the culture of each generation and transmits it to the 
succeeding generation. It thus enables each generation 
to benefit from the thoughts and emotional experi- 
ences of the past generation. The cultural ideals^ 
and forms are enriched by the intermingling of the ' 
labours of many peoples and many generations. The 
Indian and ‘Persian styles of painting, for example, by 
their contact during the reign of Mughals, gave birth 
to a new school of painting. 
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(6) It Promotes pJconornic Development. Society 
also provides economic plenty. Men working in co- 
operation have succeeded in solving the problems of 
production. 5’ormerly, men could not by their labours 
produce sufficient for the satisfaction of their needs. 
They lived under the danger of famine. But the exten- 
sion of co-operative effort in modern times and the 
development of large scale industry and scientific 
agricidture has enabled men to produce a quantity of 
goods which is more than men require for the satisfac- 
tion of their needs.. 

(7) It Provides Conditions of Law and Order. Society 
also enables men to have better order and justice than 
would otherwise be the case. The state maintains law 
and order and thus secures to men the conditions of 
their welfare. 

Conclusion. It can therefore be said that society is 
the medium through which men can live and progress. 
It is “the extension of individuality, the vehicle of 
personal identity, the means of the development of the 
personality through generations, the nurse of youth, 
the aroma of manhood and womanhood, the repository 
of the gathered customs and filtered traditions of men,, 
the .summed experience of life”. It enables men not 
only to live happily and successfully in the present 
but also to transmit the result of their toils and 
thoughts to the future generation. It enables man to 
create a new world around himself. It makes him the 
master of the forces of nature. It enables him to 
enslave electricity, bridge the rivers, cross the deserts, 
leap over the mountains and fly in the air. In short’,, 
it makes him the “crown of the creation”. 

§ 3. XATDKE OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
SOCIETY AND INDIVIDUAL 

The importance of society to the individual should 
not lead one to conclude that it is something separate 
from and superior to the individuals who live in it 
Society, as already stated, is nothmg biit a condition 
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of human life. It is a way of living.' Whenever men 
live together or work in co-operation for any comriion 
purpose they constitute society. Society is thus in its 
members. It exists in their minds and hearts. It' is 
founded in their sentiments, feelings, thoughts and 
emotions. If men could simultaneously surrender all 
their instincts that demand the presence of others, so- 
ciety would cease to exist. It is thus a special aspect 
of human life. It is man viewed from the view-point 
of co-operation and inter-dependence. In other words, 
human life has two aspects — ^the social and the personal 
or the individual. The social aspect is that in which 
man does something in co-operation, while individual 
is that in which man does something by himself alone. 
Society is thus not something opposed to the individual. 
It completes and complements the individual life. 

organismic theory of society. There is another 
view, however, which considers society to be an inde- 
pendent entity in itself — distinct and separate from 
the individuals who constitute , it. This theory is 
known as the organismic theory of society. ; Accord- 
ing to this theory the relation between the individual 
and society is organismic in character. The idea of 
an organismic relation can be adequately given only 
when the meaning of organism is correctly under- 
stood. The idea of an organism can be derived by 
considering the constitution of the human body., It 
consists of many parts such as bands, foot, head, etc., 
joined together. But it is not merely an arithmetical 
sum of these parts. The human body cannot bo cons- 
tituted by merely heaping together all the parts that 
make it vip. On the contrary, it is only when these 
parts bear a particular relationshij) to one another that 
v.-c can get the form of the body. "Even then the body 
v.-ouid not be able to function. It is only when that 
ehisiv); force, which is called soul or spirit, is pre.sent/ 
in till- Ik dy tiiat it functions. It is only wlien tlii.^; life 
force or Soul or spirit i.s there, that the various parts 
Como ‘.o have their significance and utility. We may, 
ther.-fore, say that tlie unity of the human body comes 
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■not from the joining of the parts but from the life 
force of the soul which is prior to and independent of 
the parts. We thus come to the conclusion that an 
organi&m is q S7jstcin consisting of independent parts, 
each of tohich functions and grows hy virtue of and in 
relaiion to the whole. . This system possesses a unity of 
its own which is prior to the unity of the pai-ts. 

The believers in organismic theory of society thuik 
that the relation of society to the individual is of ■the 
same kind as the relation of an organism to its pa.Tts. 
According to them, society, possesses its own unity, 
life, will and ends, which are independent and superior 
to those of its individual members. It is a giant indivi- 
dual embracing within it all those who were, all those 
who are, and all those who shall be. It is., the mother 
in whose womb the generations find their birth. 

Analogy Bcitcccn Society and Animal Organism. 
This view is supported by an elaborate analogy drawn 
between society and animal organism. The structure 
and evolution of society are shown to be quite similar 
to those of animal organism, and the conclusion is 
drawn that both are similar in nature. 

(a) Similariy in the Structure of Society and Anvnal 
Organism. The analogy between the structiu'e of 
society and an animal organism has been drawn by. a 
number of eminent thinkers, including Plato, Cicero, 
Marsiglio, Hobbes and Spencer. The .last named 
specially went to fanciful lengths in this comparison. 
Wo can give here only a brief summary of the views 
of these political philosophers. 

(1) They point out that society, like the animal 
organism, consists of cells— these being the individuals 
■ •'n the case of society. Ju.st as the life of an organism 
cent iniies through the de.stnmtion and reproduction of 
its cells, similarly, social organism continues through 
the birth and death of its individual members. The 
continuity of its life is, thus, never broken and it coa. 
tinuc-s on to live. 
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(2) Animal organism consists of parts, each of- 
which is dependent on the proper functioning of the 
others as well as of the whole. This is also the case 
with society. It consists of various classes and func- 
tional groups each of which is dependent for its proper 
functioning on that of the other grou.ps and of the 
whole.' 

(3) Animal and social organism both possess a 
similarly differentiated and integrated organisation. 
Both of them have a sustaining system consisting of 
alimentation in the animals and production in society, 
a distributive system consisting of circulatory apparatus 
in the animal and transportation system in society, 
and a regulatory system consisting of the nervous 
system in the animal and government and armies in 
society. 

(b) iSmij/ard'i/ in the Groiath of Sockiy and Animal 
Organism. The organic theorists not only find simi- 
larity in structure between the .society and an organ- 
ism, but they also believe that the factors and process 
of growth of both are the same. 

(1) Both animal and social organism grow from a 
simple organism to a complex one. As tho lowest 
animal is all .stomach, respiratory surface or limb, so- 
primitive society is all w'arrior, all hunter, all hut 
builder or tool maker. But in course of evolution the 
simple and homogeneous animal organism grows into 
the complex human body. Similarly tho primitive 
society grow.s into tno complex and heterogeneous 
modern society. 

(2) The evolution of both animal and social organ- 
i->m takes place by adju-stment to environment. The 
animal dovcdop.s according to the environment in whiclj- 
it lives — its colour for example being determined by the 
latitude of its residence. Social organism al.so develops 
ly p.djastment to environment, for example, in far 
stretching plains empires rise, while in hilly countries 
jiumll states develop. 
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(3) Tho animal and social organisms are both sub- 
ject to the process of development, decay and death. 
The animal grows from small beginnings,, reaches 
maturity, then declines and dies. This is also the case 
with society. It gradually attains a high pitch of 
civilisation, then it becomes defective, and finally its 
civilisation disappears or dies. 

Conclusion : Society an End. The advocates of this 
view, therefpre, come to the conclusion, on the basis 
of the above analogy, that society has the same nature 
and character as the animal organism. They conclude 
accordingly, that individual is merely a means for the 
welfare of society. The statement ‘who lives if India 
dies,’ echoes this view. The individual, in their opinion, 
has no rights of his own, separate from that of society. 
His good consists in the good of society and he has 
only duties to society — no rights against it. The 
greatest thing that an individual can do is to discharge 
with offection and enthusiasm, the duties of his station 
in society. If tho individual is poor, he must not 
grudge but remain contented with his lot, in the belief 
that his misery is essential for the . welfare of his 
society. He must unquestioningly sacrifice all that he 
possesses and values, if his society asks him to do so. 
Ho must march to the battle, singing, if his society 
declares war on another. He must cultivate the 
virtues of discipline and obedience, and must always 
desire not his happiness, but the happiness of his 
country. 

Criticism ot the organic theory. (1) It is One-Sided. 
This view of the nature of relationship between an 
individual and society cannot be accepted. It is true, 
that society and animal organism bear resemblance 
in certain respects, but, it is quite wrong that they 
are identical in their structure or evolution. There 
are many important dififerences between the two, the 
ignoring of which leads to wrong conclusions. ./ 

(2) IrLjnores the Points of Difference. The main 
objection against the organismic theory is, that it 
ignores the points of difference while it emphasises 
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only those of similarity ; that it gives only one side of 
the picture and not the other. It consequently arrives 
at concluriions which are not only false hut are also 
extremely dangerous. The truth can bo discovered 
only when both the sides of the picture arc taken into 
consideration, 

(3) Socicitj Diffcrfi in Siriicture from animal Organ- 
ism. Firstly, society differs in its structure from that 
of animal organism in two vital respects ; (n) An ani- 
mal orgapism has one centre of consciousness. It 
reacts to the stimulus as a whole. All its feelings, 
thoughts and wills are centred and unified. This is 
not the caf'O with society. It does not possess one 
centre of consciousness. Every individual has his own 
way. Society think.s, wills, and acts through numer- 
ous individuals, and not as one body. It cannot have 
any action or thought or feeling which is apart from 
that of all the individuals constituting it. (h) Again, 
the component parts of an organism have no will or 
reason or moral capacity, or sense of good and bad. 
The hand or the foot has no will of its own apart from 
that of the body. They are mechanical in their cons- 
titution. But such is not the case with the individuals 
constituting society who have all these as their chief 
characteristics. 

(4) It Differs in the Hatnre of its Evolution. Society 
differs from animal organism not only in its sU’ucture 
but also in the nature of its evolution : («) Animal 
organism grows from within. In its case growth means 
the expression of what was already inherent in it. The 
seed is the tree in miniature. But societv 'developes by 
accretion. It groVs from without. Its evolution is 
not emergent in character. (6) Again, animal organ- 
ism is the product of prior organism. For example 
a child is born of a father. This is not the case with 
society, (c) Finally, animal organism is subject to 
death. This again is not the case with society. So- 
ciety never dies because it is inherent in the nature of 
man; Civilisation may decay but it cannot completely 
disappear so long as men live. 
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Canchision. The theory is, therefore, false, in the 
form in which it is visually stated. But it emphasises 
one important truth — and it is that society is not 
merely a mechanical appara,tus for the service of man. 
It tends to have its own value which v/e must take into 
consideration, if we are to rightly understand the 
relation of an individual to it. 

Coniract theory of the relation of an individual 
to society Society is a Hanian Contrivance and as 
such a Means to Human Welfare, There is another 
school which considers society nol as anything natural 
to man but as purely artificial or voluntary. According 
to this school individuals have set up their social 
organisation for the realisation of their ends, just as 
they have built roads for communication or the electric 
system for lighting. They may, at any time, abolish 
their society if they find it useless or harmful to their' 
pei-'.onal intere.st and happiness. The happiness 'of 
the individual is really the end for which all social 
relations o.vist. 

CrUtcism. This view contains a large element of 
truth, but does not give us a true understanding of the 
nature of the relationship of man to society. This 
view often leads the individual to the belief that his 
chief concern is not service of others but his personal 
gain. He becomes an exploiter instead of being a true 
citizen. Again it makes society purely a voluntary 
and artificial system. But as already shown society 
is natural for man. 

The true theory. Society is Both Natural and 
Artific:aJ. The true idea, about the nature of relationship 
between an individual and society, can bo derived 
neither by considering society as artificial, nor as the 
Great Individual — the all-embracing and all-incli:ding 
^ God on earth. It has already been shown that social 
relations arc partly a product of nature and partly a 
product of nce.d. We live with others because it is 
necessary for our physical satisfaction, and we work 
witli others because it is necessary for our phvsical 
satisfaction, and wo work with others because of our 
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•oconomic oi; civilisational needs. Our social relations 
are thus, partly natural and partly voluntary or arti- 
ficial. We cannot eschew all social relations though 
we can leave some of them. 


Society is Both End and Means .- — It is futile to speak 
•of society haying ends which are distinct from those of 
ail its members. Society has no such ends for the 
simple reason that it has no mystical existence of its 
■own, apart from that of all its members. It exists in 
them and not outside them. It is, as Maclver rightly 
points out, a feeling in the mind of each human being. 
•It all people could surrender their social feelings at the 
same time, there would be no society. We can speak 
good of the individual as the end of all social 
eiTort. But this does not mean that I can consider my 
neighbour as means for my good. It only means that 
individual s happiness is the end of all social efforts. 
It further means that each individual has to work not 
^ nis own happiness but also for the happiness 
°^hers. This is essential because each benefits from 
tne others and therefore must labour for them. In other 
words, each individual should labour not only for his 
•own good but also for common good. The same thing 
7 j ®xpressed by saying that all the individuals 
should labour for the good of each other. This truth 
may be roughly expressed by the statement, that society 
and individual are both ends and means’of each other 
understanding by the term society, all the 
mdivKluals taken together and not any mystical entity, 
bociety progresses through the progress of the indivi- 
i^is composing it._ At the same time it is the society 
which provides the individuals with opportunities for 
advancement and self-realisation. There is thus no 
anti. thesis between the individuals and society. Both 
. exist for each other. ' 


There are 
society. The 
Divine origin 
tionary theory. 


§ 3. _ ORIGIN OF SOCIETY 
various theories about the origin of 
most important of them are : (1) The 
theory, and (2) The Historical evolu- 
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Divine origin theory. This theoiT starts with the 
assumption that there is a superhuman power which 
regulates the affairs of man. It declares that society 
of man in all its aspects was made by this superhuman 
power, God, and that it is this power which sustains 
society. According to this theory, man has had no 
hand in the framing of his associations and institutions. 
All these are a gift to man from God. His station and 
his membership in society are fixed by God and he has 
no discretion in the matter. 

The Divine Origin Theory has had a long history 
and an extensive sway, but in modern times it has lost 
its importance because it is full of serious defects. The 
■theorists mean to say that the church, the economic 
associations, the state, the religious groups, etc., in their 
existing form, have been made by God and hence there 
must not be any disturbance in their present form. The 
divine theorj’' has thus thrown a halo of sacredness 
over hitman institutions. It thus became a justification 
and plea for conservatism. For example, it is on the 
basis of this theory that the institutions of caste system, 
untouchability, etc., are defended in India. Institutions, 
instead of becoming the channels of expression, have 
strengthened the chains of man. 

Criticism, The theory rests on false assumptions. 
It ignores the fundamental law of change and the 
history of the long evolution through which human 
associations and institutions have passed before assum- 
ing their present shape. It makes man merely a puppet 
of divinity and a passive and powerless figure in social 
life. The truth, however, is, that man today is making 
■constant social experiments to improve his life. 

Social contract theorj'. Another theory traces the 
origin of societj' in human agreement. This theory is 
known as the social contract theory and we shall give 
its detailed discussion in a later chapter. It is sufficient 
to indicate liere that this theory conceives of a state of 
nature prior to the civil Lfe of man. In this state, man 
is believed to have been living an isolated and solitary 
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life. He depended on himself alone for the satisfaction 
of his needs and the maintenance of his rights. This- 
state of nature was of peace according to some and war 
according to otiiers. The golden age of peace could 
not last long as with the increase of population means of 
subsistence became scarce and people out of selfishness 
began to fight amongst themselves for securing the 
means of livelihood. Feaco disappeared. War began. 
Therefore, men felt the necessity of some organisation 
to establish peace and order. All people therefore 
collected together and entered into a contract to form 
a society for preserving law and order and to protect 
Jife, liberty ana property. 

This theory rightly emphasised that .social life is a 
means for the sawsfaccion of the needs of the indivi- 
duals. It is, however, rejected for the reasons given in 
the detailed discussion of the theory in a later chapter. 

Instiact theory. The truth is that society is neither 
a product purely of God, nor a mere contrivance of 
man. It arises, as has been shown earlier, out of the 
nature and needs of men. We cannot speak of its 
origin at any definite period of time because it has 
always been with man. It is ingrained m the nature 
of human personality. The instincts of man demand 
the organisation of society for their satisfaction. 

Historical evolutionary theory. This theory dec- 
lares that society is a product of a gradual evolution 
spread over many centuries. It did not conae into 
existence at any one particular time. It has been of 
a slow growth. We can trace it even among the pre- 
human ancestors of man. It continued to grow and 
expand with tfie gradual development of human life. 
Beginning in the most rudimentary form, it has today, 
become a very complex organisation. We can, there- 
fore, speak only of the evolution of social lite and not< 
its origin. The course of this evolution requires a brief 
survey. 

1 4, Evoi.xi’noTif oy soc-xety 
, Modern society is the product of an evolution atret- 
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ching back to the beginning of hncngin life. A. bird’s 
eye-view of this evointion will enable ns better* to 
understand the nature, of social life and the importance 
of the various types of social organisations. Before we 
trace this evolution, we want, however to point out 
that this evolution has not been chronologically inden- 
tical all over the world. What happened was, that one 
country reached a stage of dfevelopinent much in 
advance of others. Again, it often happened that 
certain going back from the stage that had been reach- 
ed, oGcured in many countries, on account of either a 
natural calamity or their defeat in the battle-field. In 
short, it has not been a stream, flowing continually 
from the source, till the present stage was reached. 
Anbther peculiarity of this evokrtion has been that the 
institutions of a particular stage have not been wiped 
out in the svrcceeding stages, but have contintxed to 
exist side by stde with the new institirtions. A rough 
idea can be got by comparing modern society with a 
building consisting of several storey.'!, each having 
been erected on the previous one, by the succeeding 
generation — all storeys existing with varying import- 
ance and vitality side by side. No age completely 
disappeared. Its achievement was conserved to build 
up civilisation further. Keeping these facts into view, 
wo may roughly divide the history or this evolution 
into four periods — each period getting its name from 
its predominant characteristic. These four periods are,- 
tho Hunting stage, the Pastoral stage, the Agricultural 
stage and the Industrial stage. 

Huntlnii statue. The first stage of human society 
was the hunting stage. During this period, we find 
men living in small, exclusive groups. These groups 
lived by hunting animals or gathering fruits. Their 
, mombera were kept together by the need of securing 
■ food. 

Their organisation was the simplest. All hunted 
together and roughly divided the game among them- 
.selves. They had no king, no government, no property, 
no law and no legislature. Even family life did not 
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jexist among them. 

The size of the group was extremely small. This 
was so because food supply was neither abundant nor 
secure. They would secure good game one day while 
they got nothing the next day. They had not develop- 
.ed the idea of keeping anything for the rainy day. 
They consumed what^they hunted. 

Their sex life was promiscuous, that is to say, all 
the women of one totem were the wives of all men of 
a cori’esponding totem. 

Their knowledge about the facts of nature^ or of 
human life was practically non-existent. Their life 
was, more or less, a life of feeling rather than of know- 
ledge. The world appeared to them to be full of 
dangers, which they could avoid only by pleasing the 
spirits and not by any efforts of their own. 

There was a condition of famine, disease and 
epidemic in their lives. Tney could barely, manage to 
live. They had no time for contemplating things _ of 
beauty and joy. These groups were constantly fighting 
among themselves. No rule was accepted by the 
different groups for determining their relations to one 
another. 

Finally, no idea existed without the group of the 
rights attaching to any individual. If we can speak of, 
rights with reference to such a group, they existed of 
and for the group, and not of, and for any individual. 

In' complete contrast to the picture of a golden stage 
we find this period to be the worst in point of civilisa- 
tion and culture, of knowledge and comfort. 

Pastoral Sta^e. The society of the hunting stage 
was profoundly modified by certain factors, the most 
important of which appears to have been the domesti- 
cation of animals. The pastoral age began as a 
conseqixence of these changes. 

The size of the society during this period was larger 
than that ef the hunting stage. Men live in tribes 
which were fairly large. This was possible because tne 
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domestication of animals had made food supply more, 
abundant and secure. Sex life during this period was 
regulated mostly through the institution of polyga- 
pious marriage. A man was found to be keeping a 
number of women as his wives. The institution of 
marriage had given birth to family, association. This 
family consisted of the patriarch (father), his wife, 
children, children’s children, and children’s wives. 
The patriarch wielded complete authority over all the 
members of the family. He could even kill his wife or 
children or children’s children. The wives had more 
or less hard task to do. They looked after, the needs 
of the household and the cattle. The tribe was the- 
association of many families. All the members of the- 
tribe believed that they were related to each other by 
blood -and, as such, they lived and worked together.- 
In other words, the bond of their society was kinship, 
■i.c., relationship through blood. 

Thoir main occupation was rearing of flocks of 
cattle. Each individual member of the ’ tribe had his 
flocks and the whole tribe saw to it. that he secured, 
pastxxres for grazing his flocks. Their economic condi* 
tion was now much better as they could satisfy their 
wants with more security and completeness than was 
the case in the Hunting Age. But on account of their 
occupation, the tribes -were alwmys moving. When 
one pasture was exhausted, the tribe moved in search 
of aivothor. 

These tribes consequently came into conflict bet-- ' 
ween themselves on the question of occupation of 
pastures. In these tribes, we, therefore, find the rise of 
leaders who led them during these conflicts. The lead- 
ers were also responsible for administering justice 
during peace. 

Religion at this stage was ancestor plus nature 
worship. 

The institution of private propertv had made its 
appearance during this period. The idea of rich and 
poor also developed. A man possessing a large flock 
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.of Cattle was rich as compared to one who possessed a 
smaller one. 

Agricultural Sta^e. The pastoral society was re- 
volutioned by the discovery and development of agri- 
culture. The agricultural age therefore began. 

We find during .this stage, an increase in the size of 
society. Villages with a fairly large population grew 
up. This was due to the fact that agriculture made 
possible more abundant and secure supply of the food 
than was possible in the pastoral ago. 

Again, society during this stage become fixed. , Dur- 
ing the pastoral age, tribes had to move from place to 
place in search of pasture. But agriculture required 
settlement on land because it fixed the supply of food 
to'particular 'places.' ■ Gradually, therefore we find that 
in the agricultural age kinship is replaced by neigh- 
bourhood as the bond of social'union. We find that in 
villages people of different blood settle and work toge- 
ther. They come to have regard for one another, not 
because they belonged to the same blood, but because 
they dwelt together. , The idea of citizenship thus 
grows during this stage. 

The economic pursuit in this a,ge was mainly of 
agriculture. But round it a number of other crafts arose. 
Agriculture made for wealth of, some and poverty of 
other. The owners of land became rich, while the 
landless remained poor. Society thus came to be divi- 
ded into two classes. Again “the various occupations 
gave birth to different classes of craftsmen. Thus we 
find that society becbmes a class structure. During 
this period the classes of priests, the warriors, the 
traders, the peasants and the manual workers, develop- 
ed greatly, and thus the institution of caste system 
came into existence. 

Religion, during this period, becomes all the more 
important. The peasant depended on the forces of 
nature for his prosperity and began to worship them. 

' The political organisation of society also became 
more' complex. • The ^ate arose. The conquest by Ott'e 
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-tribe of others made the conquerors the rulers, and the 
conquered the subjects. We, find therefore, during, 
•this period, kings and aristocrats ruling over servile 
populations. 

This agricultural civilisation is profoundly influenc- 
ed by the growth of the commerce and small scale 
industry. The development of commerce makes for the 
growth of critical ideas. The merchant goes from 
place to place and sees many customs and cultures. 
He naturally begins to compare them and thus becomes 
the polneer of a now outlook. The towns also develop 
in this stage.. They become centres of critical and 
progressive outlook. But the most important trans- 
formation was brought about by the discovery of the 
steam engine. It gave birth to the modem industry 
and the modern world. 

iDdastrial Sfage. We are living in the fourth .stage. 
It is revolutionary and full of far reaching possibilities. 

In the first place, modern society is very vast in 
size. It covers the whole world. This has become 
possible because of the introdrzction of power-propelled 
machine. This kind of machine has eliminated dis- 
tances and interwoven economic and culture life. We 
can speak to a friend in New York from India through 
the telephone, we can journey to tho other end of the 
world in a few day.s’ time in an aeroplane. This could 
not have been dreamt of a century ago. Calcutta was 
then month’s journey from Delhi. It is thus possible 
-today for the people of different countries to come into 
closer and more frequent contact. Again, the fountain 
pen we use, the clothes we wear, the pictures we • see — 
all these have been produced by the labours of many 
countries. This economic inter-dependence, again. 
. makes for a world society. Finally, the printing press 
makes available the thought of the thinkers of all 
countries to the whole world. 

Secondly, modern society has overcome the problem 
of production. We produce goods in such a quantity 
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.of cattle was rich as compared to one who possessed a 
smaller one. 

Agricultural Sta^ge. The pastoral society v.’as re- 
volutioned by the discovery and development of agri- 
. culture. The agricultural age therefore began. 

We find during .this stage, an incr,eane in the size of 
society. Villages with a fairly large population grew 
up. This was due to the fact that agriculture made 
possible more abundant and secure supply of the food 
than was possible in the pastoral age. 

Again, society during this stage become fixed. Dur- 
ing the pastoral age, tribes had to move from place to 
place in search of pasture. But agriculture required 
settlement on land because it fixed the supply of food 
tO'pafticular'places. ■ Gradually, therefore we find that 
in the agricultural age kinship is replaced by neigJi- 
bourhood as the bond of social'union. We find that in 
villages people of different blood settle and work toge- 
ther. They come to have regard for one another, not 
because they belonged to the same blood, but because 
they dwelt together. , The idea of citizenship thus 
grows during this sthgb. 

The eco'nomic pursuit in this qge was mainly of 
agriculture. But round it a number of other crafts arose. 
Agriculture made for wealth of, some and poverty of 
other. The owmers of land became rich, while the 
landless remained poor. Society thus came to be divi- 
ded into two classes. Again the various occupations 
gave birth to different classes of craftsmen. Thus we 
find that society becbihes a class structure. During 
this period the classes of priests, the warriors, the 
traders, the peasants and the manual workers, develop- 
ed greatly, and thus the institution of caste system 
came into existence. 

Religion, during this period, becomes all the more 
important. The peasant depended on the force? of 
nature for his prosperity and- began to worship them. 

' The political organisation -of society also became 
more' complex. • The state arose. The conquest by Ott'e 
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-tribe of others made the conq-oerors the rulers, and the 
conquered the subjects. We, find therefore, during, 
-this period, kings and aristocrats ruling over servile 
populations. 

This agricultural civilisation is profoundly influenc- 
ed by the growth of the commerce and small scale 
industry. The development of commerce makes for the 
growth of critical ideas. The merchant goes from 
place to place and sees many customs and cultures. 
He naturally begins to compare them and thus becomes 
the poineer of a new outlook. The towns also develop 
in this stage. . They become centres of critical and 
progressive outlook. But the most important trans- 
formation was brought about by the discovery of the 
steam engine. It gave birth to the modem industry 
■and the modern world. 

IndQStrial Stage. We areliving in the fourth stage. 
It is revolutionary and full of far reaching possibilities. 

In the first place, modern society is very vast in 
size. It covers the whole world. This has become 
possible because of the introduction of power-propelled 
machine. This kind of machine has eliminated di-s- 
tances and interwoven economic and culture life. We 
can speak to a friend in Now York Horn India through 
the telephone, we can journey to the other end of the 
world in a few days’ time in an aeroplane. This could 
not have been dreamt of a century ago. Calcutta was 
then month’s journey from Delhi. It is thus possible 
today for the people of different countries to come into 
closer and more frequent contact. Again, the fountain 
pen we use, the clothes we wear, the pictures we - see — 
all these have been produced by the labours of many 
countries. This economic inter-dependence, again, 
, makes for a world society. Finally, the printing press 
makes available the thought of the thinkers of all 
countries to the whole world. 

Secondly, modern society has overcome the problem 
of production. We produce goods in such a quantity 
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that none would remain hungry, unclad, homeless if 
the system of distribution were more justly; organised. 
The danger of famine does not exist. If we still have 
famines, slums, starvation, it is because the poor are 
not permitted access to goods that can satisfy their 
wants. The problem before us is then a reorganisation 
of the system of distribution. 

Thirdly, modern society has organised the system 
of knowledge. We no longer depend on our supersti' 
tions for reacting to the forces of nature. Science has 
explained much, and has the possibility of explaining 
much more. As a consequence dogmatic religion has 
decayed. 

Fourthly, our life is individualistic in nature. 
Modern society thinks of the happiness of each and 
every individual. Man has become adolescent. 

Fifthly, our polititical organisation is extremely com- 
plex in organisation. It is in most countries the affair 
of the people. They take part in the exercise of 
sovert-ign power.. We do not depend purely on cv\stom 
as our ancestors did. 

Finally, the bond of our social life is predominantly 
spiritual in character. We live in the society with the 
consciousness that it makes for the development of om" 
capacities. We have begun to reflect upon it and to 
plant it. 

Common Features of this E valid ion. It would be 
observed' that this evolution has always possessed 
certain common features which are as follows : — 

(1) It has been making for a larger and larger area 
of social life. Each stage has enlarged the size of 
social life. 

(2) It has been from unconscious change to planned’ 
development. We are now planning the direction of 
diir life, whereas, in the past we were at the mercy of 
unknown forces. 

• § 5. CONSTITUTION ’OF MODERN SOCIETY . 

■ ’Modern society is extremely complex in character. 
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.■It. -possesses .many types of organisation, working in 
different areas and thronglr various ways. Before \ve 
proceed to discuss its constitution in detail, we feel the 
•necessity of defining some terms, which will be em- 
ployed for the pxirpose of describing the constitution of 
• society. ' 

(1) Associaiion, It means an organisation of man 
working for a common end. The essential elements of 
an association are: (i) Hum ah’ membership (2) a 
central organisation, and (3) unity of purpose. It must 
contain men or women or both. ■ There can be no as- 
sociation without this human element. We cannot 
speak of an association of plants or stones. Secondly, 
an association must have a certain organisation to 
achieve its end. A mob consists of men, but it is not 
an association, because it does not contain any 
organisation for achieving its' purpose. Thirdly, a 
. group of men must have unity of interest or purpose 
before it can become an association. A large number 
of men living or sitting together, but having various 
interests, cannot work as a unit and cannot therefore 
bo termed an association. 

V . (2) Covimumty. It is, says Maclver, “any whole 
- area of society such as village, or town, or country. ” 
It is any circle in which a common life is lived and 
within which people, more or less freely, relate thom-- 
selves to one another in -the various aspects of life. 

. A community posseasos certain characteristics. such as 
social likenesses, common customs, common traditions, 

. .Thp feeling of oneness etc. A community may there- 
fore consist of a group of people living in the same 
neighbourhood and having common rights and pri- 
vileges or it may consist of persons having common 
. interests, economic, cultural, religfious or linguistic. In 
; ■ other words a community may exist as a village com- 
munity, or city community, or nation commixnity, or 
as, Vaish community, or Hindu comnnmity or Muslim 
community, etc. 

It is distinguished from an as.sociation in two 

4 
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respects. Firstly, ari- association is always organised, 

■ but a cominvinity may or may not be organised. In tbe 
, second place, an association is partial, i. e., it seeks to 
realise a purpose which, its members alone share. A 
.community, on the other hand, is integral, i. e. it 
includes men having various purposes and working for 
different ends. Thus, it may have many associations 
within it. 

(3) Institutions. They are, says, Maclver, established 
and recognised forms of relationship between social 
. beings. . They exist in .the form of practices or usages, 
Customs or conventions, which form part of the estab- 
lished apparatus of social life. They may be so 
established either by particular associations, as 
marriage by family, or law by state or by the commu- 
nity in general.. Marriage,^ law, punishment, caste 
.system, untouchability, enforced widowhood, etc., are 
institutions. An institution is thus .merely a. form of 
relationship, whereas an association is a hody oj 
persons. 

We' can now say that modern .society consists 
of associations and communities, the life of which is 
rhgulated'by institutions. Each of these element.'! of 
'■social constitutions will be dismissed in detail in subse- 
quent chapters. 


TEST QUESTIONS 

T. Explain" *lie proposllfon that man U a social aniniaJr (U. P* 
1036) 

2. Man is by nature anrl necessity a social animal. Explain 
clearly {living niustrations. (U P., 1940) 

'Vhat are iHe benefits which accrue from the mf‘mb»*rshrp of 
society ? * 

' ^ 4 * What <io you understand bv the term* ‘society* ? How.- does 

It differ from nn association, community and • instiiulion ? (U, P.V 
19 jS) 

5 * 'C<». operation is,, the mnin'spring of life. Cemment. (U. P 
1928) 

6. Explain the t'alure of society and show how it is e'jsci'ii.il 
* for civilisation. • ■ ’ » •.' i - • 
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7. Whai arc ih>^ various theories about the nature of society ? 
What in your opinion is the true relationship between an individual 
end society ? 

S. Is society an end or a means or hath ? Discuss. 

0 . Fvplain the proposition of Ptofessnr Mac Tegart that not 
society, but the individual is the end of social life. (U. P., 1929) 

10. Describe the various theories about the origin of society acd 
criticise tliem. (U. P., 193*) 

1 tl. What are the various stages ihic.ugh which the development 
tif society has tahen plf.re. 



GHAPl’ER in 

INSTITUTIONS AND OTHER SOCIAL FORCEU 

§ 1. INSTITUTIONS 

The life of the communities and associations is- 
regulated through an intricate network of institi;tiona 
and under the influence of traditions, customs and 
other forces. The institution.s may be established or 
taken over ready-made from the community by an 
association for the fulfilment of its purposes. These 
institutions are so many in number that it is impossible 
to give any description of all or even an appreciable 
number of them. There are, ho\rever, two remarks 
which we consider necessary to make about all institu- 
tions. 

{!) InstituHons Exist for fftmnn Welfare. In the-^- 
first place, all the institutions exist, not for their own; 
sake, but for the sake of human welfare. This fact 
is often ignored in everyday social life. Some people 
talk about institutions, as if these were their own justi- 
fications. Such a sentiment is contained in the remark, 
‘‘the law must be enforced”. Law must be enforced 
not because it is law and therefore above men, but 
because it is something for their good. It means that 
only those law need and must be enforced, which defini- 
tely promote the welfare of those who have to obey 
them. 

(2) Institutions Must Change With Times. In the 
second place, institutions must not be considered good, 
because they come do\Yn from a remote past. Institir- 
tions arise under certain conditions and to meet certain 
needs. After the conditions in which they arose haY"^ 
passed away, these institutions cease to have value in 
social life. But every institution refuses to die a timely 
death. It tends to have a life of its own apart from 
the needs which created it. It creates vested interests 
■that benefit by its continued existence. Such people 
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resist any change in the particular institution. Again, 
most men become so adjusted to it that they consider 
it an inevitable part of their life. But such institutions 
have disastrous effects on the welfare and happiness of 
men. It is, therefore, absolutely necessary that a 
i-'evis.ion and revalo.ation of the institutions be under- 
taken by the community to harmonise them with the 
new conditions of life. 

We will now consider the nature and importance of 
some institutions and forces of social life. 

§ 2. EDUCATION 

The importance and necessity of the right type of 
oducation for the building up of the character of a 
nation is now universally realised. For raising the 
standard of our home life, for developing wiser and 
considerate citizens, for giving the children the much 
needed atmosphere, for training in right citizenship, 
for improving the relation between home and com- 
munity, for the prosperity of our own land and the 
peace of the whole world, there is no more fruitful aud 
noble moans than education. ' 

Education and democracy. Education, in the widest 
sense, is also the foundation of democracy.' Democracy 
implies a form of government in which the ultimate 
responsibility for carrying on the affairs of the state 
rests with the masses. In order that the people may 
properly discharge this duty, a high level of character, 
public-spiritedness and political intelligence is required 
in them. This function of developing the moral and 
intellectual side of cbaracter in our citizens, which is 
so necessary for the successful working of a democratic 
■constitution, is performed by education in the following 
wavs ; — 

(1) Education has -a great socialising influence. It 
has been rightly described as the key-stone of the arch 
of good social life. It is in the educational institutions 
+hat the young students during a formative and im- 
pressionable period learn their lessons in co-operation. 
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obedience, discipline, mutual help and respect for 
authority. All these virtues are absolutely necessary 
for a valuable social life. 

(2) It enables the individuals to train their emotions 
and discipline their lower nature. It trees man from 
bondage to passion and places him on the path of pro- 
gress. It liberalises the energies of man and directs 
them in proper channels. It makes a man public-spirited, 
social, self-sacrificing and intelligent and thus develops 
those virtues in him which are indispensable for the 
successful working of a democratic constitution. 

(2) It equips man for his economic struggle in life. 
It makes him more efficient in work. An educated 
person can easily understand the intricate nature of 
various occupations and hence can better secure the 
means of livelihood for the satisfaction of his various 
wants. 

(4) It opens out many opportunities to individuals 
for the better utilisation of their leisure hours. An 
educated man can engage himself in any hobby which 
may suit his temperament. He can read books and 
political literature and thus- acquire a sound knowledge 
of world affairs. He can enter into the thoughts of the 
greatest men of all ages and into the deepest feelings 
and emotions of the noblest of all times. 

(5) Finally, education enables a i7)an to know the 
secrets of physical and social health, by which he can 
make his and his neighbour’s life more healthy and 
happy, than he could have done if he had remained 
illiterate. 

Th’nns, Educaiion Must Not Touch. (1) Education, 
however, ought to be liberal and must. not lead to con- 
servatism. The true object of education is, not to make 
the cnild an image of his eldem or teachers, but a fully 
developed individual in every respect. Education in 
our times is being utilised to maintain thing.s as they 
are. The elders generally force down to the student the 
ideas, the habits, the traditions and customs in which 
they themselves believe. All this should be avoided. ' 
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. (2) It miist not be made a tool of politicians for the' 
propagation of theories and ideals in which they them- 
selvtjs believe. The rulers in a country generally 
impress those ideal.s on the young which are necessary 
for the permanence of their authority and the aggran- 
disement of their interests. In Nazi Germany and Italy 
for example, the students are taught to adore person- 
alities and to believe in certain set opinions liked by the 
rulers. They are taught to hate communism and to love 
aggression and imperialism. True education must avoid 
all those dangers. It should not be prostituted ^for 
these ignoble ends. 

Cojidushn. A widely diffused education, therefore, 
which aims at the attainment of the following obiecti- 
vos and which .avoids the dangers noted above is the 
greatest guarantee for the success of a democratic 
constitution. 

True aim ol education. Real education means 
])roparation for complete living. It should, therefore, 
aim at achieving the following results : 

(1) AU-S jilt’d Development of Personality. Education 
should ivim at qualifying an individual, to play his part 
well as an. enlightened member of the communit.v in 
sill the spheres of life — material, moral, economic, 
political, national, cultural and spiritual. All this can 
be achieved by an all-round development of human 
personality or the dniwing out of all the latent faculties 
in man. Education must not be merely literary, but 
also physical, moral and spiritual. 

(2) Critical Outlook. Educational institutions should 
not seek to impose certain set beliefs and dogmas on 
I lie young. On the contrary, they should trs’ to make 
them critical in their outlook, independent in their 
jedgmont and self-reliant in their character. 

(3) Capaciiij for Eco7iomic Struggle. Education 
should ho directed to make the individual capable of 
earning his livelihood. This can bo possible only, when 
and it, education .is adjusted. to the economic life of a 
community. For.example,- in India, education must 
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have a bias in' favour of agriculture and cottalge 
industries, sO’ that whe'n a child' leaves the school he': 
may find his natural place in any one of these occupa- 
tions. ' ■ 

(4) Dignity of Labour. Again, education should, 
inculcate a love of work, whether manual or mental,' 
amongst the students. All work is noble, however low 
the society may consider it. The students must, there- 
fore, learn the lesson of dignity of labour in their 
schools and colleges. 

(5) Digniiy of Human Personality. Education must 
teach the young the essential dignity of human. per- 
sonality and must thus be a force for the remo'val of 
prejudices, whether of class, or of colour, or race, or 
sex, and make for a unity among all men. T.t mixst,' in 
other words, be spiritual in character. 

(9) Advancement of Knowledge. Education must 
•enable the student to assimilate the accumulated know- 
ledge of humanity and further to advance it by carry- 
ing on researches in its various branches. 

Primary education. One of the primary duties of the 
state is to provide compulsory primary education to all 
citizens of the slate. Literacy and instruction in the 
3 E’s, — reading, writing, and axuthmetic — is absolutely 
indispensable for .social life of an adequate character. 
'Without it an individual has to face immense difficul- 
ties at every stage of his- life. He is incapable of 
writing even an ordinary letter. He cannot guard 
himself against the fraud of others. . He cannot read 
new.spapers and know anything about the happening.s 
in the. world. Primary education if properly conducted 
widens human sympathies, morea.ses knowledge, deve- 
loij.s workmanship, habits of co-operation and character. 
At school the child learns to adjust his temperament to 
a different environment ; he becomes more disciplined 
in the- school atmosphere and develops his ph y .siquo 
in the playground. , 

- The toacher.s must, however, see that they do not 
excite fear'-in the minds of their students by inflicting 
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•corporal punishment on liliem. The children 'must not.< 
regard their educational homes as hells and the teach- 
ers therein as jallads^. Tho teacher must develop a love 
for knowledge in the minds of the children hy coming 
into close contact with them. He has to dra w the best 
out of the child. Nothing that is thrust upon him 
from above wilT help him in developing his own 
character, which is the true '••bject of real education. 

Basic education. The Wardha Scheme of educat-' 
ion in India as launched by that greatest leader of all 
times, Mahatma Gandhi has revolutionised the entire 
system of modern education in this country. Basic 
education is based on four principles. 

Hirstly, that educatian should he free and compulso-; 
ry and should extend for a period of 7 yearn. Secondly, 
that' education should not be thrust upon the child, but' 
that ho should learn by doing, and learn because of his 
own desire for knowledge. Thirdly, that the medium 
of instruction should be the mother tongue. Fourthly, 
that education should he self-supporting. 

The Wardha Scheme, as already pointed out, pre- 
scribes a time limit of 7 years for imparting basic 
education to the children. Within this period a child 
is expootid to acquire sufficient knowledge of mathe- 
matics. science, language, literature, general know- 
ledge, history, geography, drawing etc,, and further 
becomes proficient in some such vocation which may 
help him in earning his livelihood in later yeans. 

. The self-supporting basis of this education has been 
■criticised on the ground that it will turn our educa- 
tional institutions into factories and.the students there- 
in into labourer.s. But Mahatma Gandhi .said that in 
a poor country like India, there was no other alterna- 
tive but that the children must be able to earn the 
expenses of their schooling. Now-a-days, not much 
stress is being laid by the people on this sel+-support- 
ing aspect of basic education. The greatest beauty of 
the sclionie consi.scs in its laying stress on work and 
learning by doing. Dr. Zakir Hussain, the Chairman 
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of the Wardha Scheme of Education, in one of his- 
recent- speeches said, “What the basic education 
aspires to impart to the child is a proper appreciation 
of moral values. Basic schools have to be moral in-- 
stitutions. A. school which aims at education through 
work would have to inculcate reverence for moral and 
asthetic values and create the will to realise them. 
The efficient citizen can become the morally efficient 
man in these institutions alone”. 

It is only by universal education that a common 
cultural standard cam be achieved and international 
misunaerstandings removed, which have been the 
cause of most of the existing evils. “Only when educa- 
tion ceases to be the monopoly of a class or nation and 
becomes a tmly democratic institution for the shaping 
of character and intellect, only when all men are taught 
by common method and have common ideals, will it 
be possible for men to understand each other and to 
correctly interpret each other’s social, political and 
spiritual ti inking processes. Education then becomes 
the possession of every man, dispels intellectual 
snobbery, destroys pedantry and kills the privileges, 
which have so long been the disruptive forces in the- 
unification of the world.” A. high standard of primary 
education must therefore be insisted upon for all. 

Secondary and Higher Education. After finishing 
the primary course, the more capable students must 
continue their studies in high schools and colleges 
provided by the state. It is at this .stage that the 
students develop some habit of independent thinking 
iind extensive reading. There should be examinations 
at this stage, on passing which students may bo enabl- 
ed to enter the universities for higher education. 

The degree colleges or the universities should pro- 
vide facilities for the acquistion of knowledge in 
various departments. The different -universities must 
specialise in the teaching of various subjects. They 
should, produce men equipped with adequate knowledge 
TO hold. important- offices of state and to enrich the 
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nation with the products of their special knowledge. 
The universities should also strive to extend the bounds 
of knowledge by means of research, careful observa- 
tion, experiment, study and thought. They should 
serve as repositories of knowledge of the country and 
impart light and learning to their countrymen. Lastly, 
the state must provide libraries, learned societies, 
museums, zoos, picture galleries, botanical gardens, 
etc., to refresh the knowledge of scholars and to keep 
them in touch with the advancing thoughts of the' 
world. 

Tachnicnl Education. The function of the state does 
not end after imparting only literary education to the 
children of the soil, it is further required to provide 
technical and vocational in.struction to the citizens of 
the fitate. Literary education aims at the general 
improvement of the mental faculties of a person and 
this is very necessary even for a technical man, be- 
cause, it enables him to quickly grasp and easily under- 
stand technical affairs. A vocational course enables 
the people to earn money and be useful and satufied 
citizens of the state. 

The. Case for India. In India in spite of 300 years 
of British ndo hardly 10% people are literate. The 
present system of education i.*^ entirely rotten and time- 
worn and absolutolj’^ unsuited to the genius and tem- 
perament of the -Indian people. Educated unemploy- 
ment is faVit increasing. Oitr young students come out 
of their schools and colleges as complete, moral, physi- 
cal and intellectual wrecks. They are unfit for any- 
thing except a clerical job. The sy.stem of education 
in this country need.s therefore, entire overhauling. 
The greatest need of India is u reformed sy.stem of 
education suited to the special needs of this country. 

. Mass literacy is the fir.st requisite. For this, adult 
education and female education must go side by side 
with juvenile education. Vocational and technical 
t^ucation is the ' second great need. The Wardha 
bchenio of education, discussed before is expected tc' 
solve this difficulty to a great extent. 
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§ 2. PONISHMENT 

. Another important institution of social life is 
punishment. The state maintains discipline in society 
and regulates the conduct of citizens according to the 
laws of the government by two instruments at its 
disposal — education and punishment. By the former 
an attempt is made to infuse in the minds of citizens 
a correct understanding of their rights and duties, .so 
that they may peacefully perform their own activities 
of life and may not come into conflict with the rights 
of others. By the .latter, punishment is awarded to 
those citizens of the state who do not perform their 
duties and infringe, the rights of others. 

Meaning. We may roughly define punishment as 
the taking away of the rights with or without inflict- 
ing an additional injury of a person, who violates the 
rights of other individuahs or the community as a 
whole. 

Purpose. Punishment Inflicted Tv Prevent Violation 
oj Pighfs. The institution of punishment is necessary 
in order to maintain conditions of good life for all. 
We shall show later on that every individual can 
develop his highest personality only, when and if, he 
is provided certain conditions of life by society. An 
fndividual can claim these conditions only when he 
recognises that he, as a rational and moral being, 
need? them for his self-development, and further 
recognise.? similar claims of others, born out of a similar 
nature. It may, however, happen that an individual 
may violate the rights of others for his selfish benefits. 
He then forfeits his rights because he destroys the 
ground on which rights exist. The state, as the guar- 
dian of these rights, can forcibly prevent him from 
committing a violation of the system of rights, that is 
to say punish him. 

Theories of punlshmeot. There are three different 
theories about the objects of punishment, namely : 
(1) Retributive theory ; (2) Deterrent theory ; and 
,(3) Reformatory or Curative theory. 
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Retri^nitmi Theonf- This theory states that the 
individual who is wronged “has a right to take 
revenge on the wrong doer. Witliont it, his injured 
feelings are not satisfied. His sense of justice is not 
appeased \inless he has an eye for an eye, an ear for an 
ear, and a tooth for a tooth. It is, therefore, the diity 
of the state to compensate the wronged person by 
imposing some punishment on the wrong doer. 

This theory was applied in awarding punishment 
to criminals in earlier times. In mod’ern age, the 
primary aim of all punishment is considered to be 
the prevention of mischief and reparation of damage, 
and not retribution of wickedness which is considered 
as savage and incompatible with the principles of 
civilised life. Punishment should aim at repairing the 
ivast mischief and preventing future mischief of the 
same kind. This function is best performed by deter- 
rent theory. 

Deterrent Tluwih According to this theory punish- 
ment is inflicted on the criminal to prevent him and 
other would-be offenders from committing such crime.^- 
in future. The punir.hraent tluvt is to be awarded in 
this case is very heavy and out of all proportions to 
the magnitude of the offence committed. The purpose 
of . iNvarding such a 'heavy punishment is to warn all 
other' like-hViridbd persons in the society against com- 
mitting such acts. Its purpose is to excite horror in 
the minds of citizens so that they may never think of 
committing such crimes again. 

Befermitorij T}n\*rti. It states that the crimes are 
committed in .society because of some mental derange- 
ment or disease in an individual or because of social 
injustice. The rrue aim of punishment in this case 
must, therefore, bo to remove the disease or to do away 
with the social injustice. The purpose of punishment 
must ho curative. Punishment is justified only if it 
results in bringing about a change for the better in the 
life of the criminal. Prisons should be superseded ' Bv 
reformatories. Religious instruction to develon virtues 
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in the life of the criminals and vocational eduction to 
.enable these persons to engage themselves in peaceful 
vocations of life must he provided within the refor- 
matories. 

Extreme punishment is justifiable only when the 
.criminal is incapable ot reformation and is bsyond all 
hope of recovery. 

Modern Theory. The modern theory accepts the 
.good points contained in all the theories discussed 
above. Several factors are taken into consideration at 
the time of inflicting punishment on a criminal. The 
nature of the crime committed, the circumstances, the 
provocations, the previous character of the offender, 
his parentage,' ‘Iris social upbrjpging, the motive of 
the offence — are all taken into account^ The punish- 
ment is adjusted according to the gravity of the offence 
and the nature of the criminal. In the case of juvenile 
offenders flogging, fine and imprisonment in reforma- 
tory jails are resorted to, in the case of hardened 
.cri.uinals, deportation, rigorous long-term imprison- 
ments in colls are awarded, and in case of felony or 
murder, capital punishment is generally awarded by 
law courts. The test of the adequacy or, suitability 
of the punishment is the good of the community and 
the ability of the punishment to .secure the ])ublic 
welfare. 

§ 4. PROPERTY 

The institution of private property is another im- 
portant force in social life. 

Meaning. By private property wo under.stand the 
exclusive right of an individual, to own and use land, 
or goods, or. both, that are in his lawful possession. 
It will be seen that private' property involves not_ only 
individual I'osses.sion but also social recognition and 
protection. It.s existence could not have boon po.^siblc, 
but for the force of the state which protects it from the 
rncroaclunent of others. Again, goods or land ' come 
to have value partly on account of social labour and 
-social needs. A. diamond would bo a u.sele.ss piece' of 
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•stone if society were not to recognise its value. Society 
has, therefore, a right to exercise somb control over 
the private property of individuals, A certain property 
belonging to an individual is called private not in the 
sense that only the individual and not the society can 
•exercise control over it, hut in the sense that society 
has provided that a particular individual will use it for 
social good and his personal welfare. * 

Origin. Property thus originates in the needs and 
the nature of human pe.sonality. It satisfies the 
various instincts of a man and contributes largely 
towards the development of his personality in a variety 
•of ways. , 

Some writers hold that private property is as old as 
wars. The victors used to take hold of land and all 
other property belonging to the vanquished. The spoils 
of >vnr were divided amongst the soldiers and thrts the 
institution of private property came into existence. 

Locke hold that private property arose when man 
began to mix hir. labour .with some free gift of nature 
for the ])roduction of wealth. This theory is known 
•as the productivity or labour theory of property. 

It appears that the institution of private property 
is very old, perhaps older than the modern state. It 
has developed immensely UTider the laws of transfer 
made by the modern state. 

Advantages Of private properly, (i) It gives a 
person a sense of security and independence. A person 
who has wealth can satisfy all his wants. Without 
wealth a man has to face starvation and depend on 
the charity of others. His life becomes miserable and 
he has to pass many anxious nights without any food 
or drink. 

(2) It i« conducive to the -development of character. 
A man having wealth need not fear or flatter anybody. 
He can be independent in his view% firm in his convic- 
tions and .straight-forward in his behaviour. A poor 
man, on the^olher hand, has- to flatter the people in 
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7)o\ver; ne has to sacrifice his own views i and. opinions 
'for tne safce of a few coins, and lastly, force - by cir- 
cumstances, he has sometimes to adopt a dishonour- 
able career of a thiet, a dacoit or a cheat. 

(3) Its possession tends to make a man prudent and 
cautious. Persons with wealth have a great stake in - 
the country, they cannot afford to be reckless. They 
are generally co'nservative in habits and lend support 

' to a strong government in the country. 

(4) A man having property can make life artistic 
and noble. He can find leisure and devote his energies 
to the fostering of art and culture. 

(.5) Without property a man cannot develop the 
virtues of liberty and hospitality. A person who has 

■ not enough money at his disposal to satisfy his own 

■ hunger, can hardly care to look to the miseries of 
' others. 

(6) It provides a powerful incentive for work. The 
'hope of private gain is an important factor in the 

modern industrial civilisation. If men were not allowed 
to own private property, they would cease ■ to work, 
at least beyond that limit which'is necessary -for their^ 
comfortable existence. This would mean that the’ 
national income of the country would diminish and 
. its economic development retarded. 

(7) .J?jriyate property promotes savings and thus 
increases the total amount of capital .at the disposa'I' of 

.'community! 

(8) It frees man from material cares and enables 
him to devote his , energies for higher purpo.ses. 

’ Disadvantages, (l) The possession of private pro- 
perty, unless kept under proper control may perjietuate 
exploitation, hunger and starvation in society. A few 
people may own lakhs and crores while the majority ^ 
may starve and famish. 

(2) Under this sy.steni of private property, the rich 
. becomes richer and the poor poorer and thus the in- 
- cone goes on increasing. Wealth increases very fast. 
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A fortunately better placed man ’in Me gets a higher 
salary, more allowances, free bungalows, servants, etm, 
earns interest on his past savings, realises rent of 
buildings and can start some business with his amassed 
capital. W ealth thus goes to those who little need it 

(3) It creates inequality and divides the society into 
two warring classes of haves and have-nots. 

(4) Private.- property is unjustified not only on 
grounds of equality but of .utility as well.' So far as 
the right of management and thorough utilisation of 
land and property is concerned; the best men are 
necessary. But in this capitalistic area, the successdr 
to a landed magnate is often an incapable person. He 
acqtiires a huge amount of wealth without any cons- 
cious effort on bis part and thus wastes it generally in 
the satisfaction of sen.'^ual pleasures like drinking, 
prostitution, etc. 

(5) It creates in man a sense of false dignity and 
prestige. The rich persons begin to look: at them as 
some superior beings. Greatness, in the capitalist 
society goes with wealth and not with education or a 
virtuous career. 

(6) It creates a class of idlers and parasites. Land- 
lords, property owners and big capitalists earn huge 
incomes without any conscious effort on their part. 
The labour of so many individuals is lost to the society 
and the national income of the country consequently 
suffers. 

(7) It breeds pride, intolerance, insinceritv, dis- 
honesty and other evil traits in the character of man. 
Wealth is now-a-days earned byidishonest means such 
as cheating and the exploitation of other.s. 

(8) It creates vested interests, who bv controlling 
the reins of administration in the .state, maintain their 
supremacy and domination over the masses. Pemo- 
eracy is a shaih without the control of private propertv 
and an equitable distribution of wealth. 
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(9) It encourages exploitation .of the poor voters 
through bribery'arid capitalistic mechanisation in the 
■formation of parties. 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. What do you understand by i^stilutio"ns ? Are there any 
'dangers against which they should 'be guartled ? iWhat is the 

purpose of their e.xistence ? 

2. What ought- to be the aim of education ? How far does 
the present system - of educatiort fail to attain that aim? (U. P., 

.193S) 

! 3. Discuss the .problem of mass education in India. What mea- 

. sures would .you suggest for dealing with this problem ? 

! 4. -What are the various purposes of punishment ? (U. P., 1930; 

5. On what- grounds is the right of the state to punish based, 

‘ (U. P.,-I93J) 

6. What is the origin of property ? On what grounds should 
individuals be allowed to hold property. (U. P., 1938) 

7. Education on the widest scale is essential for the working 
of a democratic government. Comment. (U. P., J940) 
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GOMMU.mTIBS 

Modern society is divide^ into many communities. 
The presence of these several comhninities in the world 
of today, produces problems which require study and 
solution. We can correctly appreciate' these problems 
only when we appreciate the nature of these various 
eommunities. 

Broadly, we 'can say that there are four kinds of 
communities in modern society. These are : (1) The 
village community ; (2) the city ; (3) the nation, and 
(4) the world community. Apart from these, there are 
certain groupings which partake partially of the nature 
of a community. These are the various classes and 
•castes. 

§ 1. VILLAGE 

The village is the most ancient of the existing com- 
•munities. \Ve find the village community from a very 
•early time in all the parts of the earth. 

Village Defined. It may bo defined for our purposes 
ns a group of persons, settled permanently in a definite 
area, the majority of whom are engaged in any one or 

■ more than one occupation, relating to land. ,The popu- 
lation of the village is small not exceeding a few 

'thousand. The village is histinguished-from a city or 
town in two respects. In the first place, its population 
is much smaller than that of a town or a city. In the 

■ second place, and this distinction is more ■vital than 
the first, the occupation of its inhabitant has reference 

. to land, while that of the town-dwellers has reference to 
commerce. The village is mostly agricultural or pas- 
toral, wliile the city is mostly.commercial or industrial. 

Origin of The Village. The origin of the village 
communitv lay in the discovery of agriculture. It 
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demanded the permanent settlement of human ;■ warms- 
on land. Within the village, however, there soon grew 
up economic activities which were related to agricul' 
ture, or were in the' nature of cottage industries as 
weaving, carpentry, .smithy, etc. 

The rise of the village community brought revolu- 
tionary po.ssibilities with itself. It changed the basi.s 
of the social bonds. _ l.nstead of kinship, locality began 
to bind human beings together. It gave man abundant 
supply of food. It secured greater protection against- 
weather and wild animals. The homestead protected 
the family from the rigours of rain and storm ; the 
walls of the village protected the villagers from the 
attacks of wild animals and other tribes. The village 
thus marked an important advance in civilization. ^ 

Organisation of V illage, Ancieni and Modern. Th.e- 
organisation of the villages m primitive time.s was 
simple and almo.st similar in all countries. The yillagep,- 
so to say, inherited their organisation from the pastoral 
society and then gradually added their contribution to 
it. Pastoral sociotj' was more or less, similarly organi- 
sed in all tribes. We find, therefore, that in the beg- 
inning, the village government rested in the hands of ,a 
panchayat or council of village elder.s. They had tne 
judicial and administrative powers in their hands. The 
village assembly con.sisting of the whole body of adult 
citizens, however, exorcised certain amount of control 
over their activities. 

The village community, then, was self-sufficient, 
self-contained and self-government. The bond of the 
village with other villago.s was very lco.se. At that 
time there oxL«ted no developed means of communica- 
tton and transpoitation to link one village with another. 

In our times, however, villages are organised dif- 
ferently in difioront countries. In India at present, the 
village has lost its self-government. It is controlled 
from tile Tahsil and the Tahsildar roniuin.s in contact 
with it through the Patwari, while the Police officers 
got information nlwut village happening.s from the 
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•\nllage watchman. It is under the control of the 
'government, but it has no direct share in it. The conse-, 
.quence is, that in Indian village administrative anarchy 
prevails — at least in respect to public utilities. An 
Indian village has no arrangement for street lighting, 
Xirobably because it has no developed street. Its sani- 
tation is the worst. There is no public provision for 
medical relief or for maternity welfare. In short, the 
village is made to bear the burden of the whole govern- 
ment but gets practically nothing in return. In other 
■oountncs the villages are organised more or less on 
•democratic principles. They have a voice in the 
administration of their own affairs. 

Again in modern times, the village communities 
have lost their isolation and their self-suihciency. The 
roads and the railways link them to the outside >vorld. 
They got the ideas and goods from the- outside world 
though in comparatively smaller degrees. Their pro.s- 
pority also depends on the state of the world market. 
The village has thus lost that privacy in the social life 
of its mombcr.s which it possessed in the primitive 
times. 

Tl»e importance of village. The village community, 
liowover, lias got quite a great importance even in 
.modern times. 

(1) Svc'inlifii?;i ihc individtiah In the first place, it 
•exorcise:: a groat socialising influence on the individual 
and widens his sympathies to a certain degree by 
])roviding him opportunities of co-operation with those 
who are not related to him except through the bond of 
neighbourhood. The spirit of service for all those who 
iiive in the noighhourhood, thus arises in the villages 
.and proves useful for the individual in his larger life. 

(3) Create.- Cotiscrva'Jve Outlook. Secondly, the 
? village community gives to itc members a stable and 
•conservative outlook. The villager lives permanently in 
the same condition because he is fixed to his field. He 
sees the same things from day to day and consequently 
como'^ to feel a love for them. Ho does not welcome 
■change because he cannot understand it, and cannot 
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adjust himself to it. ' The village community therefor© 
exercises a stabilising influence on the political life of 
the nation. It is a counterweight against blind revolu- 
tion. Only in the matter of an unjust system of land 
tenure, the village coirimunity has been blindly revolu- 
tionary but in no other matter can the village com- 
munity act violently. 

{2) Makes . Memhers Bcligious and God Fearing r 
Thirdly, the village community makes its members 
e.xtremely religious and thus keeps the religious life of 
the nation extremely vigorous. . The villager has to 
depend on the forces of nature for his prosperity. He 
may be ruined by untimely rains. He, therefore, realises 
the importance of man before that of the floods, the 
storms, the rains, etc. He becomes dependent on God 
for his safety.. The village is, therefore, al^vays an 
active centre . of religious life. The villagers are all 
God fearing people and hence are more truthful, sincere 
and hospitable than city dwellers. 

(4) Is an Important Unit of Economic Life. The 
village is a unit of production of those commodities on 
which the continued existence ot man depends. It is 
the village community which feeds and clothes the 
nation by its economic activitie.s. . By its hard labour 
the village community wins from land the moans of 
subsistence. Again, the village community enriches 
the economic life of the nation through ' its cottage 
industries. .Japanese' villages are an eloquent example 
of this fact. 

(:.) Unit fur Village Panchaytds. Fifthly, the village 
community forms a natural unit of political life. Demo- 
cratic government, as will be shown later on, can 
succeed bes; in tlio.se countries which po.sse.=s a vigorous^ 
system of I.ocal Self-Government, specially Panchayat 
in rural areas. The village can thus play a vital part 
in the success of national democracy. Further the 
villngf, alTord the bases for the formation of consti- 
ttK-ncie, for purjKises of election. 

('>) Sunplu", G(‘ldierr Ut Natiun. Lastly, the village 
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community' constitutes the military backbone of the 
nation. The village life makes for health - and hntdii 
hood. The villager, therefore, can always be a good 
soldier. ■ 

We may say without exaggeration that the small 
village community supports the mighty nation on its 
back. 

Problem of V illage Loualty. The village community 
namrally di’aws passionate loyalty ffoni its members. 
It often happens that the villager forgets the outside 
woTld for the sake of his village. But this is hot 
healthy. One should give every commvinity its due 
and should not be unjust to any. 

§ 2. CITY 

City community is also very ancient, though it 
made its appearance much later than the village. 

Definxiion. It may be rotighly defined for. our pur- 
poses as a group of men, fairly large ' in number, per- 
manently living together in fixed abodes in a definite 
area and carrying on activities relating to trade, 
commerce and industry. The. main condition'between 
a town and city is numerical, the former, having rela- 
tively a smaller population than the later. • ■ 

Exnxlxiiinn of City. The city community has passed 
through a long course of evolution. Originally it was 
more or loss a combination of villages and had many 
characteri.stics of village life. But gradually, the new 
•conditions of city life brought about, the growth and 
development of new institutions. Markets, banking, 
credit, educational, cultural- and other institutions deve- 
loped in the cities gradually. Broadly- speaking, -we 
may say, that the evolution of city has been - in. the 
direction of political autonomy. . ' 

Organisafion of Cities. The organisation of city 
government in our times varies from country to coun- 
try. Onginally, there appears to have been greater 
similarity in the governmental structure of towns. 
But on account of their varying history and situation*^ 
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Jihey developed different institutions. All cities, how- 
ever, possess some characteristics of Local Self- 
Government which are common to them all. They 
have the power to manage their own civic affairs, i.c., 
looking after primary education, health, sanitation, 
lighting and water supply, roads and buildings, etc. 
In India, cities organised into town areas, notified areas, 
municipal boards, corporations, etc. 

Importance of City in Normal Life. The city exer- 
cises and has always exercised a great influence in 
human life. To an Athenian, his city was his great 
mother for whom he lived and died. He was of the 
city as the city was his. This intense devotion to city 
has become for all times, the symbol of the highest 
citizenship. Tnis love of Athenian to his city was 
due to the revolutionary possibilities of cultural and 
moral.development which the city opened out for him. 
The city however, does not occupy the po.sition of 
’sole benefactor of mankind today. Still, its importance 
in the life of its members is very great. It also occu- 
pies an important position in the life of the nation. 

(1) Unit for Local Self-Government. A city^ cons- 
■titutes another ideal unit of political organisation 
within a nation. The problem of the city are so near 
to every citizen that he is hound to take keen interest 
in them. Naturally, democratic government has a 
greater chance of success in a city than in any other 
community. The city municipalities and corporations 
provide more useful and varied services to their mem- 
bers than any other organ of the government. They 
-minister to the direct needs and daily requirements of 
,the citizens. As such they are considered indispensible 
•in all democratic countries of the world. 

(3) Important Unit of Economic Life. A city is an 
-important unit of economic life of the nation. It 
•is in the city that all the important large scale and 
■small scale industries of the nation are centred. The 
.purchase and sale of all the . manufactured articles or 
, raw products is carried on within the cities. The city 
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supplies the village those manufactured articles which 
they lack. Dealiugs in forward transactions or pur- 
chase and sale of shares are also carried on in the 
•cities. Again', the institutions of credit control, i.e., 
hanks, insurance companies, etc., are mostly centred 
in the city. In 51101^;, we can say that it is the city 
•community that makes largely for the wealth of a 
nation. The more the cities a nation has, the richer 
it is, because the city represents the growth of com- 
merce and industry. 

( 3 ) C'omre 0/ National Culture. The city is the seat 
and centre of national cxtlturo. It is within the cities 
that great centres such as universities and colleges 
exist which diffuse knowledge and carry on constant 
investigation of truth. It may be said that in certain 
countries, the capital cit'es determines, by a sort of 
unconscious influence, the dress the nation will wear 
and the pictures the nation will like. 

( 4 ) Creator of Critical Outloolt. Ftirther the city 
community by its nature produces a spirit in its mem- 
bers which is critical, progressive and rational. The 
reason for this appears to bo that within the city, men 
have some control over nature which is not possessed 
by the villager.-'. Storm or rain cannot make or mar 
their livc-s to an extent to which they can of the 
Villagers. They, tltereforo, come to have a confidence 
in their own powers. Again, the city dweller comes 
into 'frequent contact with stranger.s and thus learns 
new things and ideas. Tne differences which he 
comes across lead him to think and find out the best 
among the many cultures and institutions. On account 
of this peculiarity of city life, it always remains dyna- 
mic and radical. It is for this reason that all move- 
ments for renaissance have originated in the cities. 

( 5 ) Centre of Recreational Activitij. Again, the city 
provides means of recreation which are lacking in the 
villages. Many sorts of clubs, entertainment’ houses, 
•cinemas, theatres, dancing halls, etc., arise in the city 
where the chhens can please themselves. But this 
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aspect of city life is not without its dark side. Un- 
healthy recreations of the type of gambling dens, 
drinking houses, prostitute quarters, etc., also develop- 
in the cities. They thus ruin the lives of thousands- 
of young men and women. 

(q) Centre of Political Adivitij. The city is also ah 
important centre of intense political activity. Tne 
headquarters and important branches of the main 
political parties in the country are situated in the 
cities. All important party conferences and congresses 
are held in the cities. The legislature of the country 
also functions in the cities. 

The city thus makes for civilisation and cultural 
advance. It has always stood and will always stand 
for the adva'ncement of culture and civilisation. The 
city is in short, the centre of national culture, of poli- 
tical life and of economic activities. 

Problem of Loyalties. Naturally, the city commu- 
nity looms large in the loyalty of its members and in 
the councils of the nation. Often the citizen thinks 
more of his city than of any other community. This 
is not a correct attitude for a citizen to take. The 
other communities are as essential as the city and 
must, therefore, be given their due. The nation also 
inust not favour the cities at the expense of the vil- 
lages. Both are necessary for the national welfai'e. 
It must', therefore, provide for the welfare of both. 

§ 3. Nation 

Although of recent growth, the nation is the most 
important of all the communities existing in the 
modern world. It evokes a loyalty of the same intensity 
from its members as was done by the city from the 
Greeks. The nation is the great mother of the modern 
man as the city ioas.that of the ancients or the tribe was of 
the primitive people. 

Various Definitions. It is, however, difficult to give 
a clear picture of the nation. Unlike-a village or a 
oity it cannot be seen. Many definitions of nation- 
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have, therefore,, been given by writers. . Thus Burgess 
defines it as, “a population of an ethnic unity inhabit-; 
ing a territory , of geograi)hic unity.” Muir defines it 

as “a body of people who feel themselves to be natur- 
ally linked together by certain affinities which are so 
strong and real for them that they can live happily 
together, are dissatisfied when disunited and cannot 
tolerate subjection to people who , do not share their 
ties.” “It is,” says Maclver, “the active' sense of be-; 
longing together, extended beyond that which inspired 
the tribe or the city by the great agencies of inter- 
communication — social, cultural and economic, which 
have widened the thoughts of men.” 

We may briefly say, that a nation is a body of 
persons living together or wishing to live together and 
possessing a sentiment of complete oneness among 
themselves and separateness from all others, 

Clements of nation. A nation has thus the 
following elements : — 

(]) It is a group of men fairly large in numbeh It 
is not po.ssible to say what number of men is reciuisite 
for the existence of a nation. Butitmustbe a group 
that is distributed in a number of cities and villages. 
The residents of one city or one village alone cannot 
bo termed a nation. -It is a population which lives in 
many cities and villages. 

(3) A. nation consists of a group of men bound by 
a peculiar .“^entimont which gives these men a moral 
unity. Bvery grouu of men which is fairly large 
cannot be called nation. It is only that group which 
possesses the sense of uni.y born of common living or 
common traditions, or common outlook, or common 
I'ace, or common religion, or common language, or 
common sufferings or common aspiration, that can be 
termed a nation. The thing that distinguishes a nation 
from any other grotip of men is thns this possession of 
a psychological unity. 

. Factors In tbe growth of nation, a population 
can become a nation, that is to say, can come to have' 
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ithe peculiar sentiments noted above on account of any 
or more of the following factors : — 

(1) Boligion. Religion plays an important part in 
producing a sentiment of oneness in a mass of people. 
But with the development of religious toleration and 
freedom of belief, people have developed national feel- 
ing in spite of religious differences. Germans, Swiss 
and Americans are all a nation in spite of the fact 
that part of those people are Protestants while others 
are Roman Catholics. In some places, however, re- 
ligion has played a negative role by keeping apart two 
people which otherwise fiad a tendency to unite. 
Holland and Belgium broke off from the Union because 
of religious diversities. Ulster remains aloof from the 
Irish Free State because of religious differences. In 
India, Hindus and Mohammedans have not merged 
together to form a nation because of religious fana- 
ticism. 

(2) Race. The samene.ss of race is an important 
• factor in the formation of a nation. But pure races 

are rarely to be found. Fusion or mixture of races has 
taken place everywhere. Moreover, the presence of 
the element is not considered now as an essential re- 
quisite of nationality. Germans and English belong 
to the same race, but form distinct nations. 

(3) Language. Sameness of language greatly con- 
tributes towards national unity as it enables a closer 
and more intimate contact among the members of 
.different groups of mdn. It keeps the sentiment of 
nationality awake and living through the creation of 
,a common national literature. But this is also not an 
indispensable factor to constitute a nation. In Canada 
and Switzerland people speak different languages and 
..still they constitute a nation. Neither does common 
'language necessarily produce nationality. The English 
.and Americans, although they speak the same langu- 
^age, do not constitute one nationality. 

(4) Common Country^ and habitation. For a healthy 
j;rowth of national feeling it is essential that popxila- 
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tion Bhovild live together on a fixed territory. But once' 

.a national, sentiment is developed, it is not necessary 
to stick to a! definite place. National feeling does nqt 
disappear because people go away to re.side in some 
.otuer countries. Germans, Jews, Americans, English- 
.men, are .all scattered throughout the world, •without- 
losing their distinct colour of nationality. . - . 

(5) Cornmon Historical Traditions. Memories of 
svrffering and' victories won in common, sometimes, 
inspire the people greatly to feel attached to each' 
other, specially when those things are expressed 
through .songs and legends in our literature. Similarly, 
common subjugation under a foreign government' and 
a united effort of thet whole community to gain inde- 
pendonce invariably uhitos all the people to form iv 
single nationality. 

(6) Common Government. A population living undev 
one state for a long tinro tends to develop" national 
feelings. In Canada, the 'French and the English liv^ 
side by side but both of them now regard themselves 
not us English or Fronchnien but as Canadians prir'e 
and simple. 

(7) CommtuiUn of Interests. A population living 
together generally develops common way of life, occu- 
pation and customs. The common interests fo.ster a 
national sentiment which outgrows petty local differ- 
ences, urd merge the population to a national entity. 

(8) ll'ar. War gives to tire citizens of each fight- 
ing group air intense feeling of oneness among them- 
selves and of complete separateness from all others. 
This sentiment is the essence of nationality. It is for 
the reason that it is said ‘nations are born on the 
battlefield’. ■ 

Wo may, however, point out that none of the above 
^.factors is an essential element of the sentiment of 
•'nationality. They may produce nationalitv, but thev 
are not its inherent parts. Several of the.=e. elements 
- are, however, found operating in every national group. 
• The same state may have a number of nationalities 
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living under it, e. g.i the'^Balkan State ; tHe saine nation 
may be - divided aniong a number of sttites, 'as'-Poles or 
Slavs are today. A -nation may even be scattered 
■ throughout the world as the Jews at -present are. It 
‘must, however, be understood that the strength of a 
state depends a' good deal upon its national homogenei- 
ty ; a state comprising several nationalities is 
igenerally weaker and more prone to disruption than a 
•homogeneous state. It is the natural .aspiration of 
every nation to be independent. This idea has given 
iriseto the dictum ‘ one nation one state 

India a. Nation or Not. In India Hindus, Moham- 
medans, Christians, Parsis, Sikhs,, Jains, etc., are all 
-sufeering and growing under the painc-.of exploitation 
• of a, foreign government. They are -all .unhappy, 
miserable, poor and afflicted. All clashes of people in 
India.v/ant a replacement of this . foreign government 
by their, own nafionar [government. Several united 
efforts in 1^57, 1920-21, 1930-31, etc,, .have been made 
..by Hindus arid Mohammedans arid all pther classes of 
^people, to .[achieve independence', for their • country. 
But unfortunately, their attempts have not secured 
the desired results so far. In this country, the interest 
of the HinduMand Mohammedans are'opposed tO each 
other. All of them gain equally by winning inde- 
pendence for their country.' 

If a good law is passed, if land is. nationalised, if 
usury is abolished, if urierriployment is removed, if the 
'system of 'education' is reformed, it is 'riot- only the 
'Hindus' or the Muslims who gain but both the classes 
of people equally.- The -Hindus and Muslims in our 
villages Wear the same‘'dress, eat the same food; cul- 
tivate the SEirme land, -and bbserve the same village 
customs and traditions. It is even difficult •to dis- 
tinguish a Mohammedanwillager. from a Hindu. ,What- 
- ever differences -'.have . cropped' .Up between the two 
major coriimunities during recent years are. all. inspi^' 
ed -by -communal leaders who wantAo .maintain their 
■hold.on thefflasses for their own; selfish ends„by. appeal- 
ing to the easily excitable religious sentiments of the 
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people. India is essentially -one and tlie same nation. 
Por the last hundreds of years, we are living on the 
same soil, breathing the same air and enjoying the 
same climate and are now suffering under the exploita- 
tion of a common enemy. Differences in religion .must 
not blind us to the fact, that we are a common nation ; 
and that in other countries of the world as well, people 
professing different religious faiths have merged toge- 
ther to form a nation. > 

Problem of Loi/alty. Nation is the largest unit of 
effective political organisation in modern times. As 
such, the nation moans oveTything to the citizen. ' It 
brings him things which he would not otherwise have 
got— things wdiich are both cultiiral and material. It 
must not, how'ever, bo ignored that ultimately nation 
community is an extension of • social-life, and there is 
jio reason to believe -that' further extension of - social 
life w'ould stop w'ith it. The ignoring of this factor, 
how’evor, has made'tho nation community a danger to 
the world community. It claims exclusive loyalty from 
its members and this claim ends in w^ars betw'een differ- 
ent nations. This should not be the case. ’■ Nation 
connnunity. should -realise its limitations itself- to the 
wider interests of humanity. - 

All nations do not possess organisation. The 
majoritj’- of them are independent political units pos- 
sessing various typos of government. .. All nations, 
how'cVor, seek to bo organised into independent states. 

5 4. TIJE WOBLp COMMITBITT 
' . This community is the largest in size but it does not 
possess any groat appeal on men. It is .still in the 
making. Wo have already showm the factors that are 
causing its growth. 

It possesses no organisation of its own. An at- 
tempt was made after the war of 1914-18 to provide a 
■hidimentary organisation to the , world community by 
setting up a League of Nations. Some of the most 
important nations of the world, however, never joined 
it. It thus remains i partial in character and did not 
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(2) The right of association for all lawful purposes by 
the employed as '<v'ell as by the employers. (3) Tne 
payment to the employed of a wage adequate to main- 
tain a reasonable standard of life, as is understood in 
their time and country. (4) The adoption of an eight- 
hour-day or a 48-hour week, as the standard to be aim- 
ed at. (5) The adoption of a weekly rest of at least 
24 hours, which should include Sunday wherever prac- 
ticable. (6) Abolition of child labour. (7) Equal wages 
for men and women. (8) Equitable economic treatment 
of all workers. (9) Frequent inspection of factories. 

Con^ituHon'. The members of the International 
Labour Organisations are all the member states oh the 
League of Nations, but non-members of the League 

can’ aho -become its members. ■. 

! Tt consists of two main organs : — 

(1) International Labour Conference. 

(2) International Labour Office or I. L. 0. 

International Labour Conference. The conference 
consists of the representatives of the member states, 
each of which sends four representatives. Two 'of these 
members are representatives of the government, one of 
thfe employers and the others of the Workbrs. The 
representatives of the employers and the workers are 
appointed by the government in consultation'- with 
their re^ective organisations. Each of the four dele- 
gates votes separately and is free from any control. 

■The • function of the conference 'is 'to-' establish, 
uniform rules with regard to labour conditions in the'- 
different- countries of the- world. • It passes -conventions 
and resolutions for improving • the conditions • of 
labourers. The decisions are arrived at by majority in 
the case of resolutions and by § majority in the case of 
-conventions. The conference meets' at. least, once. a 
year and may meet more often, if necessary. 

International .Ldbow' Office pr I. L: 0. The I. L. . O. 
is managed by a governing body of 24 members. Twelve 
of these are government dele'gates — eight being perm a- 
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nerit and representing states of chief industrial importr 
ance. (Belgium, Canada, Prance, Germany, Great 
Britain, India. Italy and Japan), while the other four 
are' not permanent and are elected from ' among the 
other countries for a period of three years. The other 
12 ate non-government members — six of whom are 
elected hy the employers’ delegates and the other six by 
the workers’ delegates. 

The governing body, elects its own chairman for * 
three years. It meets once every three months. If 
appoints the director of the labour office, votes the 
budget, appoints the members of the commission and 
determines the agenda of the Conference. 

Tbo I. L. 0, is under a director, who is an ex-office 
Secretary-General of the Conference. 

The two objects of the I. L. 0. are — 

• 

(1; to exantine the subjects suitable for the purpose 
of the Conference ; (2) to prepare technical reports on 
Buch subjects and place them before the Conference. 

The other important functions of the I. L, O, are— 

(1) to communicate with the member states regard- 
ing the ratification of conventions (2) to maintain 
relationship with the employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions of the various countries ; (3) to carry on research 
on labour problems. 

The' Permanent Court of Internallonal Justice. 

Constitvuon. It consists of 15 ordinary -judges and 4 
deputy judges, elected for a term of nine years by the 
League Council and Assembly. 

The court elects its own president and vice-^president 
,<pr a period of 3 years and further appoints its own 
registrar. 

It holds an ordinary session every year in Jime, but 
may also be summoned whenever circumstances so 
demand. 
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.Functions, The functions of the Court are of two 
kinds— (1) Advisory, and (2) Judicial.' 

(1) Advisory, It gives opinion to the Assembly and' 
the Council on International Law whenever caUed 
upon to do so but these opinions are not binding. (2) 
Judicial. It has compulsory jurisdiction in cases m 
which the parties to the di.spute have agreed in writ- 
ing to refer their disputes to the 'Court for settlement, 
but in other cases it is optional on the parties to refer 
their disputes to it or not. 

Conclusion— Failure of the League. 'We have 
given in some detail the first; attempt made 
to give a rudimentary organisation to the world com- 
munity. This attempt has not, however, njet with any 
great success on its political side, partly because it 
ignored the principle that no lasting peace can be 
maintained in the world. unless all nation states — ^lidt 
merely European nationalities — are free and secure 
in their fundamental rights. It also failed because 
it sought to maintain an unjust and atrocious peace 
treaty. Further, it gave undue representation to 
England and France and ignored the claims- of the, less 
powerful states for an equality of status. 

Social and buinanitarian aclivitles of the League. 

Though the league could not achieve any .marked 
success in its political object of securing international 
peace and_ preventing -war, yet it has been, highly 
successful in its social and humanitarian activities. 

One of the most notable achievements of the league 
has been the great financial help it rendered to Austria 
and other countries in rehabilitating their economic 
life and thus saving Europe from the menace of an 
imminent bankruptcy. ■ ■■■ 

It also did a great deal to help the refugees of war 
and to repatriate about 3 lakhs prisoners of war to 
their re.spective countries. . , , . 

The League maintains u-Heahh Organisation ivith 
an Advisory Council, a Health Committee and 'a - 
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gecrotai’iat. Tho functions of tliis Health. Department 
are (1) to assist individuals in carrying on research 
into the causes of epidemics, (i) to collect and dissemi- 
;nate all useful information regarding health and 
sanitation in different parts of the world, and (3) to 
.render active help in combating the outbreak of epide- 
mics in any country. It was mainly throixgh .the 
•efforts of this department that the spread of typhus was 
checked everywhere. 

Through the constitution of aOentral Board ; the 
League has tried to prevent illicit traffic in opium and 
other poisonous drugs. The export of opium .from 
India to China has been stopped alt )gether. 

Another very important humanitarian activity of 
tho league has been to prevent traffic in women and 
children for immoral purposes. It has also tried to 
suppress Ivafiic in slaves. 

The league has also a committee for promotion of 
'intellectual co-operation between the different nations 
of tho world for bringing about good mutual under- 
standing between them. 

The most import-ant social and humanitarian 
activity of the league has been in the direction , of the 
amelioration of the condition of labour. The Interna- 
tional Labour Office of the league has done yeomen’s 
service in this direction. 

§ 5. CLASSES 

The connnunity whether local, national, or world is 
not altogether a homogeneoxis affair. Within it exist 
sections differentiated among themselves by feelings 
and sentiments. 

Definition. Tho class i-:; one such section of com- 
munity. It is difhcult to define a class in precise terms 
because it is, like nation, a .matter of feeling, it may 
be said, however, that modern classes consist of uer- 
sons who occupy the same economic vocation or status. 
Tho mombor.s of a class usually .intermarry and as- 
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spciate among such persons only whom .they consider 
of their class or rank. . . . v 

Various Classes. In every community 'there are a 
number of classes, the most important of which can-be 

said to be the capitalists, the upper middle classes, the 

lower middle classes and the wage earners. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to say where one class ends and - ahother 
begins. Within each class there are economic differ- 
ences among individuals, and for this reason, iii 
marginal cases • it is difficult to say to which class one 
belongs. 

Capitalists and W age Earners. We often find people 
asserting that there are only two classes into which 
the commtmity is divided, one of the owners of capital 
and the other of the wage earners. But this simplifica- 
tion leads to many errors about the social process. 

Division into Classes — Natural, The division of so- 
ciety into various classes is to a certain degree natural. 
It is so because each vocation produces certain reac- 
tions on the minds of those who follow it, and these 
reactions are different from those produced by other 
vocations. Similarly, the difference m economic status 
also arises frcm tee varying capacities of human 
being. 

, Present Division U njust. But, to say this is not to 

admit that class division of our times is just and equit- 
able. We find today this division to be the result of 
injustice ; because under this system all human child- 
ren do r ot get similar opportunities for the develop- 
ment of their personality. A poor man’s child, even 
though he may be born with the genius of Shakespeare, 
may not be able to make any mark in life for lack of 
suitable opportunities. On the contrary, rich man's 
. son may easily rise to a high social position, even 
though he may be only a mediocre. 

Effects of Class Division. This unju.st class division 
■ has consequently produced serious problems in . social 
life which demand solution, and on the right solution 
- of which depends the welfare of man. Especially, tH@ 
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division into rich and the poor has made each com- 
munity an amphitheatre for bitter struggle. There 
arc two nations, so to say, within each nation, two 
cities within each city, each hostile to the other. Much 
of the crime in our society results from this division. 

Classes are Changing. The classi however, is not a 
fixed and closed strvmtvire. It is always changing in 
its membership. The vagaries of economic fortune 
may raise a wage earner into an aristocrat and may 
lower a Capitalist into wage earner. But it is rare for 
a capitalist to fall to the level of a wage earner or for 
the latter to rise to a higher position than that of a 
worker. 

§ 6. CASTE SYSTE^.1 

The class structure, however, gives that fluidity to 
social relationship which is abse nt in caste system. > 

Caste Defined. The caste is a body of persons bound 
together by ties of actual or fancied common blood 
and common occupation. The membership of the caste 
is determined by birth and not by economic status. 

The members of a caste have common customs for 
marriage, dining, social intercourse, etc. These customs 
differ, even though the differences may be slight, from 
the ciistonib of other castes. 

Advantages oI caste system in the past. The 
importance of caste in communal life was very great 
in the past. (1) It ensured division of labour in society 
and thus made for greater efficiency and economy in 
production. (2) Again, the caste transmitted profes- 
sions from generation to generation. This meant that 
the advance made by one was not lost to the other. 
The danger of the loss of technical skill was very 
great in those days because there was no organised 
system of preserving and advancing knowledge. The 
caste made this preservation and progress possible. 
(3) It also maintained professional discipline and hon- 
oi r. (4) ItAvas a unit.of politica,l.regulation in those 
days when the state was in a nehuloxis condition. It 
gave a sort of functional democracy to the community. 
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•(5) It produced greater unity, solidarity and compact- 
ness among persons belonging to the same caste. (6) 
Members of the same caste helped each other in tinies 
of distress and unemploymenr. The caste system thus 
■ developed some of the highest civic virtues an ong the 
citizens such as instincts of love, sers^ice and sacrifice 
fo' members of the same caste, (i) Caste system saved 
Hinduism from being drowned in the gulf of other 
religions. ( ) It preserved racial purity of some of 'he 
high bred classes and prevented indiscriminate racial 
mixture in blood, cu-tom or speecu. 

Us disadvantages in mudern limes. But, today the 
caste sy S', en has lost its reason for existence. It is 
now positively injurious. 

(1) It narrows the outlook of its me nbers. (z) It 
creates gulf between the various sections of tie com- 
munity and thus makes uni ed action impossible. (3) 
It is a check on the economic and intellectual progress 
of the community tor the simple ’■oas-on that it keeps 
economi • and intellectual opportunities confined to a 
certain section of the population only a id denies them 
to the others. There is no reason to suppose that 
aptitude for a particular profession or industry does 
not exist outside the caste which follows that profes- 
sion or industry. A sweeper, for example, iiow-a-days 
cannot be per nirted to devote hini'-elf to education or 
science even when he possesses great mental capacity. 
This is manifestly unjusr to him and injurious to 
society. ( 4 ) Much of human energy and talent remains 
unutilised by the community with a consequent loss to 
its culture and civilisation. Ho opportunities are pro- 
vided for the education or welfare of the lower castes. 
Talent of the lower castes is, therefore, lost to the 
community. (5) In the economic field, caste sys'-em 
■ prevents perfect mobility of labour and productive effort 
and hence economic rosouices of a country cannot 
be exploited to the be.<=t advantage of the people. (6) It 
perpetuates exploitation of the economically weaker 
-.and socially inferior cla.sso-! and thus loads to discon- 
tentment. It protects privileges and siiflos initiative 
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and enterprise. (7) Tt fills the higher caste men ' with 
a false sense of dignity, prestige and pride apd thus 
ercoixi ages joaloMsy. (8) It eads people to thiixlc in 
terras of their own caste and not of na'ionansm. At 
the time of elections 'eonle vote for the candidates of 
their own castes and n('t for the best qualified persons. 
(0) IDemocracy and citizenship demand levelling in all 
directions and hence abolition of the caste ^stera _ Fo 
social arrangeiT'ent should perm an out! y debar an indi- 
vidual fi’om developing bis peraoi ality. very human 
being has a moral dignity of his own which ho must 
realise with the help of social arrangements made 
available to him. 

The caste system, in brief, is a barrier to the future 
economic and intellectual progress of the community. 
It is the enemy of vinited social action and social peace 
-of the community is the slave of custom *, the nuardian 
•of Gonseivatism ; and the narrower of the visions and 
sympathies of men. It is a misfit in a world which 
lives on mechanical production and keen cbm etition 
and must, therefore, go. 

. § 7. PBOBLEM OF LOYALTIES 

The individual human being thus finds himself a 
member of many social groups at the same time. He 
is a member ot a family, a cultural association, a re- 
ligious association, a recreational association, political 
association, a caste, a village, a nation and so on. All 
these different associations and communities have a 
great value for him. They alone make possible the 
development of his personality and the realisation of 
his best self. Naturally, he has love and sympathy for 
each of these various social groups. 

The duty that the individual owes to a social group 
in return for the -services which it renders to him; is 
usually termed as loyalty. Being a member of numer- 
ous a-sociation at one and the same time, the indivi- 
dual is subject to many differing and different loyalties 
to his social groups. The citizen can lead the best 
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possible social life only when he gives each social 
group its due. In other words, he can live a good life 
only when he knows how to .harmonise his loyalties 
to the different associations and communities of which 
he is a member. 

■The best solution for the ordering of conflicting 
loyalties consists in the subordination of a lower ■ and 
smaller self to a higher and wider self, - “My family 
before myself, my community before my family> nay 
nation before my class and humanity before nation” — • 
this should be the guiding principle of civic conduct. 
■Whenever .the citizen finds that there is a conflict bet' 
ween his duties towards different associations or com- 
munities, he should always sacrifice a narrower interest 
for the sake of the larger interest. If there is a con- 
flict in our duty towards the family and our duty to- 
wards the locality, we must always sacrifice our family 
for the sake of the locality. Similarly, the claims of 
the locality should be sacrificed before those of the- 
country. 

Associations should always be considered of smaller 
value than the whole community within which they 
exist, and a smaller community should be considered 
subservient to a larger community. 

An association should be considered of lesser im- 
portance because in comparison with the communityr 
it fulfils only partial interests. The family makes 
possible the satisfaction of our sex instinct, but it does 
not provide for the satisfaction of our cultural instinct,, 
which we can satisty adequately only in a school or 
college. The former, therefore, cannot be a substitute 
for the latter. Each association fufils one or more 
distinct objects. The community, on the other hand, 
is the area where all social relations exist, where our 
' whole personality finds expression. It, so to say, cares 
for our whole self, whereas the Associations look-affer 
a part of ourselves. Naturally, we must be ready to 
' subordinate the interests of the associations, for the 
sake of the community. 
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The second point is quite clear. The smaller com- 
munity can continue only in the midst of the larger' 
community, and its claim must, therefore, he suhordi-r 
nate to the larger one. We must subordinate the 
village and the city to the nation, and the nation to the 
world community. 

We may theii say in a general > formulae that the 
interests of the association, such as the family, the 
chxirch, etc., must be subordinated to those of the com- 
* munity which contains them and the smaller commu- 
nity must be subordinated to the larger one. In short 
we say that ciiizcnnhip consists in the suhordination of 
the smaller self to a higher and wider self. 

TEST QUESTIONS 

T. IVhat important part do villages and towns play in national 
life ? How ate they organised for civic purposes. (U. f,, 1931) 

2. What do yon understand by the term ‘city’. Discuss its 
origin in brief and point out the main functions it performs. 

3. Describe the important functions which a village performs 
. in the larger life of the national community. 

4. What rio you unneistand by the term ‘nation’ ? What are 
the various elements that help in its formation,' 

5. What are the aims and objects of the League of Nations ? 
»Givc some account of its social and humanitatian activities. (U, P., 

1937 and 1940) 

6. Man's hicher' progress is a series . of subordinations of a 
smaller self to a bigger and wider self. Explain ar.d state the rela- 
tion of one’s duties to his family, to his locality and to his nation. 
(U. P., 1931) 

7. What are the main objects of the League of Nations ? 

Indicate the salient features cl its constitution lU. P., 1928, 1939) 

S. What do you know of the Intetrrational Labour Ofuce at 
Geneva. (U. P., r9;9) 

. 9 - What are the main functions t,f International Court for 
Justice ? Discuss its organisation in brief. 

,.10- -.''’hut, do you- understand by -class system? What are thC 
main classes in modem society ? How do tbey innuence social life ? 

1 J. Discers the advantsges and disadvantages of caste system ? ' 
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•dividual finds himself a drop' in an ocean of .humanity. 
He naturally feels himself powerless. , 'Associatiohs 
give him a sense of power and' protect him' against 
unwarranted aggression. An illustration' would 'make 
our meaning quite clear. ■ ’ ■ i 

A tongawala, finds himself quite helpless against 
the police constable it he has to deal with the latter, as 
an individual. The latter can- compel the former to, do 
what he likes bn the threat of prosecuting him. ,on a 
trumped-up charge. ; Butthesa.me tongawala- 'will be. 
able to resist the aggression, of the constable ■ if he 
unites with others of .his profession and forms a union. 
■The union can help him by providing- an able . defence 
if he is prosecuted. ■ 

It is thus obvious that- associations, in' -bur" times, 
have become both the sword and tlie shield '.of ■the in- 


dividual. . 1 , . ■ c . • ■ ;.' ■■ ■ . ■ ■ ■'.; 

Various types ot soci'^l organizatiODS. We haye 
.shown above the importance of an association as such. 
We find, however, that' -.men organise , themselves not 
into one but many associations. The reason - for the 
multiplicity of associations lies in the many-sidedne.ss 
of -the j human personality.. ';Every - man has , many 
interests to fulfil. -He-wants to satisfy his-sex instinct, 
provide himself with a good . economic standard, wor- 
ship his gods in his own peculiar way, play a congenial 
game, satisfy bis ,o.uriosity. by study or . sight-seeing 
and' so oh. All these things he cannot possess “in- one 
association only. '.He has, therefore, ■ to join "many 
associations for the .realisation- of hishesires. 'Thus, 
his religious beliefs lead -him to form an • association 
with those who Hold similar beliefs as his own, his 
political’ opinions makes him jom those who- agree 
with him politically, and so -on. In short, we may ' say, 
that the several associations come into Existence .fot ' 
the several interests of their members.' 


CldSBlllcatiotf of associations; : These associations 
aro-ol all kinds, gizes and importance/ It is 'diffi'cult, 
however, to classify them on any uniform principle. 
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The following criteria haVe' been adopted by lis for 
their classification ; — ■ . 

(l) Duration ; (2) condition of membership ; (3) pur- 
pose of their existence, and (4) power they possess. 

(1) Daratiov. On ihe basis of duration associa- 
tions are classified as temporary and permanent. 

(i) Temporary Association. It is one which is orga- 
nised for such a common purpose, the fulfilment of 
which renders the association useless. Such an associa- 
tion dies as soon as it completes its task. Associations 
of this nature are always tnose which are organised' 
to advocate some measure of reform in society or to 
provide some measure of relief to the people who have 
been victims of a natural calamity. For example, 
society .-for prohibition of drink .or flood-reliefs, etc., 
may be termed as a temporary association. 

(n) Permanent .4ssocta<ton. It is one \yhich is 
rooted in the abiding interests, of men,, for example, 
the state. It will always be necessary, whatever may 
be condition, of men. 

. (2) Condition of Mcnibership. On this basis they may 
bo divided into compulsory or natural, and optional 
or artificial associations. A compnlsnnj , or natural ' 
association is one the membership of which is essential 
for every man, irrespective of the fact whether he likes 
it or not Such associations are .the family and the 
state. Optional or Artificial Associations. These are. 
associations the membership of which is optional or ’ 
voluntary, that is to say, only those and no others need • , 
join them who desire to do so. Such associations are 
different churches, trade unions, recreational, economic, 
philanthropic associations, etc. 

(3) Purpose or Punefions. . Associations mav he ' ' 
■ ‘ classified into the following classes on the basis of the ‘ 
putposo or the functions for which they exist : . > 

(f) Biological, (if) Economic (Hi) Cultural, (tr) 
iTnla^hropic. (v) Political, {vi) Beligioim. 

• (vn) Kefom.atory. (ffV?) Recreational; 
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„(?.) A Biological Association. It is one which exists 
mainly tp fulfil purpose.- ot propagation and preserva- 
tion of life. Such an a-sociation is the family. Ii i-s 
so important an association that it requires a detailed 
study. We shall, however, discuss it in a later chapter. 

'(ii) An Economic Association. It is one which exists 
mainly to promote or protect the economic interest of 
its members. Such associations for example are the 
Chambers of Commerce, the Employers’ Association, 
Trade Unions, etc. The various vocational associations, 
he., associations of persons following the same voca- 
tion, like Doctor’s association or Lawyer’s associations, 
or teacher’s association, etc., are also jncluded in this 
class. These economic a^ sociations, though primarily 
meant for the promotion of the economic interests of 
their members, perform several other functions for. the 
promotion of the welfare of their members. They 
encourage, the advancement of professional' and, craft 
knowledge, help weaker members and create a feeling 
ot brotherliness and co-operation among persons follow- 
ing.the same vocation. 

These associations may be local and regional or 
national and international. We hear of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, the world Federation of 
Trade Unions, etc. The economic associations have 
assumed very great importance in modern times. They 
carry on a vehement propaganda for the jirotection of 
the- economic inlerest-s of their class and often they 
force the hands of the government to, initiate measures 
for-tne betterment of the conditions of trade, commerce 
or service. Sometimes, those associations organise 
strikes, or lockouts and thus paralyse the productive 
activity of the nation. They must be controlled by 
capable leaders and kept in proper check by the state 
so as to prevent them from dislocating the economic 
life of the community by their actions. 

(in) Cultural Associaitonsi Such associations are 
those which are organised for the promotion, and diffu- 
sion of culture within their members and. the commu- 
nity in general. Universities, college,, etc,, are .exam- 
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pies of such associations. These associations under- 
take to impart knowledge to, and.develoj» the mental 
faculties of, those who study in them. The various 
scientific, literary and research academies, public 
libraries, museums, art centres, etc. also belong to this 
class. - - 

. {iv) PM anthropic Associations. They are those 
which are organised primarily for the purpose of helpt 
ing the destitute, the crippled and the uneiuployed. 
The widow ashrams, the orphanages, relief societiesj 
etc., are the examples of such associations, ; 

(d) Political Associations. They are those which 
exist either for the purpose of political regulation of 
communal life or for the securing of political power to 
themselves. State is the greatest political association. 
It plays a very important part in human life. The 
happiness and progress of a country, to a very great 
extent, depends on the state. Political parties, such as 
the Indian National Congress, the Muslim League, 
the Hindu Mahasabha and other political clubs, are 
the other examples of political associations. They 
shall be discussed in detail in a later chapter. 

(ri) Peligions Associations. They are those which 
are organised by persons holding common beliefs in 
religious matters. These associations provide a com- 
mon platform for the meeting of their members, carry 
on an active religious propaganda, protect the religious 
rights of their members, and provide for a common 
^Yorship place for their members. They play, and have 
always played, a very important part in the social and 
individual life of their member.s. The importance of 
religion in human life has always been very 'great. It 
gives him a vision beyond his mortal life. It gives him 
freedom from the turmoils and tribulations, the miseries 
■ 'and wretchedness, of this imperfect world. Religion 
makes men believe in the wisdom of God and gives 
Them the faith that human life is ultimately ruled by 
reason, love, sympathy and not by force or hate, it 
gives depth to human personalitv and stabilitv to social 

7 ■ 
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relations. Ultimately, it is on religious faith that all 
auth .vity and all social relationship depends. Religion 
is the cement that holds human beings together. 

Unhappily in the past, the, various churches have 
hoen responsible for much worst persecution and con- 
flict. This happened because the churches forgot their 
teal mi^!sion and tried to do what they were not ekpoct- 
ed to do. Again, they used a weapon, v'.c., the weapon 
of persecution which is not their natural weapon. 
Their true weapon is their appeal to reason and 
humanity. -They should not try. to dictate. ' They must 
Tealise tl.at they will tinily succeed only when- they 
thomsolvos follow the path of the Lord which is that 
of love, Service, sympathy and reason. 

• Then again, in the name of religion, all sorts of 
'social maliiraotices and evil customs are defended. Tn 
India, early marriage, the institution of untouohability 
•enforced widowhood, drv dasi system, animal sacrifice 
■before deities, and the fattening of corrupt and debauch 
'inahants and prios;s over temple property or offerings, 
are defended in the name of religion. Such' practices 
should be open to revision and regulation by state 
legislation and public- opinion .because they hamper 
the development of the' young mind and produce a 
demoralising effect on the nation. 

ITurther, religion must teach us the lesson of toler- 
:ation. We must allow tiio other religions their due. 
All religions essentially aim at the same thing and 
■hence wo must not look; with an oye of hatred .or con- 
tempt towards them. 

{vii) Bejormatory /Js.for/af/oiis. They are those 
which are organised by such people as entertain a 
common belief about the necessity of removing from 
society what they consider an evil. The e.vample of 
Such an -association is the iiarijan Sevak Sangh iif, 
•India which aims at the removal of untouchability from 
Hindu society. These as.sociations again, are essential 
and important. They perform the task which a doctor 
does in physical- life. -Their object -is to restore the 
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liealth of society by curing the disease from which it is 
suffering. Often, society tends to become conservative. 
Often, institutions,' however dangerous they may be, 
com 3 to possess a sacredness on account of their long 
history. . The majority of men acquiesce in them im- 
perceptibly and unconsciously. The reformers awaken 
the sleeping conscience of the community to the inequ- 
ties and injustices of the social system. They perform 
.extremely useful tasks. A reformer must, however, 
remember the remarlc of Gandhiji, that, ‘his path is full 
of thorns and pitfalls.’ These associations, must not 
.try to impose reform on an unwilling community. 
Reform is always slow in operation and the conscience 
of the community must be widely awakened before 
can become effective An attempt to impose reform on 
unwilling people is as harmful as is the opposition to 
any reform whatever. 

(wifi) Recreational As.^ocfotfori.-?. They are those 
svhicti are organised for the purpose of providing re- 
oroation to their mombors. The examples of such asso- 
ciations are the various social clubs, sport chibs and 
artistic clubs. These associations are also important 
in social life. They are its safety valve. They makes 
life a thing of joy and pleasure. They soothe the tired 
man and save him from ennui and boredom. Within 
thoiv precincts the worries and anxieties of the world 
arc forgotten and man touches the fountain springs of 
his being. Hero again, it must be re narked that all 
recreational associations do not perform this noble 
function. Some of these associations, like gambling 
dens or drinking clubs become centres of degeneration 
and corruption. Such associations constitute the 
plague spot of civil life and must not bo tolerated. 

Poxpcr. On this basis associations may be 
r.'.lassified into : (0 Sovereign : (n) semi-sovereign’ and 
' [fif) non-sovereign associations. 

(0 A Siivercign as«o> ianon is one which possesses 
unlimited power of issuing command and securin'T 
obedience from its members. Such an association is 
the state. 
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(m) . A Semi-Sovereign association is one which 
possesses some but not all the attributes of soverei- 
gnty e.g., a Municipal Board, District Board, etc. 

{Hi) A Non-Sovereign association is one which 
does not possess such a power, but which acts throijgh 
persuasion, e.g., religious associations, recreational 
associations, etc. 

Problem of Loyalties. Associations, as we have seen 
exist to perform important services to man. These 
associations are therefore entitled to expect the loyalty 
of their members. They can claim from their members 
devoted service even at the cost of a certain sacrifice 
of comfort. They can ask the members to act enthu- 
siastically for the association and devote their energies 
for it’s good. They can levy contributions on their 
members for the purpose of securing funds to carry 
on their work. Again, they expect their members to 
obey all rules made by associations. They can punish 
any member for disloyalty or disobedience by ex-com- 
municating him. 

They Must Expect, Not Total But Partial Loyalty., 
But these associations should not and cannot ask their 
members to do anything they please. They can ask 
only for certain things and not all things. This is so 
because an association satisfies one and not all the 
interests of its members. A religious association looks 
after the beliefs of its members and does not and cannot 
provide them with bread or recreation. In other words, 
only part of the life of a man passes in any one associar 
tion. He cannot, 'therefore, be expected to care for one 
association only and neglect the others. The family 
cannot ask its members to ignore all the other associa-r 
tions of which they are members. If it makes such 
an attempt, there would be conflict and civic life would 
suffer. It is, therefore, essential that each associatioii; 
should always subject its claim to the good of commu- 
nity as a whole. Each association should try not'ohly 
to promote its own interests but also all such interests 
which are common to all. It is only when associationef 
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live for the sake of the whole community, that they 
would be able to perform their functions properly. The 
following illustration would make our point clear : 

Example. Mazdoor Sabhas or trade unions exist to 
protect the interest of the workers ; employers’ associa- 
tions exist to protect the interests of the employers. 
Suppose the Mazdoor Sabh a considers that a 10% in- 
crease in the wages of the workers Ls necessary for 
the greater comfort of the workers. The employers’ 
associations consider such an increase as injurious 
for its interests, liiach of these associations should 
not try to press its claim on the basis of its interests 
only. Both of them should consider which claim is 
essential for the greater good of the community as a 
whole. It is only then that their claims could be 
adjusted. If they considered only their interests, there, 
would bo no basis of agreement between them and a 
perpetual class war would result causing injury to both. 
In short, no association has a right of compelling its 
members to do things that are injurious to the whole 
community. 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. Wliat nre the m'lin upes of ns^ocialions in which a modern 
community organises itself. (U.!'., 1041 and 1942) 

2. Whv is il ncce«sary for man to move in associations ? How- 
do you distinguish l)clwcen the functions of a social club, and athletic 
association and a state ? (U.P., 1933) 

3. How wou'd you classify associations? Point out in brief the 
fiinetiuns p;tfotmcd by the diitercr.t a>sociations. 

4. What is the place of associations in the social life of man ? 

5. Write shoit notes on : — 

(il Compulsory .associations, (ii) Temporary associations, 
tiii) Rcformatoiy associations, (iv) Biological associations. 

■j 6. J)c.‘ctibe the important part played by cultural and religions 
associations in the social life cf man. 

7. Whiit is the importance of reformatory associations in society? 
How do they improve the tone of social life ? 

S. How svouK^ you classify assccratrcns on the basis of duration 
and power ? 
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FAMILY 

Definition. ^ We may roilghly define family as an 
association consisting of a man, his wife or wives and 
children, established for their mutual satisfaction and 
support'. ' 

Ba 'is of a Fnmihj. The basis of a family lies in a 
complex of instincts of its principal members, i. e., the 
husband and the wife. The most important of this 
instinct is, however, the sex instinct which has both 
biological ‘as well as psychical significance, Fvery 
ipan or woman seeks to multiply or to produce children. 
This urge is but natural. Again, the association of 
a. man with a woman has certain pleasing sensations. 
The consequence is that family life is the most 
passionately loved life because it is the home of joy 
and satisfaction. 

FmlutiOJi of Family Life. We cannot say definitely 
howTamily originally came into existence. But we do 
find that it has assumed' its present shape in the 
modt^rn communities after a long course of evolution. 
Originally the family was patriarchal, the characteri- 
stics of which we have given in an eanier chapter. 
When the state arose, the father lost his right of 
inflicting death or slavery on his children because “this 
power was taken over by the state. With the rise of 
Christianity polygamous household ended in most 
cases and family became a union between one man 
and one woman. With the rise of rationalism, woman 
began to secure an equal status with man in the 
family, until we find that, today, she has become a 
partner instead of being a slave of her husband as 
she originally was. This evolution she ws that family 
has undergone a vital change in it's nature and 
constitution during all these ages. It is possible that 
it may change still more radically in the future. 
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Orgavisation of the Family. The organisation of the’ 
modern family is quite simple. The power of control 
and making rules for family behaviour is vested with 
the father tnough the mother has also m recent times 
begun to play an important part in this respect. The 
management of the various functions of the household 
is usually with the housewife, though the father also 
looks after some important things. Broadly speaking, 
the father looks after the family business, while the 
anotlier cares for household duties. In some oases both 
the husband and wife earn for the support of the 
family. In rare cases the earnings of the wife alone 
keep the family going. The sanction behind the pater- 
nal command and regulation is love, and in extreme 
cases ex-coninninicanon. The parents arc also autho- 
rised b}’-. the state to inflict light punishments on the 
children for their good. 

Functions of the family. Family performs functions 
which are extremely important for individual and 
social welfare. Therefore, thougli it is the smallest 
association, yet it is the most important. Its functions 
may he class;fied as (1) b’ological, (2) economic, (S) 
cultural, (4) civic, (5) recreational, and (h) religious. 

A\) B.oiogical. The biological function of the family 
the basis of its existence. It exists for the piocrea- 
rion and nursing of cliildren. It is witliin the family 
lhat life multiplies and grows We can siy that the 
jiropcr nursing and care of children cannot be possible 
under any other arrangement. The father and mother 
arc drawn to their children by such natural impulses 
of love as others cannot possess towards them. They 
lind it pleasant to .serve their children, to care for their 
comforts and labour tor their happiness. Others would 
feel it a burden to looK. af'cr these children because it 
' involves immense trouble and inconvenience. No 
other persons except the parents are bound to the child- 
ren by the ties of love. It is, therefore, they who can 
bear all this hard burden with the greatest pleasure. 

We may. therefore, conclude, that family is nature's 
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own .arrangement for the protection and pre servation 
of the children. In other words, family not only.gene- 
fates new life, but also protects it with the most enthu- 
siastic efforts. 

1^/(2) Economic. Again, the family performs func- 
'rions which are either economic or semi-economic in 
character; 

(a) In the fir.st place, family participates in the 
process of production through the organisation of some 
business. ^ 

, (b) In 1he second place, it is a unit which holds and 

transmits property. The institution of inheritance 
horn and supported by the family has important conse- 
quences in the life of the community. Through this 
institution the family transmits property to its succeed- • 
ing generations on the basis of w hich depends much of 
their success and happiness. 

, (c) In the third place, family draws up its budget 

the apportionment of its income to the various 
needs of the family and its members. This can be done 
best by the parents who are guided by sympathy and 
love. 

(d) Finally, family often transmits a vocation 
sfrom generations to generation. 

It is thus seen that family is an important unit of 
economic life even today. 

(3) Cultural. Another i nportant function of the 
family is the development of , culture among its mem- 
bers. The personality of the members is enriched 
by their mutual contact. The parents are creatures of 
sympathy and affection qualities, which constitute an 
essential part of culture. In the second place, the 
children learn by imitation, the language, the manners, 
and the etiquette of thei'- parents. Thirdly, the earliest 
education of the child begins in' the family. This edu- 
cation is imparted to the growing child in an atmos- 
phere which is more congenial to his nature than 
the atmosphere of the school;- 
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In short, the family passes. the acquisitions of the 
past to the child with the least possible strain on his 
mind. C\ 

’ (4) Civic : Fannlij is the Eternal School of Social ^ 

Life. One of the most important functions of the_^^ 
family is the evoking of the social spirit ih the grow- • 
irig child. ' It is so to say the eternal school of chizen- 
ship. ' . 

Social life depends on certain virtues which are 
present in every human being, but these virtues are 
in the child at the time of its birth. It 
requires, a stimulus for its development’ which is' pro- 
vided by tiri^anuly.‘'^^^^|;\?^L^'’ I .V 

'y'^Tjove.. In the first place family atmosphere is sur- 
charged with love. The tie between husband and -wife 
is one of mutual affection, and respect. ■ a gain, both 
father and mother shower love on their children. They 
remain ready to do anything in their power for the 
sake of the child. The child thus breathes the air of 
love and grows up to be a creature of love. Love is the 
basis of p,ur..sooial .rel ations,. Family, thus, evokes in 
the child a quality which is the foundation of true 
civic life. 

^ Service. ^ tho second placo family, is the J.rome.ol 
selfless sorvice.^ The parents servo each other not for 
any~ monetary consideration but out of love. Their 
care and consideration for the children is radst unsel- 
fish and continuous. The children learn the lesson of 
8or\'ico by example of their parents in the family. 
This spirit of service i^gaijn the basis of true_ citizen- 
ship. ' ” 

Co-operation. In the third place, family .depends on 
''co-ope^ration. among its members^ ’The pa’rehts"c^'-'' 
operate to provide' for ' ■thd''ne’ed's^of the familv. The 
children co-operate to play, in this wav, the child 
gradually imbibes the lesson of co-operation and begins 
to see its importance in life. ' Co-operation, again, is 
the basrs pf mvic life. In this w'ay 'the family helps the 
child to grow uiTinto a "good citizen. 
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Toleration. Similarly, family develops the virtues 
of toleration and loyalty — both of which are e'xtremely 
important to a good civic life. Within the family 
toleration and, loyalty have to be practised for, its 
BuccBss and happiness.' Iii an atmosphere of ooi.flict 
and discord family life is bound to end in aisrap'tion. 
Thjt.child„.therefore, learns .these q ualiti es b y practice 
and example within the. family. ' 

Edamtioni The family serves as a great sobool of 
'education. The mind of the child is very plastic and 
impressionable, naturally therefore, it imbil5eii"'V*gTeat 
deal of informaton about the ideas, opinions, habits 
and ways oi living prevalent '.n the family. . Lives o f 
great men, all tell iis how _the whole foundation_of.,. 
their future career' -was 'laiSTtitHo family. 

_^:^'Obedience and Discipline. The children out of res- ' 
pect and love obey their parents. They are made 
amenable to family discipline. The head of the family 
sees to it that the child learns only those things which 
are good for his future life. These instincts of cbedir 
erice and discipline very much nelp the child in deve- 
loping his future social Ute. 

We thus find that family is the most natural and 
the best school for the teaching of civic virtues. This 
truth was well expressed by M^zipi^in his r^arlc, 

“ the_chiId-LearasJ:he-hest lessqn-of-Gi tizen shinJieGgBBn- 
the kiss of 'the,mothex J.nd the cares of tbe-fathetr ” 
o) Reere ational. Family is also a centre of recrea- 
''tion. The father, after the dav’s labour, fiads himself 
refreshed by playing with the children. Afeain every 
person finds a comfort and joy in the company of his 
wife. Within the family be sees ■vidons of paradise 
and forgets the worries and the amenities of the world; 
A good family is the abode of peace and joy, of play 
and recreation. . - . , 

.y' (6) Religious. Finally, the family develops re- 
ligious and spiritual- qualities bf its metl^bers. The, 
children are brought up in the religion of their parents.' 
They develop habits which make them spiritually gooiF 
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The family brings the parents nearer to God everyday.’ 
In their children they see the divine presence. The- 
children m^ke their parents humane and gentle and 
thus they give as much to them as they take from 
them. . ; ; 

These functions make the family the keystone- of 
the arch of good social life. It is the temple in which- 
all that is noble and great dwells. On it depends the 
fate of the child. It is, in short, • a miniature univer-, 
sity, a miniature church, a miniature club, a miniature', 
state and a miniature world. 

of Family Loyalty. ITaturally, the family, 
draws the most passionate loyalty of its members. This, 
loyalty is more intense than that given to any other 
association. Heroin lurks a danger. It may happen; 
that family may ab.sorb all the sympathies of its mem- 
bers. In other words, a man may live merely for the 
good of nis family and saori'fico the good of the county ■ 
or the . world for its sake. This has happened again 
and- again in human histoiy. In our country this 
danger o.\ists in a great degree even today for one 
social structure is ba^ed on ■ family loyalty. It is 
essential for a person who seeks to livo a true social, 
life to know the limitations of his allegiance to the, 
family k If is only when this limitation is kept in view 
that family would be able to discharge its civic func- 
tions efficiently. ' . 

CondUion lor the soccess of the famify life. 
Apart from this the success of the family as muchr 
depends on certain conditions. The family can succeed 
in imbibing good qualities in the children only in a' 
healthy environment. The mind of the child is' very 
plastic and naturally, therefore, what he sees going on 
•5 around him leaves permanent impression in his mind 
and character. A child born in a drunken family, 
brought up amidst misery and starvation and fac^ 
with family bickerings and abu.'-os will grow with habits 
deformed and character spoiled. Healthy family con- 
ditions are, therefore, essential for the development of 
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civic virtues. These conditions are partly' external to 
family life and partly inherent in its organisation. 

External Conditions. The external conditions essen- 
tial for the success of family life appear to us to be the 
following ; — 

(1) Economic Minimum. The family as such, must 
have the right of economic minimum secured to it. It 
means that the family must be provided that amount 
of wealth by the stete which is essential for the full 
satisfaction of the needs of all its members including 
the children. This does not mean that the family must 
have this wealth even if its adult members do not work. 
It only means that no family should suffer from want 
because its adult members are unable to work on 
account of ill-health, or because their employment does 
not secure them sufficient to satisfy their needs. 

(2) Suitable House. A family must be provided 
with house suitable for its healthy development and 
comfortable life. In the absence of proper house, the 
family, cannot enjoy good physical, mental or spiritual 
health. The limbs of family members would remain 
stunted or sick, their habits would be bad and their 
character and temperament would be spoiled in the 
absence of a suitable residence. 

Internal CondiUons. A family for its success, again 
requires the presence of certain conditions within 
itself. 

Education. In the first place, the parents must be 
well educated specially in the principles of child 
psychology, health, personal hygiene and social life. 
It is on such knowledge that the proper upbringing of 
the children, which is one of the main tasks of the 
familv, depends. Again, it is through education, that 
sweetness of life can be secured between the husband 
and the wife and between the parents and the children. 

Mutual Affection. In the second place, theie must 
be mutual affection between the husband and the wife 
in the family life is to be successful. The yoking toge- 
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ther of umvilling partners in' a. family, has not only 
brought disastrous consequences on them but also oh 
the children. A family must be an association and not 
a prison or a conCeiitration camp. Mutual affection 
can be possibly only, when and if, marriage depends 
partly on the choice of those who are to be married, 
and partly on the ideal of service and sacrifice. 

(3) Toleration. The husband and the wife should 
have toleration for the differences between them and 
mutual respect for each other as well as for the child- 
ren. It is only when this spirit of accommodation and 
respect exists that the personality of each member can 
grow and become rich. If the children are treated with 
disrespect, they will iiot be able to develop any worthy 
character. If differences are not tolerated, home would 
become a battlefield rather than remain the temple of 
peace. 

(4) Co-Operation. The husband and the wife should 
fully Go-operatc among themselves and bear the family 
burden jointly. This can be best discharged when they 
divide the responsibilities among themselves and dis- 
Gliargo 4116111 to the best < f their capacities. A natural 
divisibh of .responsibilities would be for the wife to, 
look after the children and the house-hold, and for the. 
husband to work for securing . sufficient income. Wo. 
say so because, nature has made the growth of the 
child depend on the nursing of the mother. We do not 
mean, however, that the wife is to remain shut within 
the four walls of the house, or that she is not to share, 
in the responsibilities ot citizenship. On the contrary, 
we realise' that a healthy life can be possible onlv' 
when and if, the women have the same opportunities 
in the wider life of society as men. We, however, do 
feel that so far as the responsibilities of family life are 
concerned the economic burden should mainly remain 
on the husband and the burden of nursing the children 
on the wife. Within this division, however, there will 
remain ninny occasions of give and take behveen the 
two. 
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(5) Small Number of family Members. Finally, ‘ the 
•family must consist of only those members who are 
hound together by a close natural tie. This would be 
the case if the family consisted of the husband, wife 
and their children only. The adjustment between the 
pi embers ia such a case would be easy and sweet. 
The'^e can be, under certain circumstances, other mem- 
bers as well, such as the father and the mother of the 
married couple. But any extension of the family from 
its natural size strains the loyalties of the various 
members and consequently leads to friction and dis- 
harmony. 

Bights and duties of the family members. Before 
we conclude, we feel' it necessary to give rights and 
duiies of the membern of the family. The children 
possess certain rights and owe certain duties.- We give 
below so'me of the important rights and duties 

(1) The first and the most important right 6f the 
.child IS to get a proper upbringing. . This means that 
the child is to be properly fed and clothed. If these 
•things are not provided to him, he will not grow up to 
be a good man or a good .citizen. 

1 (2) The second right of the child is to • be property 

educated. Education, as we have shown earlier, has 
an important bearing on the good life of the individual 
and the society. If the child is kept illiterate, he will 
pot be able to play his proper part in life. 

( ) The third right of the child is to get just treat- 
ment from his parents. The parents should not" treat 
the child in a despotic and arbitrary Way. They should 
realise that their main responsibility is to evoke the 
latent faculties of the child rather than to force him 
into their own image. 

(4) Barents' should not make an unjust distinction 
between sons and daughters. Both of them possess 
unique personalities. Both require opportunities for 
development. Both are essential for social life. Thor© 
is, therefore, absolutely no reason for an invidious dis- 
tinction between the two. 
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The children owe the duty of obedience, respect and 
service to their parent*-. They have to work in har- 
mony with other members of the family and most 
obey its rulos.^ 

TEST QUESTIONS 

t. ''Fami'y is thc cta'llc 'of social vitiucs.’ Discuss fU. P., 1942) 

I 2. Ffttnity is the more important of all associations. Discuss, 
<U. P., 194O) 

5, Wliat is a family ? What arc the mote important functionr 
which it perform ? 

I 4. Family is the eternal school of social life. Explain and 
■discuts, hew social virtues arc first developed in family life. tU. P,, 

»930 

f 5. Discuss the propisiti'n that family is the greatest of edu- 
C-alionnl institutions. (U, I’,, 1036' 

' 6. What are the ennJitions necessary for the success of farailj- 

life ? 

y. What is the basis of the organisstion of family life ? Discuss 
in brief its evolution and constitution. 

S. Whit are the more important rights and duties of family 
fetembers ? 
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state 

§ 1. MEANINGS' AND ELEMENTS OE STATE . 

State is the most important association in social 
life. It performs functions which determine directlr' 
or indirectly the happiness and progress of the com- 
munity as a whole. It may be almost asserted that the 
state is on the earth, subject to God in heaven, the 
master of human destiny. Its decisions may involve 
for its members the sacrifice of life and 1 iberty of pro- 
perty and happiness. Its service may make jiossible 
for them a vision of beauty which they may otherwise 
not gat. It ds,, therefore, absolutely essential for us to 
have, as far as possible, a clear idea about the nature 
and importance of state; 

Farfows Definitions of the Term State, We nieef,' 
however, at the very outset with and important diffi- 
culty. It is that, scholars are not agreed among them-* 
selves about the real significance of the term state. 
There are, remarks Garner, as many definitions of the 
term state as there are writers on political science. 
Hegel says that, it is the march of ^od on earth, while 
'K-araT Marx considers it as, the executive committee of 
the exploiting classes. Some consider it, a power sys- 
tem, while other^elieve it to be, a welfare system. 
‘State is power’, said Jhietscldre^ ‘state is' general will', 
say others. Our task will become simpler if we approach 
the problem of defining the state by considering the 
essential elements found in all those associations, 
which are called states in modern times. An analysis 
of these reveals that all these states possess four essen- 
tial elements which are : — 

(1) Population. (2) Territory. (3) Government. 
(4) Sovereignty. 
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We shall consider the significance of these elements 
below, but for the present we have only to remark that 
the definition of thd state must include all these ele- 
ments within it. This test is fulfilled by Garne r’s 
definition, which is as follows 

“The state is a community of persons, more or less 
numerous, permanently occupying a definite portion of 
territory, independent, or nearly so, of external control 
and possessing an organised government to which the 
great body of inhabitants render habitual obedience. 

Leac ock h as also given a short and comprehensive 
definifibn oT the term state. According to him ‘state 
is a people organised for land within a definite 
territory.’ 

Discussion of the elements of state. We have 
-stated above the elements of state. All these must be 
present simultaneously, before we can term any group 
of men as a state. 

(11 Population. These elements show that the state 
is firstly a human association, ?. e., it is an association 
consisting of human beings. We cannot think of the 
state as something apart from, and above to its mem- 
ber.c. Wo cannot think of it as the divine idea on 
march. There can bo no state if there are no human 
beings. It is immaterial as to what number of human 
lacings is there in a state. It is only necessary that 
there must be men living in it. It is no doubt true that 
ten or twelve mhn cannot constitute a state, but this is 
becaiisD these ten or twelve men cannot on account of 
their small number possess the other attributes of the 
state; Any number of men, provided the number is not 
extremely small, can constitute a state. There is no 
higher limit to the .strength of membership of state 
Aristotle no doubt believed that the state should not 
^.liicrude more than a lakh citizens, but this statement 
■ has no force whatever in modern times. On the con- 
trary, wo have states whose population runs into 
ntillions. From the point of view of the power of 
the state, a large population is extreraelv desiraWe' 

8 
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There is one more thing to be noted in this connection. 

It is that the man constituting the state must possess 
-a large measure of agreement among themselves about 
their common life, that ‘is to say, they must 
constitute a real community if the state is to remain 
stable. Where this condition is not fulfilled a danger 
of civil war always remains within the state. W.e 
shall consider this point in more detail when ,we come 
to discuss the nature and importance of the principle 
of nationality. 

/ ( 3 ) Territory. State is secondly a territorial associa- 

/tioB, i.e., it is an association that controls and regulates 
social life within a defined territorial area. 

All persona born within that area are subject to its 
control from their birth. They have to obey -its laws, 
fight for it in war, pay taxes to it and obey its com- 
mands whether they like it or not. In certain cases, its 
jurisdiction extends beyond its frontiers, but such 
cases are strictly limited and few. \ 

Hero again, we oa.nnot lay down any maximum or 
minimum area of land which must be possessed before 
a community can become a state. This may be . a few 
miles or it may cover a major part or even the whole 
earth. The states of Manaep, Lujeemberg, etc., possess 
an area of a few sefuare miles'~0.’h,ile U. S. S. R. and 
United States of America cover vast territories. .Terri- 
tory has a very important influence on the power, 
character and organisation of the state. W'e cannot 
discuss all these things here but we can say that the 
richer the area in minerals, in agricultural, and indus- 
trial resources, the more powerful will be the state. 

— $. 

(3) Government. Thirdly,' the state is organized in 
a govornmenT. No population can become a state which 
.^dpes not possess an agency for the form ulation, 

-' •’’enforcement and in terpretation of its will. Such an)„- 
imofg’amseH population would hot be able to act as ,a^c 
united whole. It will be more or less a mob and not a S> 
state. If it is to be the state, it must tia-ve .such an 
agency which is termed as the government; 
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It is not necessary for a population to possess any 
peculiar kind of government to be a state. All that is 
necessary is to have some form of government within 
the community for maintaining law and order, 

(4) Sovereigntij. L^'inally, the state is a sovereign 
association. It is independent of external control and 
its will is supremo over the will of all individuals and 
■groups of individuals within its territories. In other 
words, no outside state can compel it to perform any 
particular act and within the state every single indivi- 
dual and group of individuals are under duty to render 
it complete obedience in all matters in which it issues 
its commands to them. None of them can plead the 
■sviperior claims of the word of God, the prescriptions 
of morality, religious principles, or the command of 
-economic and other associations. Again, it possesses 
superior power, that is to say, it can employ unlimited 
force for the securing of such obedience. It can inflict 
-death, forfeit property or inflict banishment. The 
power of the state finds expression in its army and 
police force which, it alone can keep as against all 
-other human groupings within its borders. The supre- 
macy of power and will is essential for its exi.stenco 
und distinguishes it from all other associations. - — ■ 

§ 2. STATE DISTINGUISHED FROM OTHER TERMS 

Difference between slate and society. The term 
society and state are generally used as synonyms. But 
-they are quite different. 

(11 Society means the people living in social rela- 
tionship wkh each other. State, on the other hand, is 
the agency of the society for maintaining law and 
order within a definite territorv. 

(2) Society has no territorial reference. It only 
.jineans, and relation between man and man for mutual 
benefit and may, Therefore, extend to the whole world 
or may bo confined to the home. The state on the other 
hand' cannot exist without a definite and fixed territory. 
It has its own boundaries and no other state is allow^ 
to make any encroachments upon them. 
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(3) In a state there is a political organisation, 
namely, the Government, while in society, no definite- 
organisation is needed, e.g., when we speak of the 
hunters society or the Red Indian society, we , do not 
refer to any organisation of these societies. 

(4) The state can enforce obedience to its commands 
by force, the society can do so only by persuasion. 
Society has no police or military at its command and 
hence it has to depend only on the good will of its 
members for obedience to. its laws.-- 

(5) State exists within the society. It is a form of 
association while society is an association of associa- 
tions. 

Sometimes the word society rts'used in a nairower 
sense to mean an association of persons organised to- 
gether for the promotion of a common end, e.g., the 
food relief society, or the mathematical society, etc. , 

In that case, the difference between state and asso- 
ciation is as follows : — ' • 

(1) The membership of state is compulsory. Every 
citizen is bound to be a member of some state. The 
membership of an association is optional. A man may 
refuse to be a member of any association whatsoever 
without any fear of punishment. 

(2) The extent of a state is confined to a particular 
area. It has its fixed boundaries, while the area of an 
association may extend throughout the tvorld. Many 
associations now-a-days are international in character, 
e.p., the communist international. 

(3) A man can become a member of as many volun- 
tary associations as he pleases but ho cannot belong to 
more than one state at a time. 

(4) The purpose of a voluntary asscoiation is of 
restricted nature. It is formed to further one interest 
common to its membeus only, e.g., education or recrea- 
tion or charity, etc. The state is concerned with the 
general welfare of all the members residing within its 
territories. 
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(5) The state is permanent while associations may 
have a temporary existence. The latter cease to exist 
when the pui*pose for which they came into existence 
is realised. For example, if a flood relief society is 
formed, its existence will end as soon as the work of 
flood relief has been completed. 

(G) The state imposes compulsory taxes on citizens ; 
the associations realise only voluntar y con tribution's. 

(7) Associations exert power by per-suasion, the 
state by compulsion. If an individual does not obey 
the laws of the state, he is punished by a law comt and 
■can be sent to the jail. If he does not obey the laws 
of the association, ho is only censored by public opinion 
and cannot bo punished to undergo imprisonment. 
_^(8)--The state is sovereign : its power is unlimited. 
The power of an association is limited by the laws of 
the state. 

^Distinction between stale and governnient . Govorn- 
mont is the machinery of the stale or the ^agency 
tirrougi n^ blrzlt? 7Tn ~de are carrO'ohiK ' All those 
p'eoplc who are occupied in o.x^pfessing or administer- 
ing, the will of the state' constitute the Government. 
In other words, xho sum ‘total of all the legislative, 
•executive, and judicial bodie.s, in the central, provin- 
cial and ■ local organs is Government, The distinction 
between the state and the Government may be des- 
■cribed as follows ; — 

(1) All citizens constitute the .state but the Govern- 
ment is composed only of a few persons, namely, those 
who are engaged in administering the territories of 
■.state. 

(3) The state is ]>ermanent, while Government is 
temporary. The Government may change from day to 
■day or from year to year, a Congress Government may 
be replaced by a Muslim League, a Muslim League 
Government by a Hindu Sabha and so on, but state 
never changes. The state can change only when it 
loses its independence and becomes the territory of 
-some other powerful state. 
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(3) The state is an abstract term, an idea which 
exists in mind only, while Government is distinctly 
concrete. 

(4) A.11 states are exactly similar in nature but the' 
Government may be of a variety of types, e.g-, dicta- 
torial or democratic, unitary, federal, parliamentary, 
non-parliamentary, etc. 

(5) The state possesses sovereign powers ; the 

Government can exercise only such authority 'as has 
been delegated to it by the state which is limited. In- 
dividuals may have rights against the Government 
but none against the state. ^ 

Is India a state ? Wo have seen that the essential 
elements of a state are (1) population, (21 territory, 
(3) Government, and' (4) sovereignty. India possesses 
the first three characteristics but not the fourth, 
namely, external independence and internal supre- 
macy. As such she cannot be said to be a state. 

For the same reason we would say that, Patiala or 
Hyderabad or (Jhina or Korea or Malay States, etc. are 
not states. 

Are dominions states ? The dominions of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Ne^vfoundland 
and Irish Free States have all been recognised as 
enjoying Dominion Status by the Statute of Westmins- 
ter pa ssed in 1931. The statute runs as''follows : — 

The dominions are all autonomous, aolf-governing 
communities within the British Empire equal in status, 
in no way subordinate to one another, in any aspect of 
their internal and external affairs though united toge- 
ther by a common allegiance to British Crown and 
freely associated as members of the British Common 
Wealth of Nations. Further the statute lays down 
that the British Parliament will have no right to revise 
or veto the legislation passed by the Dominion Parlia- 
ments. It moans that the Dominions have also a right 
to secede from the empire if they so choose. Ireland 
has actually severed all relations with the British 
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Empire. The statute also provides that no legislation 
effecting a Dominion can be passed by the British Far- 
liament except with the request and consent of the 
Dominion concerned. The British Parliament has no 
right to change the constitution of any dominion or to 

any other laws for its territories. The .statute 
finally declare.s that no alteration will be made in the 
law.s affecting the succession to the throne without the 
consent of the dominion parliamont.s. The premiers 
of the dominions were consulted before the question 
of King Edward’.s abdication from the throne was 
decided. The above provisions clearly indicate that 
the dorainion.s are absolutely independent. Some 
writers, therefore, .suggest that they may be counted as 
slaves but Profeaso r_ICeit.h.and some other writer.s say 
that the dominions are not completely free in external 
mattens. They cannot declare war against the mother 
country. Hence they cannot bo regarded as states. ^ 

Difference between state and nation. The term 
nation is used as synonymous with state. This is 
illustrated by the fact what is actually a league of 
states is called the League of Nations. The two terms 
should, however, he kept distinct. 

Nation is a matter of sentiment, slate a condition 
in laiv ; nation is a .‘jpiritnal unity, state an objective 
organisation. We may say that, broadly speaking, 
state is distinguished from the nation by the following 
elements : — 

(1) State is alway.s organised in a governn out, a 
nation may or may not be organised. 

t2) State is sovereign, it can compel obedience 
and punish the rebels. The nation possesses the power 
only of a spiritual appeal. It is a feeling which binds 
jonly those who feel it. 

(;.) State may contain more than cne nation, c.g., 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, etc., and a nation may bo distri- 
buted in a number of states as the Poles are today. 

Sometimes the term nation is used to mean nation- 
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ality plus state. But tb'e better opinion seems to b^' to 
use nation and nationality as convertible terms. 

DUIerence between state and country. A coimtiy 
is a geographical expression. It has nothing to do 
with the political organisation of a state. Within a 
country, there may exist several states as .was the 
case with India during Moghul or early Hindu period. 
Again, a state may be spread over many ooun|;ries. 
Generally a state tends to be organised within the 
natural frontiers of a country and hence for this 
reason the two terms are considered synonyms by the 
ordinary man. ; 

§ 3. NECESSITY OP STATE 

The state acts through force and compulsion It 
often compels its citizens to do something which they 
do not like. Often its interference causes some of its 
citizens the loss of property or life. It inflicts punish- 
ment extending upto death penalty on those who do 
not obey its commands. In short, it f or ces a certain 
way of life on citizens. Bu^no^[umaI^heing'^ikes ’'to 
be force'dlb'do'anyth'iiig and none likes being punish- 
ed. Further, compulsion has many evil effects on 
those on whom it is exercised as well as on those who 
exercise it. The person who is compelled to do a 
certain thing loses his sense of self-respect, resourceful- 
ness and initiative. Such a person always remains in the 
grip of fear. He cannot develop the habit of independ- 
ent thinking and action. These are, however, extreme- 
ly desirable for the progress of civilisation and the 
organisation of hapainesa. Compulsion also develops 
among those who exercise it. Those characteristics 
which are extremely undesirable from the social and 
individual point of view. They become intolerant, 
narrow-minded, selfish and dictatorial. They begin to 
trample the good of others. It is thus obvious that the 
necessity of the use of 'Compulsion and force, and of 
the organisation which exists . to use them, must be 
completely demonstrated before they can bo permitted 
to exi.st. 
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'Anarchist View. We find that an important school 
of thinkers usually called as anarchist believe that 
state is not only unnecessary, but it is extremely dan- 
gerous. They not only believe that man can live the 
best possible life without state,' but they go further and 
assort that state makes it impossible for man to live a 
good life. They believe that the highest life is one in 
which love, sympathy, service and voluntary co-opera- 
tion are governing principles. All those qualities are 
present in man. If he is left free to act according to 
his nature, these principles would *provail in life and 
'the Kingdom of God’ would have been realised. Fur-^ 
ther, tile ‘Kingdom of God, is sustained by the law of ' 
love and suppressed by the law of force.’ The state is, 
as Trietseke remarked ‘the embodiment of force’, and 
as such it is the enemy of good life. 

Criticism of Anarchist V~icio. The view of the 
anarchist, however, does not appeal to us. It rests on 
two assumptions, each of which is not verified by the 
facts of human life. (1) In the first place it assumes 
that each man is so altruistic in character that he can- 
not but think and do what is for ttio good of others. 
In other worils, the anarchist believe that man is God- 
like in nature — knowing and willing good of each and 
all. Wo fipd that this is one .side view of human 
nature. It is no doubt true that man has God-like 
qualities, but at the same time it is also true that he 
has some bruto-liko qualities. He is a mixture of good 
and evil or the divine and the brute. It is thus obvious 
that the conclusions of anarchists are vitiated by this 
false assumption. (2) The s-cond assumption of the 
anarchists is that there is a natural harmony in hu- 
man life, that is to say, there is no unavoidable conflict 
between the desires of man. ft is because they accept 
this natural harmony, that the 'anarchists can assert 
that there will be no conflict if men are left to act 
according to their nature Thi<, however, is not the 
case to be met with in actual life. The desires of men 
are diver.se and conflicting. One desires one thine, 
while another hates it. It becomesTTher^ore^ 
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sary that these desires be co-ordinated iji such a way 
that the maximum satisfaction may result to each and 
all. .Harmony must be consciously organised in social 
life. This again shows that anarchism does not give 
^ correct view about the state. 

I vState is- the !irstjCondWon_.oI-civUi.se^^Ilfe. It 

may be said without any~ exaggeration that'~Sta'te is- 
extremely essential for the civilised life of man. We. 
say for the following reasons : — 

(1) Statp. Protects -Rights and Duties — Civilised life 
can only be possible under a system of right and duties, 
maintained both in the national and international 
sphere. In the absence of such a system, the law of 
the jungle, or the tiger rule will prevail. The hand of 
each shall be against the head of the other. There 
would be no peace, no order, no justice and no security. 
The life of man would be used up in preserving itself 
and there would be no chance for man to conquer the- 
mysteries of nature or create things of beauty and joy. 
But a system of right.s and duties is not self-maintain- 
ing. Human nature being, what it is, it is but’ inevit- 
able that there would be some men who would violate 
the system of rights and duties out of their ignorance 
or their selfishness. If the individuals are left to guard 
their rights with their solitary strength,, the weak 
would not be able to do ,«o against the strong. We,, 
therefore, require a power which is above all indivi- 
duals and groups of individuals and which can maintain 
impartially the rights and duties of each and all citi- 
zens. This power wo term as the state. Wc thus find' 
that state is essential for the maintenance of the 
system of rights and duties and consequently for the- 
maintenance of the civilisation of a community. 

(2) State Protects the Country Against External !n~ 
rasion. The continued existence of the civili.sed life of 
a community depends on its security from foreign con- 
trol. Often, in historic times it has happened that the 
civilised people have been reduced to the verge of bar- 
barism by losing their froodom. The history of Borne 
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and of India bear eloquent testimony to this assertion. 
An unorganised community cannot, however, be able 
to' protect itself against this danger. It can' succeed in 
keeping its independence and repelling any foreign 
attack only, when and if, it is well organised and well 
disciplined. This organisation is provided to the com- 
munity by the state. State is, therefore, necessary for 
the maintenance of national independence and protec- 
tion from foreign invasion. 

(3) State Maintains infernal Peace and Order and 
Administers Justice. Civilisation requires peace and 
order for its growth ; anarchy and lawlessness are in- 
compatible with it. This condition of law and order in 
society is provided by the state. Again, the state is 
needed to decide various disputes that arise among the 
various members of a community. In the absence of 
the state, bloodshed, confusion and disorder would 
prevail in the community. 

(4) It protects the. weak against tfie strung, the 
labourers against the capitalists, the peasants against 
the landlords, the servants against their masters and 
thus provides opportunitie.s for the development of 
their personality. 

(5) It Promotes Cultural Development of the Nation. 
The state advances education by establishing schools,- 
collego.s, universities, research institutions etc. It also 
maintains libraries, museums, ob.servatories, etc., for 
the benefit of scholar.s. 

(6) It Helps in the. Economic Development of the 
Countrtf. The state helps agricultural, industrial and 
commercial development of a country by constmeting 
roads, railways, telephones, telegraphs, canals, impos- 
ing protective duties, establishing industrial research 
centres, concluding trade pacts, etc., with other coun- 
tries. It also manages and controls the banks and 
other credit institutions which are so necessary for 
the economic progress of a country, 

ft Provides Facilities for Pecreaiion. The state 
provides public parks, picture galleries, zoos, cinemas, 
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theatres etc., which are considered so necessary for 
pleasure and for a civilised life. 

Conclusion. We may, therefore, conclude by saying 
that state is essential for the good life of man. It is 
his best friend, the guardian of his rights and duties, 
the protector of his individual and national freedom 
and the promoter of his collective efforts. 

§ 4. NATURE OF POLITICAl, OBLIG ATION 

The necessity and importance of the state given 
above gives us a clue to the nature of political obliga- 
tion. But before we proceed to state our view in the 
matter, it is necessary to discuss certain partial and 
consequently misleading views about the basis of poli- 
tical obligation. . 

Force tbaory. One school of thinkers believes that 
a subject obeys the state out of fear. The state has 
the power of inflicting punishment on those who do 
not obey its command. This punishment can extend to 
any limit — even to the taking of life. Hence every 
individual who is subject to the authority of the state 
fears the consequences that would fall on him, if he 
disobeyed the laws of state. In other yvords, he obeys 
the state because the consequence of disobedience is 
more unpleasant, than that of obedience. 

This school recognises only the power but not the 
rigid of the state to secure obedience to its commands. 
The view .springs from an underlying as.sumption 
about the nature of state. It is assumed by such 
people that the state is the organisation of one class to 
dominate over another, and that it does nothing 
valuable for those who have to obey its commands. 
Naturally, these people conclude that the state cannot 
rest its claim on the basis of its service, it can only, 
rest them on the sharpness of the s^vo^d at its disposal. 

Justification of the Theory- This view has some 
his-torical evidence to support its conclusions. It is 
♦ormed that there have boon, and there are oven todays 
certain states whose command had, and has no other 
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sanction except that of force. Such was, for example, 
the Moghul Empire in India and such is the Union of 
South Africa today, so far as the Negroes are con- 
cerned. 

Again, the view finds some justification from the 
fact that ultimately every state resorts to force to com- 
pel obedience, whatever the merits of its commands 
may be. 

Criticism. (1) The Theory Coniains Only Partial 
Truth. This view, it seems to us, contains only 
partial truth and is, therefore, misleading. It is true 
that state uses force to enforce obedience. But in most 
cases the use of force is only exceptional. It is 
resorted to only when some abnormal event occurs. 
Ordinarily, the state secures obedience by virtue of its 
services. People obey it because they feel, consciously, 
that in obeying it they are realising their highest 
welfare. When I obey the rule of the road, I do so, not 
because I fear that the disobedience of the rule would 
result in a prosecution, but because in obeying it 
alone, I can freely move on the road. Again, when 
I do not commit murder it is not because I fear the 
penalty of law after this act, but because I feel that 
my good consists in co-operation with and not destruc- 
tion of others. 

(2) Mere Force Cannot Sustain The State. Apart 
from this, the view ignores that force by itself can 
never .sustain the state. Force can only work for a 
time. But as soon as the subjects feel that they have 
a greater force than the state, they will overthrow it. 
A state resting purely on force is but a fragile plant, 
liable to be uprooted by the mildest breeze of discontent. 
There is one further point to be taken into considera- 
1 tion in this connection. The force that the state wields 
is not purely physical or mechanical. It is social in 
' character, that is to say, the state can exercise com- 
pulsion because art appreciable number of its citizens 
co-operate, among themselves for doing so. The 
government consists and has always consisted of many 
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individuals working together. We cannot explain fully 
the nature of political obligation unless we also explain 
the reason, ^vhy those who constitute the government 
.co-operate among themselves and obey the laws. The 
theory of force fails to explain the reason of this co- 
operation among the rulers. It can be adequately 
explained only on ihe basis of a common consciousness 
of a common end or of general will. In other words, 
they co-operate politically because they feel that in 
this way only they can achieve their welfare. 

Contract school. Another view of political 
obligation that we need consider is of the contract 
school. This school believes that we obey the state 
because we or our ancestors expressly or impliedly 
entered into a contract to obey the state. This view, 
however, rests on the false assumption . that the state 
is a product of contract and we are its members by 
our free choice. This theory is absurd and we will 
discuss it in detail in a later chapter. 

Divine Theory. Those persons who believe in the 
divine origin theory of the state hold that people obey 
the slate because the King is the direct representative 
of God on earth. This theory stands rejected today ; 
it does not furnish any true basis of political 
obligation. 

Habit, atUity, custom, etc., as basis ol Political 
.obedience . Some other political philosophers justify 
the obedience to the laws of state on the basis of 
habit, or custom, or indifference, or perception of utility, 
etc. All those views are again false and do not 
furnish^ u« with any correct basis for political 
obligation. 

True nature of political obligation. Ideati^dic riteonj. 

In our view the true basis of political obligation, as 
pointed o\it by the idealistic philosophers, lies in the 
nature of human ponsonality. Man cannot realise all 
his capacities except when ho is living in a politically 
organised society. Wo have shown above that the 
state is the custodian of civilisation and the protector 
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•of inorality. It is in the state that we- can attain our 
■full stature. In obeying it, we obey only those 
conditions which make for our good. The ■ state has 
a moral claim to obedience on us — the claim based on 
its moral nature and moral service. It is not alien to 
ixs. It is not our enemy. It is our greatest friend. We 
are bound to it by the chains of gratitude. The state 
represents our general will. It is the expression of 
the highest self in man. Wo are the state and the 
state is in us. In obeying the state we obey none 
else, but our owax solves. We can, therefore, conclude 
by saying that the true basis of political obligation 
is neither force, nor contract, nor habit, nor custom, 
nor indifference, nor perception of utility, but morality. 

AH people are not equally conscious of idealistic 
basis. Wo want, however, to caulion the reader 
against a possible misconception. All people living in 
a state are not fully conscious of the view discussed 
above, when they obey the laws of the state. There are 
many people who obey the state because they fear 
punishment, there are others who obey it because of 
habit, of indifference, or indolence, or custom, or to 
gain utility. The abox'o view onlj- poinLs out the 
ethical reason behind political obligation. 

7t IS Ko Duitj io Olfci/ an Unjui^t Siatc. In the same 
way it must not bo understood that when we obey a 
certain state, wo do .‘■o because it exists for our welfare. 
To maintain such a view would be preposterous, speci- 
ally for tho.so people wlio are pdiuicalJy ■'enslaved. 
Whenever a Negro obeys the South African 'GSverh-^ 
ment, he docs so because he knows that disobedience 
may moan death. The view only lay.s down that wo 
owe duty of obedience to the .state only because it is 
essential for bur uooil. But then, this is true only for 
the ideal state. To the imperfect state of today, our 
duty of obedience extends only to that extent to which 
it makes possible o\ir welfare. Beyond this, we owe 
no duty to the state. . 

T.tmlt ol pollUcal obedience. We owe a duty 
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the state if wo find that it has forsaken its ideal und ha? 
disobedience to booome a monster of oppression. 

The Wronq Vino. There arc of course some thinkers 
Who bolievo that under no oircumstanccs can a citizen 
disobey the state. They argue that even the worst 
state is bettor than no state or an anarchy. In a con- 
dition of anarchy, not only no individual has any 
liberty of action, but none has any .security of life. Ho 
has to move constantly under the threat of violent and 
sudden death. ISvon the wor.st state, however, secures 
the right of life to the bulk of it.s oitTzen", though it 
may not be serving them in other ways. This security 
of life is a definite improvement on the condition of 
anarchy. Any revolt against the .'•tate would mean 
reversion to anarchy and consequently, losing of the 
gain available from the .state for some fancied rights. 
Rebellion would not improve the position t it would 
worsen it. The citizens must, therefore, in all circums- 
tances, however, revolting they may he, remain obe- 
dient to the state. 

The Correct’ V iew. However, wo do not share this 
view. We feel that the adygeates of this view do not 
distinguish between tlio slate and government. 
Rebellion is always against a government, not against 
the state. In rebelling against the government wo do 
not endanger the whole social life. We only challenge 
one part of the social life which has become crashing 
to human personality. There is, therefore, no danger 
of our losing the little we have, for the sake of some- 
thing fancied t o be greater. On the - contrary, we 
would not he men if we submi'ted to the degradation 
of our spirit. We owe a dirty to ourselves as well as 
our neighbours, to overthrow a system,, if it has become 
an obstacle in our higher development. ' 

How to disobey the state. This does not mean, 
however, that every individual has the r’ght to rebel, 
whenever he feels that his rights are not being main- 
tained within the state. This duty or right arises 
only, when and if, two conditions exist. 
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Firstly, the right which is made the ground for 
disobedience must be the one which is recognised by 
the reason of the whole or a major part of the com- 
munity. Unless this is so, the danger will exist that 
what is claimed as a right by an individual is nothing 
but an irrational whim of the claimant. 

Secondly, disobedience can bo resorted to only, when 
and if, there are no legal or constitutional means for 
changing the government which denies the disputed 
right. If such means exist, the citizen must make 
attempts to convert the majority to his views and there- 
by instil a government which favours such rights. 
Disobedience of the laws of the state, or rebellion 
against its authority, must be the last remedy of .a 
desperate evil. 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. Explain the mcantfiR of the term state. What are its essen- 
tial aitrihutes ? 

2. Distinguish lietween Society, State and Government. {U.P., 
1933. *936. 19-tol 

t. DistincuisU between society and state and htiefl^i discuss 
their mutual relations. (U. P., 1930) 

4. What is the difference between the relations of a citieen with 
his religious community and with his state ? 

J, Slate is the first condition of civilised life. Expl.ain. (U, P. 
1932) 

6. Is sociallifc po'sible without Government,? .Whet is the 
necessity for the existence of Government? (U. P., 1931) 

7. Wh.at arc the types of social organiz.aiions ? How does the 
state differ from them ? (U. P., 1935) 

5. What arc the cs'cntial elements cf a sovereign ss.ste ? Do 
sou cfnsider the following to be sovereign states? Give rea.sons for 
your answer ; Jews, India, Kashmir, New Zealand, Municipal Board, 
League, Sp.ain, (U.P., 193^) 

9, Why do men obey the state ? .^re there any circumstances 
in which people have a right to disobey the state ? (U. P., 1933) 
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CHAPTER V1!n 
ORIGIN OF THE STATE 

There are a number of theories of the origin of tlio 
state. All of them contain elements of tnith, but none 
bf them except one is wholly true. Wo .shall, thoroforoi 
consider first'tho.so theories which are only partially 
true and then take uii the theory that, in our opinion. 

■ contains the largo.st element of truth. 

The theories that contain only partial truth are the 
-following : — • ; • 

(1) Theory of Divine origin of the state, (i;) Force 
theory. (3) Social contract theory. (4) Patriarchal 
theory. (5) Matriarcnal Theory. 

(1) Divine origin theory. (!) The theory that 
attributes the origin of the state to the Divine will is 
the most ancient one. According to it, state originated 
in the will of God. God created some people to rule 
and others to obey. Ho laid down the principles of 
obedience. Any disobedience of the state law was 
not only a crime but abso a sin. It was also a violation 
of the divine command. The citizen of the state had 
no option but to .obey the state. This theory took the 
■form of the Divine right of kings in the hands of 
somewriters. They as.s6rtod that the, king, derived 
his authority from God and, therefore, he'was re.sponsi- 
ble to him alone for his act of authority. The subjects 
could hot demand from the king the justification • of his 
acts. Further, the king was the representative of God 
on earth, -and as shoh • he was gifted .with greater 
reason than his subjects. The' king", alone, ' therefore, 
was to'Secide vrHat was ’for the/ god'd 'qf' his shbjectsi, 
and what not. He was to rule’oT?er them just ’ as the 
father 'rules "over ' his children^ ■ The' person' of tho 
kin^' was safer ed‘." ’"The ' subjects - wbiil'd, 'therefore', be 
guilty of sacnTege if they did violence to his person. 
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This theory of divine right of kings thus cleverly 
utilised the theory of divine origin in the interests of 
absohito and despotic monarchy. ^ 

Criticism. The divine origin theoiy of the state, 
however, rests on false assumptions and is, therefore, 
misleading. Apart from the fact that some people do 
not believe in the existence of -God and consequently 
reject the theory, wo find it attacked by others as well 
on the following groitnds : — 

(]) It ignores the vital part that man plays in the 
formation and evolution of political institutions. His- 
tory shows that man has made and unmade ' govern- 
ments. We find today that man consciously makes 
the laws and determines the institutions under which 
he has to live. It is wrong to think that the .state is 
purely a product of the Divine will.. 

(2) It leads to conson’-atism. It sanctifies the exist- 
ing tilings by giving them the sanction of Divine 
will. They are good for all time because they are the 
product of the .supremo intelligence. Any attempt to 
change them means considering the wisdom of God 
defective. It is an offence against the all-knowing. 
The theory thus goes against the dynamic nature of 
human personality. • 

(3) It opens ihe way for absolutism and tyranny. 
The claim of the king.s to rule de.spotically was support- 
ed mainly on this basis. The theory is thus dangerous 
to human welfare. 

(4) It explains only the in.stitution of kingship. 
It does not and cannot explain democracy. It is thus 
based only on a partial .study of the political institu- 
tions. 

Justification of the Thcori/. This does not mean, 
however, that the theory does nor contain any element 
of truth or that it did not prove xiseful in human 
history. 

It rightly points out that the instinct of command 
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in some people and obedience in others is natural. It 
is; in other words, given by God; Again, it emphasises 
the moral nature of the state. It rightly asserts that 
state arises because of a moral and rational conscious- 
ness which rule human life. It proved very useful in 
the cnildhood of the race. It disciplined men to habits 
of obedience and co-operation by giving the authority 
of the ruler the sanction of Divine will. It is, however, 
suited only to primitive societies where political consci- 
ousness is very low. It fails in civUised communities. 

(2) Force theory. This tneory traces the origin of 
the state to the conquest of the weak by the strong. 
A group of strong persons forcibly imposed their will 
on their weaker brethren and made them work under 
their control. A tribe conquered other weaker tribes 
and began to rule over them. Gradually, the ruled 
grew into habitual obedience. When this happened, 
the state emerged. The state thus arose out of violence 
and is even today maintained by violence. The force 
theory has founc many able advocates, specially in 
recent times. 

Criticism. The theory, howevery, contains only a 
partial truth and consequently it is misleading. It 
ignores the vital fact of co-operation on w'hich the 
authority of the state rests. The force that the state 
possesses is social, i. e., it is the prodxrct of the co-opera- 
tion of many individuals among themselves. It is thus 
obvious that authority is the product of co-operation 
as well as of force. Further, force by itself, ' cannot 
sustain the state for any length of time. It evokes 
resistance from those over whom it is exerched. if 
the state merely rested on force, there will be perma- 
nently a partial or actual condition of civil war within 
it. We do not. however, find this to be the case in 
most states. The truth is that the force of the state, 
is , itself sustained by the good the 'state does to the 
community as a whole. The state is thus not a product 
of force only. 

JiUftification. It is true that force did play an im- 
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portant part in the prigin of the state. But there were 
other factors also which brought about the origin of 
the state. The theory, therefore, stands rejected. 

(3) Social contract theory. The social contract 
theory has played a very imporant part in the history 
of mankind. It is very ancient, though it began to 
exorcise a magic spell on human minds only in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. A vast literature 
has grown up round tliis theory. We will give here 
only a brief summary of the theory. 

Statement of the. fheori/. The theory assumes man to 
bo unsocial or iinpolitical by nature. It, therefore, 
■conceives of a condition of mankind wlierein man lived 
either in isolation or at least without any political 
organisation. This condition of mankind is known as 
the state of nature. In this state of nature man obeyed 
only his natural inclina tions. In other words, he was 
’ .subject to the Law of Nature, Tlioro was no man- 
jnado law and no authority to enforce such a law. Each 
individual was the .sovereign of his own will. He could 
do w latovor he liked and take whatever ho could. No 
individual either obeyed or was under a duty to obey 
any other. 

This state of nature is conceived good by some 
thinker.s and evil by others. But all’agree that after a 
certain time this state of nature .vas found to be incon- 
venient or intolerable by man. He. therefore, decided 
to abandon it. Men entered into a contract among 
themselves to leave this .state of nature and to organise 
the state. The difTerent writers of this school uiffer 
about the conditions of this contract. According to 
some, men surrendered their powers and possessions 
completely, while other.-j believe that there was only 
> a partial surrender. Whatever tne detailed terms of 
contract were, its broad object was the organisation of 
the .state. Consequently, the state came into existence 
for the pttrpo.so of regulating human life and . removing 
from it the defects of its natural condition. 

In other words, this theory considers the states a 
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product of human agreement and not of human nature, 
Man lives in the state because he has agreed and not 
because .his nature compels him to do so. This theory' 
seeks to explain not only the origin of the state but! 
also the relation which exists between the ruler and 
the ruled. 

Before we evaluate this theory we consider it 
necessary to give the views of three famous writers on 
it. These three are Hobbes, iiocke and Bousseau. 

Hobbes. Hobbes was an Englishman and had seen 
the horrors of the civil war culminating in the associa- 
tion of king James I. His views were coloured by 
his reactions to this ciVil war. 

Hobbes starts by assuming that man by nature is a 
selfish and vain glorious creature. He seeks his preser- 
vation and aggrandisement. Both these can be possible 
only when man possesses power and more power. In 
the state of nature each man tries to gain it. Naturally, 
there is competition between them for the acquisition 
of power. There exists, therefore, a state of actual or 
potential war among all the individuals living in the 
state of nature. In other words, the state of nature 
is a state of war. It is “ a war of every man against 
every man. ” This state of war possessed its natural 
consequences. Tner© was, in the state of Nature, “ no 
industry, no culture, no navigation, no building, no 
arts, no letters, no society.” The life of man is full 
of •* fear and danger of violent deatli. ” It is “ solitary, 
poor, nasty, brutish and short." No idea of right and 
wrong exist in it. 

Naturally, this state of nature is so unpleasant that 
anything is preferable to it. The reason of man and 
the instinct of fear impel him to leave it and organise 
co-operation. Mon, ^theiotoro, enter into a contract 
among themselves Each surrenders all his powers and 
posso.ssions to a stated person or body of persons on the 
condition that every' one of his fellow beings lUido a 
similar surrender to that person or body of persons. 
This surrender is complete and absolute. One made 
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it cannot be unmade. The person or body, of persons • 
to whom this surrender is made, is not a party to the • 
contract. He thus remains possessed of all the power 
surrendered to him but subject to no obligation. He is 
the absolirte master of his will as well as of all those 
who are subject to him. Ho becomes the sovereign ; 
all the persons who entered into a contract undertake 
to obey him. The people have no right to disobey the 
king because ho is not a parly to the contract and has 
been chosen by the unanimous vote of the people. To 
disobey the king would moan to go back upon the 
contract and to fall back to the state of nature which 
was nasty, bnitish and short. The a\ithority of Hobbes’ 
king is, therefore, absolute and unlimited. Hobbes 
justified ahsolnto monarchy in England on tho basis 
of this theory. 

I\ou--iScau gives just an opposite picture of the state 
of nature as compared to Hobbes. According to him 
tho state of nature was an ideal state. Man was most 
happy, free, careless and worrile.ss in this state of 
nature, Tho life was peaceful and happy. But some- 
how man acquired selfishness and then with tho growth 
of popitlation and the progress of civilisation, the life 
in the state of natuiu became unhappy, violent and 
savage To escape from this nasty state of nature — 
thus made by the selfishness of man people entered into 
a contract among them.‘--elves to constitute a civil 
society. But, Rousseau holds, they did not elect any 
king but a few executive officers to enforce ttiose laws 
within tho state which were to be passed by the whole 
body of persons collected together. There was no loss 
of freedom since the people did not suriender their 
rights to any particular individual hut to the whole 
community, of which each individual was a part. They 
obeyed their own goner.il will or disinterested opinion 
of tlie entire c )mnninity. Law was made by the assem- 
bly of the whole peole. And since everybody partici- 
pated in the making of law, obcdiencc'to it did not 
moan loss of freedom since it implied obedience to one’s 
ownsolt. Rousseau with the help of theory justified 
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popular sovereignty and revolution against despotic 
monarchy. The influence of his writings was clearly 
noticeable in the French Revolution of 1789. 

Locke’s idea about the state of nature is somewhere 
midway between the conception of these two philoso- 
phers, According to him, the state of nature was 
neither nasty, brutish and short (BOBBBS), nor an 
ideal, virtuous and sinless state (ROUSSEAU). It was, 
on the other hand, a peaceful state, based on good-will, 
mutual assistance and preservation. Each man res- 
pected the rights of others. ‘Do unto others as you 
want others to do unto you’, was the law of the state 
of nature. But in this state of nature, there was no 
authority to interpret the law and punish the persons 
who violated the rights of others. This fact led to 
chaos and confusion and consequently to insecurity of 
life, liberty and property. The people to escape from 
this evil state of affairs, gathered together at a central 
spot and thus formed a civil society. Further, they 
elected a king from among themselves to preserve law 
and order in the society, according to certain set of 
rules and laws. Locke’s king was thus a party to the 
contract. He was not an absolute monarch but was 
bound down by certain rules. His duties was to execute 
law.s in the state and thus to preserve law and older. 
It he failed to satisfactorily discharge his duties, people 
had every right to displace him and to elect a new king 
in his place, Locke therefore, justified limited monarchy 
on the ba-is of this theory. 

(1) Criticism. The Theory is Unhistorical . History 
does not offer a single instance when people have thus 
formed a state by contract. 

(2) It is Illogical. Jt presuppose.s a very high 
degree of political consciousness among i.solated human 
beings to enter into a civil society. Even supposing 
that such a contract was ever made, how could those 
savages have any respect for that contract. 

(3) It is Irrational. The state does not rest upon 
contract because it would moan that the membor.ship 
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•of state is optional. The very idea is absurd. 

(4) It is not Legal. The contract made at a time, 
when there was no political organisation to enforce it, 
cannot have any force. 

(5) It is dangerous because it encourages revolu- 
tion. 

Justification. This theory, however, proved highly 
useful at i he time when it was evolved. It succeeded 
in demolishing the divine right theory of the Icings and 
made the people the creators of the state. Theory be- 
came an important factor in the development of 
modern democracies. 

(4) Patriarchal theory of the state. This theory 
holds that the state is an enlai'gement of family. 
Several families combined together to form a gens, 
several gens to form a tiibe and several tribes to form 
a state. The head of the family was known as the 
patriarcli and ho had ab.solute control over all its 
mombor.s. The head of a gens and a tribe was either 
the oldest male member of a leading family or a 
council of oldens. In the obedience rendered to the 
father in the family lay the germs of the submission 
tendered by the subjects to their ruler. This theory 
was evolved by Sir Henry }»laine. 

Criticism. It, however, ignores the fact that patri- 
archal family .did not every where repnesent the 
earliest form of family life. 

(S' Matriarchal theory. The chief exponents to this 
theory are McLennan, Morgan and others. They hold 
that the head of the family was the mother and not 
the father as the patriarchal theorists believe. In the 
primitive savage stage, the usual relationship between 
husband and wife was not known. Promiscuous sex 
relations were the rule.s. The children and all other 
property of the family belonged to the mother and she 
was the ruler of the social group. Some traces of this 
form of family are .still prevalent in some parts of the 
world and amongst the Bhtiptis, Tibetans and 
Travancorians in India. 
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In the primitive times the society was divided not" 
in tribes but in totem groups. The totem. group was a. 
body of persons distinguished by the sign of some ■ 
natural object such as an animal or a tree. Within.' 
this group the people could not inter-marry. The people 
belonging to one totem had to marry all the females be- 
longing to another. In this form of society property 
passed in the female line and the succession’ was 
traced through females. 

Criticism. This theoiy does not offer any final solu- 
tion of the origin of the state. Indo-European society 
is essentially patriarchal. It is wrong to say that in 
the beginning all social groups -were matriarchal. “Here- 
the matriarchal relationship and there a patriarchal 
regime," says Prof. Leacock, “is found to have been 
the rule," 

Both the patriarchal and matriarchal theories make- 
the mistake of attributing the origin of the state to ^ 
only one factor namely kinship. The state is in' 
fact a product c f several factors. 

The historical or evolutionary theory; Tt is the 
most important and satisfactory as compared to all the 
other theories discussed above. The theory holds that 
the state came into oxistonce gradually and not at 
any given point ol time. The state repre.sents gradual 
and contimions development of human history, out 
of a grossly imporfoct beginning through crude but 
improving form of manifestation, towards a perfect 
and uniform organisation of mankind. [Bnrcss). The 
state is neither the handiwork of God, nor the result 
of force, nor the creation of contract, nor a more- 
expansion of the family. It is the product of history. 

The evolutionary theory contains the be.st eleinent.s 
in all the several thcorio.s discussed above. The divine- 
element appears in the fact that the Creator has im- 
planted in the human breast the impulse which leads 
to association and in the part played by- religion in 
bringing primitive man out of barbarism and accustom- 
ing him to law and authority. The element of com- 
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pulsion exercised by those who possess natural supen-- 
ority has broughti about man into political and social 
relationship with his fellows. Force is absolutely 
necessary for the existence of the state both to preser\’'e 
it aginst extorrial invasion and internal disorder. Final- ' 
ly, the element of contract lies at the basis of the for- 
mation of all Governments. It is on the acquiescence’ 
of the subjects that the authority of a government 
depends. None of those elements alone accounts for 
the existence of the state, but all working together — 
some more prominently than others and all aided by 
the force of history and the natural tendencies of 
mankind — enter into the process by which uncivilized 
peoples are brought out of anarchy and subjected to the 
autliority of the state. 

Factors in State Building. To sum up, we cannot 
ascribe the evolution of the state to any single factor. 
Several factors combined together have been responsi- 
ble for the development of the state in its present form. 

(1) Kinshtp. This factor provided the earliest bond 
of unity between human beings and was responsible 
for the creation of the oldest social organi^ation name- 
ly the family. The extension of family life through 
the formation of gens, clans and tribes was responsible 
for the creation of that sense of cohesion and unity 
amongst the people which is so essential to political 
life. 

(2) BcUgion. Koligion came in to strengthen the 
bonds of unity which kinship created. Its influence 
,was specially strong in the case of early communities. 
Primitive religion was based on ancestor worship and 
nature worship. People wor.shipped the forces of nature 
which they could not understand— like thunder, lightn- 
ing, rain-storm, etc. The life and living of the primi- 

)r tivo man depended on his procection for these ravages 
of nature and therefore he worshipped natural deities 
and invoked the spirit of tne anceslor.s to save him 
irom these calamities. All the members of the tribe 
worshipped the same deities and' practised common 
rites, Keligion thus played a vital part in the evolu- 
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tibn of the state and the promotion of a sense of unity 
amongst warring tribes. 

(3) Need for Law and Order. The growth, of settl- 
ed communal life in the agricultural stage created the 
need for law and of a government to enforce peace and 
erder within the society. The need for defence and 
aggression further strenghthened communal solidarity 
and placed power in the hands of military chiefs. As 
through wars fought between different military chiefs, 
the weaker and smaller groups came under the .subjuga- 
tion of the more powerful and bigger groups, the area 
of the territory under more powerful tribal heads in- 
creased. With this extension in the area of the states, 
the early tribal organisation was found too inadequate 
to meet the needs of the new situation and was there- 
fore replaced by systems more purely political. 

. Economic needs. The growth of wealth in so- 
■Ciety nece.ssitated the enactment of rules for the control 
and transfer of property and settlement of disputes. 
Cu.stoins and usages regulated economic transaction.*! 
in the primitive communities but with the development 
of economic life, more definite and authoritarian rules 
were found necessary. 

(i) PoJiiieal Conscion.sness. During the process of 
the gradual growth of the state, religion and politics 
bocamo separated and the state became secular. As 
the desire for taking part in the administration of the 
state spread in the mind-! of more and more people, the 
form of the state changed from monarchical to aristo- 
cratic and from aristocratic to democratic. 

Thus wo find that from imperfect beginnings the 
state has developed and is at the present moment deve- 
loping towards the well-being of mansind. It has not 
yet attained it.s final and complete development and is 
‘-till in the proces-! of growth. 

OrSanlc theory. Some writers suggest that the 
organic theory of the state is also a theory about the 
origin of the state. This is a false view. The organic 
th-.-oiy of the state is not a theory of the origin of 
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state but of its nature. It discusses the relationship' 
which must subsist between an individual and state.- 
Wo have discussed this theory in detail in our chapter 
of society. The students are advised to read that chap- 
ter to knew this organic' theory with the only proviso 
that they must road the word state for society, wherever' 
that occurs. 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. , What are the various theories rcRardini: the origin of slate? 
Which in your opinion is the most correct theory anti w-hy ? (U P > 
>935) 

2. What arc the most impcrlact theories of the origin of state. 
(U. P., 1910) 

3. Discuss the otigin and importance of government. (U. P, 

1939) , 

(The origin of government is the same as the origin of st-atc.) 

4. Discuss the soci.al contract theory as expounded by llotibes 
I-ocke .and Rousseau. W’hy is it considered as an unsatisfsetory theoty 
icgarding the origin of state ? 

5. Discuss the historical evolutionary theoty about the origin of 
the state and point cut the factors which have played a prominent 
pait in state building. 

6. Discuss briefly the more important theories regarding the' 
titigin of state. (U. P., 1937) 

7. What factors have phayed .an important part in the creation 
of stale ? Discuss briefly. 

S. W hat iruih do you tied in the P.Mriarchal and Matriarchal 
iheories of state. 

9. Slate the social contract theory regarding the origin of state 
and add a .<hort crinci!m. t,U. 1’., >942) 



CHAPTER DC 
SOVEREIGNTY 

Nature of sovereignty. It has already teen pointed 
out in the last chapter that sovereignty is one of the 
most essential attributes of the state. As.-a matter of 
fact it is this feature of the state which distinguishes 
it from all other associations. The power of associa- 
tions is limited by the laws of the state, which in its 
own turn is all powerful and subject to no other 
authority. SovereigtHy mcaiis^ internal and external 
supremacy of the state,mtevna.l supremacy in the sense 
that within the state there must be a person or a body 
of persons whose authority over every individual ’and 
association of individuals is absolute and unlimited, 
and external supremacy in the 'sense that this person 
or body of persons must be independent of any control 
or interference of other states. In every fully developed 
state there must be some porflon or persons, %vho possess 
the ultimate power of declaring the, will of the 
community in tbe form of laws and of enforcing obe- 
dience to their commands. Whenever there is a con- 
flict between the individuals or associations, the will 
of the sovereign authority must prevail. The soveieign 
authority is the solo law-making agency in the state; 
its laws are binding upon all alike, though it itself is 
above the laws it makes. Thus its power is unlimited 
and extends to all persons and associations within the 
territories of the state. In other words, it has the 
power , to . give unconditional orders 'to ” alV living 
Nviriiin its torrltofy. 

Various Dcfiuitinns. Sovereignty has been variously t- 
dofined by different writers. Thus ProfosFor Burgess 
define-! it as the “original, absolute and unlimited power 
over individual subjects nhd associations of subjects.' 
It is the undcrived and independent power to command 
and compel obedionco.” JolUnok defines it as. "that 
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'Characteristic of the state in virtue of which it cannot 
be bound except by its , own will, or limited by any 
power other than itself.” John . A ustin defines it as, 
■” If a determinate human ^^nor'hdtTn the habit of 
obedience to a like superior receives habitual obedience 
from the Wk of a given ' society, that determinate 
superior is the sovereign in that society and the society, 
including the sovereign, is a society political and in- 
dependent.” 

The analysis of all these definitions shows that 
(0 sovereignty must bo both internal and external, 
iii) the sovereign authority must be determinate human 
superior, i . e., the per-son or body of persons in whom 
* the ultimate power of the state rests may bo easily 
■'determined ; it must not be vague or a divine power. '■ 
{iii) The people subject to the authority of the state 
must obey its commands voluntarily and as a matter 
.of habit, rather than by force or compulsion. 

Atlrlbotes ot sovereignty. Dr. Gamer mentions 
the following common attributes'of sovereignty : — 

(1) Pcrmancnci'. Sovereignty and state are indis- 
solubly connected with each other. If sovereignty 
ceases the state also ceases to exist. Whenever .state 
loses its independence and becomes part of the terri- 
tory of another state, it is said to have lost it sovere- 
.ignty and thus ceases to exist as a state. 

(S) All ComprchcmfivencsF. The sovereignty extends 
to all persons, associations and things within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the state, Ko person or body of 
persons can claim to live outside the jurisdiction of the 
authority of the state. All persons are bound to obey 
the laws of the state. 

(o) AIm}h:tu'‘tn. The sovereignty of the .'-tate is 
ahsohite or legally unlimited. Within the state there 
is no power above it and outside the state there 
is no power superior to it. ^:o human power within 
or without the territories . of the state can question 
us'.'p.uthority over its. own subjects. Marian savs. 
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“There i 9 no other political pqwe^ capable _pf,Jimitin^- 
'thq_soy;ereigh,' else by KypotHesis ' tb'at’"limitihg“'bOwer 

must itself be sovereign.” “ ■ '■ 

' (4) Inalienahihiy. The state cannot' part atvay \vith 
its sovereignty. The sovereignty is a 'cbristituent ele- 
ment of the state and hence if it is ceded away, the 
state will cease to exist. The sovereignty is the very 
life and blood of the state. Just as a man cannot 
transfer his life to another, in the same way state 
cannot alienate its sovereignty. 

(5) ItidivisjlnUtii. There cannot be two sovereign 
powers in the state. The citizens can obey only one 
master and not two. The existence of more than one* 
sovereign power in the state means the existence of 
more states than one. The functions of the government 
can bo divided, but not the sovereign power. 

Crllism ol the theory oI sovereignly. The 
attributes of sovereignty and the definition given by 
John Austin have been severely criticised by several 
political philosophers, specially by the pluralists like 
Lasky, Doguit and Krabbe. They hold ■ that within 
a state there cannot exist any such determinate human 
superior whoso power is indivisible, absolute and all 
comprehensive. Lord Bryce holds that there never 
has existed in the world any person or oven any 
body of persons enjoying uncontrolled power. 
Another German writer Bluntschli says, “The 
state as a whole is not almighty, for it is limited 
o.xtomally by the rights of other states and internally 
by its own nature and by the rights of its individual 
nifmbor.s.” While in theory, therefore, the authority 
of the state may- be absolute in actual i)ractice, it is 
limite<i by the following forces : — 

PuWc Opinion. Iso sovereign authority in the , 
state can flout the opinion of public for any great 
length of time without losing its own o.xistonce. 

(2) OlLtr ai.'octatioTiit in the Itcs'des the 

state, which i** itself an association, there are several 
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other associations in the state like the churoh, the trade 
unions, the political parties, etc. These associations 
are supreme in their own sphere and state cannot 
deprive them of their powers. 

(3) Iniernaiional Opinion and Moralifij. The actions 
of the sovereign ate very greatly modified by' the pres- 
sure of external opinion, the rights of other states, and 
the force of international law. No state now-a-days 
wants to lose the sympathies of the rest of the world 
by taking resort to any aggressive action. Even when 
such an action is taken, the state trios to win inter- 
national public opinion to its side by constant propa- 
ganda. 

( 4 ) The sovereign is bound to respect the tnoral and 
naitnnl rights of the people, the citsiovis and cx)nvC7itions 
that have grown up in a particular community and 
tlie lows of consiitution that the state .sometimes 
imposes iipon itself. 

No sovf reign authority, however ruthless, can 
deprive the people of their rights, or violate, their estab- 
lished customs and traditions, because it can rest only 
on their good-svill and support. 

All these restrictions on the power of the state are, 
however, only moral or based on practical considera- 
tions, Legally the state i.s supreme. 

Location of Sovcreigntg. The theory of Austin is 
also criticised on the ground that the person or body of 
por.sons in whom the sovereign authority of the state 
rests cannot always bo definitely determined. In 
U. S. A. there is no definte sovereign. The President 
is not the sovereign because his powers are greatly 
limited by the constitution. For the same reason the 
^ Congress is not the sovereign. In Britain, the Parlia- 
ment is the sovereign, hut who is to be the sovereign 
when it is dis.solvod. For India, the 'British Parlia- 
ment maybe said to be the sovereign ; but the people of 
India do not obey its laws habitually, and according to 

10 
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Austin this is an essential requisite of the sovereign 
authority. In all these cases as we have seen, it is not 
very easy to, locate the sovereign authority. 

Tftree answers have been given by the supporters of 
this theory.' against the above criticism. (1) Some 
writers state that the sovereignty resides in the people 
of the state. But the term people is very vague and 
indefinite, and for legalistic purpose, this theory is use- 
less. (2) Some wTiters suggest that the sovereign 
authority is located in the organisation which has a 
legal power to make and amend the constitution of the 
state. But it is pointed out against this theory that 
the first essential attributes of the sovereign being its 
continuity, and permanence, the constitution changing 
body which is only a temporary one cannot bo said to 
bo the sovereign. (;i) Some other writers suggest that 
the sovereign power lies in the hands of the sum 1ctal 
of the law making bodies e.\isting within a state. This 
theory appears to bo more correct and reasonable and 
is now-a-days generally accepted by political writers. 

The doctrine of sovereignty is also criticised on the 
ground that the state is only one of the many associa- 
tions through which the development of human per- 
sonality is secured and therefore has no special claim? 
•for pre-eminence. Some other writers criticise this 
■theory on the ground that it preaches state absolutism 
and is therefore inimical to the rights and lihortios of 
the people. Prof. Laski holds tliat "the view of the 
unlimited and irresponsible state is incompatible with 
the interests of humanity.” It is said that the doctrine 
of sovereignty has led the different stales to ignore 
international law and principles of morality and Ihu? 
has thrown tlio world in a boiling cauldron of nationnl 
rivalrie<.'. Tlie revolution in the means of communica- 
tion and tran.sportition has today knit the whole woriC 
togetlier and, the.-tforo, the, question of the indopend- 
f-nco and cxclusivene-s of the .slate • should not arne. 
Wiiat i'i needed today is international co-operation 
and. re-pvct tor moral values. 
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Different aspects of sovereignty. Thfte are 
' various senses in which the term sovereignty is used 
-and so, in order to avoid oonfusion, it is necessary 
term ^ ^”'^®’^s^and clearly the various uses of the 

( (1) Ti^r and Actual Sovereign. The term sovereic^n 

. IS generally used as a matter of courtesy to designate'’ a 
monarch or crowned head of the state who in ’olden 
^mes enjoyed absolute powers within his territo^ 
Now-a-days, the king is merely a dignified figurehead 
of the state. Ho enjoys no real power. All Ss fune 
^ons are performed by the ministry and legislatur? 
The term sovereign is used for him merely as a name 
or a title. ■ He is, therefore, known as a titula?^? 
nominal head of the stato as opposed to an actua or a 
‘ real sovereign of the state. . uui or a 

• Sovereign. -The legal sovereign is the final 

, authority in the stato whoso commands are lay^s and 
^ivhioh can enforce and issue, these laws. The laws of 
.this authority only are recognised by the courts Jn 
England, for example, the Parliament is the iega^ 
sovereign. 

; (3) P<mcaf Sojweign. -It is the power of the neo 

pie winch lies behind the legal sovereign As 
Dr Garnor, Uo politic,, Jercigp ?,ho 

■ Jtot? "'I'lOh nIthouBh mcapablo of oxpressinc its win 
the form of legal commands, is a suffioiant I 

whose mandates the legal sovereign must 
whose will ultimately prevails in the state’ Tim r 
moy no, take cogniaanoo of ,Be Jm o“ro.isod 
political sovereign, but the legal >over6ign is boim/ t 

bow before Its will and to enact its Lound to 

The electorate in the nXn atS co„4S^ ’“I" 
political covereiKn and it expreie, it“ w n w 
press and platform. The political soveroi'en m A-„ 
■.tmmakesthe legal sovereign- and hone J the L?Tr”i‘* 

. bound to respect the wishes of the former ^ ^ 

platform and act,;? tl;S„’!;7ratS' 
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iBKal sovereign represents nothing else but tha colle ■ 
tive will of the political sovereign, it is ansvrerabie 
and responsible to the latter body. Thus both repr • 
sent the two aspects of the sairie thing. 


(4) Popular Sovereignty. The phrase which was 
originally used by Rousseau, means the right 
masses of a particular country to take part m 


administration of their state. 

It implies that stage of universal manhood franchise 
where all people above a certain age will enjoy a ngnt 

of vote and elect representatives to the legislature. 

Popular sovereignty means that the ultimate power o 
the state rests in the hands of the masses of a particular 
country. 

(5) Be facto and De :jure Sovereignty. The 
sovereign means the ruler of a state in fact, while t 
de jure sovereign means the ruler of the state in law. 
The de facto sovereignty is possessed according to 
Lord Bryce by "that person or body of persons who can 
make his or their will prevail in the state whethe 
with the law or against the law.” The de ° 

sovereign may be a tyrant, or an usurper of ^ 

or a military dictator, or a priest, or a prophet an 
so on. 


A de jure sovereign is a person or a body of persons, 
whose expressed will binds the members of a state as 
a matter of right. It is the legal sovereign. Its 
mands may not be actually obeyed by the people, but i 
must be capable of exercising its authority in 
The King of Abyssinia was the de jure sovereign of his 
state, till the Italian conquest over his countiy was 
recognised by other state. The de facto sovereign m 
the above case was the king of Italy. 

The de facto and de jure sovereign cannot remain 
separate for long. Sooner or later the two tend to comf^ 
bine. When the de facto sovereign in a state gats a 
firm footing in the law and the people acquiesce in hie 
authority, he assumes de jure powers also and thus the 
distinction between the two is removed. 
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TEST QUESTIONS 

1. Explain the nature of sovereignty and point out its essential 
attributes. 

2. Criticise Austin’s theory o( sovereignty and discuss its 
{imitations. 

3. What are the practicillimitations on the absolute pouer c( 
sovereignty ? 

4. Stste the theory of sovereignty. What ate its essential 
attributes? (U, P., 1942) 

3 . Explain c'ently the meaning of the following terms 

(0 Titular sovereignly. (2) Actual soveteigrty. (3) legal 
sovereignty, (4) Political sovereignty. 

6. Clearly differentiate between de facto and de jute severe* 
ignty. 



OHAPTEK X 

' Law 


term law has been ubed in vanovis senses. 
Wnen applied to the world of nature, it ik used to 
denote a se^uenoe of cause and effect or a uniformity 
characterising the behaviour of things, 'pjo., the law of 
pavitation, or the law of tides, or the law that water 
ceps Its level and so on. Such laws are known as 
OliSSLiSiS^and they are permanent, inviolable 'and 
nxed. Oiyios does not deal with such TawU' ”n the 
contrary It deals with rules which prescribe the conduct 
an individual is to follow. . ' — ^ 


Laws in social life mean rules of conduct which 
regulates the relations of human beings living' inf 
rules may be enforced by public opinion 
or the moral consciousness of the society, in which 

enforced by the power which case they 

are known as ]^ical_ or^_positivejaws. These rules 

may also reTatTf^fhe inner 'siae'brE'um an conduct or 

are known as mor,al 
genfl?^'tc^° do not be ungratef^^he 

Nature of positive laws. Positive laws are studied 
in CIVICS. A positive law as defined by Holland means 

human action "enfoTCeS^ by* a‘ 
aut]5onty\' ■ Th'e^'sbvexeisnt^ of the 
Rpe;^expresses_ifselfjn the fonr5naw"S:^'ThiTi[^1i3 
ortBe-ro'v-ereigMrSutEority issued 
J u^® members of -a political cbmmunitr 
and enforced by material sanctions. ** 

cised^ hv^thfi'rm sovereign authority is exer- 

of tL r^lS ^ ^^^te it is the will 

« despot, 

in formulating bis laws, has to feke into account the 
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customs, beliefs, traditions and habits of his people lest .■ 
he may arouse them to active rebellion and opposition. 

In a demccratic state, however, law represents pubUc ‘ 
opinion or the deliberate wishes of the people as crystal- ■ 
lized in the decision of the majority of the popularly 
elected legislature. , ' . 

No law, in any case, can have any moral validity - 
unless it promotes public welfare and, ministers to the 
real needs of the people. A law which does not satisfy 
the test of goodness, given later on in this chapter, 
even when it expresses the will of 'the state, has no 
moral claim to obedience. In the case of a jt rue mora l 
law, there is, thus, no contrad iction between law as 
Th^-'exprossion of the wHT^fTHFsvate’ and law as the 
‘expression of public opinion.’-.. 

Kinds of positive laws. Positive laws of the 
state may bo either private or public. 

A Private Law. It is a law which regulates the 
relations between individuals themselves. It is a rule 
of conduct which detennines the relations between one 
citizen and another. The laws of debts, transfer of 
property, pre-emption, inheritance, etc. are studied ■ 
under this heading. 

Puhlw Law. \Yhcn the command of the sover- 
eign relates to the_ ^TatibnsTie^il^n ITm 
and thers.tateVi ns cal l^^public law^TKe cnm'e.s'''thaf 
ilib tndividuaKr comhirt agaiiist tlie stale come within 
the purview of this kind of law, e.g., if a person com- 
mits a theft, or a dacoity , ora riiurdor, he is tried under 
the pubhc faw ot tiie state., 

Kinds of other laws. Besides the above there are 
seveml other kinds of law.s : — 

V— -^1) Coru'iiintioiial Law is the law which determines 
ho basis of the organisation of government in a parti- 
cular country. It discusse.s the organisation ot the 
state, structure an:i relations of it.s organs, and the 
relations of the citizens to the state. In some .states, 
the constitution c.annot be amended by the legislature 
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in the way as any other law of the state is done. A. 
special machinery is, needed for changing it and hence 
constitutional laws differ from the ordinary laws of 
the land. 

(2) ■*' Stat utes . The ordinary laws of the land which 
are enacted by the legislature of a country are also 
sometimes called as statutes.' 

(3) Ordinances uve the) temporary laws issued by 
the executive Government for dealing with some extra- 
ordinary and emergent situation. Indians are quite 
familiar with such ordinances "which are issued from 
time to time by the G. G. for six months. 

^ (4) Case Law is the law which is based on the deci- 

sions of the law courts. 

^.'(5) Common Laws ^ -The body of rules, which are 
tchforced"^ the courts but are based upon customs, 
rather than on legislative enactments are called com- 
mon laws, e.g.. the law of adoption amongst the Jains, 
customs amongst the traders and so on. 

(6) Administrative Law as defined by Dic.ey means 
the rules which determine the position and li abili ties, ofl^ 
all state officials, the civil rights end liabilities of pri- 
vate individuals in their dealings with officials as repre- 
sentatives of the state, and the procedure by which 
these rights and liabilities are enforced. This law 
prevails in France and is quite different from the law 
of England. In France, the officers of the state, when 
they commit certain crimes, are not tried according ,to 
the ordinary laws of the land, or by- ordinary courts, 
but by special laws known as admiiiistrative laws and 
by special courts known as administrative courts.^ 

y/{7) International Laws. These are the rules or 
.^Sustoms which regulate the relations between different- 
nations. These rules do not constitute' law in the 
ordinary sense -since there is no commonly recognised 
authority to enforce them or punish their 'violation. , 

l-aw and ethics. Ethics is the science of morality. 
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It lays down rules of ideal conduct for citizens, A 
positive law is also a rule of conduct for the guidance 
jf, citizens living in a particular state. As such, 
positive laws of the state, should as far as possible, 
conform to moral, codes laid dowmby ethics. Laws to 
be efficaGious, must represent the moral ideas of the 
people. But law and morality though closely influenced 
by each other, are yet distinct and separate. C\^ 

(l) The sanction behind positive law 
is the authority of the state, morality has only the 
sanction of piiblic conscience. 

-^(2) Positive law is concerned only with external 
human action ; ethical law with both external and 
internal.- In positive laws the state punishes only 
those individuals who break the ordinary laws of the 
land by committing certain crimes, c.g., theft or murder 
or riot, etc. It does not punish those individuals who 
are "unfaithful or liars or ungrateful, etc. On the- 
contrary, the laws of ethics not ' only say that the 
crimes Hko theft, murder or riot, are bad, but also that 
man must not be ungrateful, faithless, or untruthful. 

.--^3) Positive law allows many things which are 
morally wrong like' ingratitude, faithlessness, falsehood 
and punishes many perfectly moral actions, like walk- 
ing on the right side of the road, rash driving, etc. 
The law.s of ethics deal only with moral actions and 
not with 'administrative ones..,- 

f^alural law and positive law. The term natural 
law ha^ been differently interpreted by political 
philosophers. The Greek writers and the Stoics regarded 
natural law a« the law of reason or the divine law or 
the 'law of conscience. The Pomans also regarded 
it as the true law of human action. It belonged to 
man as man and was the expression of the highest 
reason in him. Their jtis gcnitum was based on 
vaiuralc. In the middle ages; the law of nature was 
identified with the law of God. 'After renaissance, the 
law of nature was utilised for the propagation of the 
social contract theory of Hobbes, Locke and Pousse au. 
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-They should be just and- impartial and not 
discriminatory. All people should obey the same laws 
irrespective of their birth, riches, colour or nationality^ 
In the eyes of law, all should be treated equally. ; 

Laws which satisfy the above tests’ are good other- 
wise bad. All laws in the niodern states - do not- come 
up to the standards laid dow'ri above. There are many 
laws which instead of soi'ving as agents for, the moral 
development of citizens prove as definite hindrances in 
the enjoyment of theit* ordinary rights, 

nnder which cilizens can disobey 
stale laws. When a particular law of the state is bad 
in the sense that it proves a hindrance in the way of 
the development of perfect character in man, it can be 
i-osisted. An effort must be made to secure its repeal 
by constitutional agitation. Every law of - the state, 

- however, which does not appeal to the susceptibilities 
. of a particular individual should not be resisted. A 
common consciousness must exist in the society against 
. thejiarmful effects of that particular measure. The 
right-minded majority of population in a country must 
fool that the law is i.nmoral, that it is a hindrance in 
the way of the realisation of the best life of individuals 
and that it is based on injustice. When all these con- 
ditions are satisfied, an attempt must be made to 
tducato pvrblio opinion about the badness of that parti- 
cular measure by carrying on a vigorous propaganda 
in the press and on the platform. Election.s to the 
legislature — if the country is democratic— must be 
fought on this issue, and the members within the legis- 
lature by constant agitation must compel the govern- 
ment to see the consequences of their immoral act. If 
the government responds to the popular will, it is all to 
the good, but if it persists in its unreasonable atiinalc 
and suppresses the agitation by its brute force, then the 
citizens have no other alternative but to declare a gene- 
ral disobedience of that law. The resort to this extreme 
course tnust be the last remedy of a desperate evil. In 
the beginning all constitixtional means of agitation 
must be exhausted to secure a repeal of the act in ques- 
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•do not. There is, however, a school of thinkers which 
•denies this contention. According to them, the 
question of the goodness or badness of laws -does not 
arise at all, as laws have nothing to do with morality. 
They are unethical in character. They are laws not 
because they have a moral end but because 'the 
sovereign commands them and enforces them. It is 
their source that gives them the character of law and 
not their content or purpose. Every law is as good as 
.any other, if it is made and enforced by the sovereign. 
The will of the sovereign obeys no superior and conse- 
.quently whatever he commands is valid and must be 
obeyed. We think that this view is based on a partial 
view of law. It thinks that the form of law gives it 
the character of law. It ignores that there cannot ' be 
a law without a content. The content of law has, 
therefore, to be taken into consideration as much as its 
form. Laws are needed for the-sake of h uman w elfare 
and not 'for their own sake. They have," therefore, to 
be'iudged by their'eifectsr~ 

The tests of good laws may therefore be prescribed 
as follows : — 

They should help the citizens of the state in .the 
development of their personality and the'realisation ' of 
their best self. They should aim at making life happy 
and not at strengthening the position of the ruler's or 
serving class- ends. 


They must be definitely related to and approved 
of by the moral consciousness of the society. In other 
words, the citizens should obey these laws not out of 
fear of punishment but because they perceive their 
necessity and utility. 

They should not be oppre ssive i. e., such laws 
"which deprive the people of 'theTF'lnoral and natural 
rights. ' , ' _ 

They should be based Upon the general will of 
the people, that is to say, they should be passed by those 
representatives of the people who are' mn-ved hv ' consi- 
derations of general welfare. 
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-They should be just and- impartial and not 
iiscriminatory. All people should obey the same laws 
irrespective of their birth, riches, colour or nationality^ 
In the eyes of law, all should be treated equally. 

Laws which satisfy the above tests’ are good other- 
wise bad. All laws in the modern states • do not- come 
up to the standards laid dowri above. There are many 
laws which instead of serving as agents for, the moral 
development of citizens prove as definite hindrances in 
the enjoyment of theit ordinary rights. 

^---'■'^ondiUons under which citizens can disobey 
stale laws. When a particular law of the state is bad 
in the sense that it proves a hindrance in the way of 
the development of perfect character in man, it can be 
i-esisted. An effort must be made to secure its repeal 
by constitutional agitation. Every law of the state, 
however, which does not appeal to the susceptibilities 
of a particular individual should not bo resisted. A 
common consciousness must exist in the society against 
the^harmfv;! effects of that particular measure. The 
right-minded majority of population in a country must 
feel that the law is i.nmoral, that it is a hindrance in 
the way of the realisation of the best life of individixals 
and that it is based on injustice. When all these con- 
ditions are satisfied, an attempt must be made to 
tducato public opinion about the badness of that parti- 
cular measure by carrying on a vigorous propaganda 
in the press and on the platform. Elections to the 
legislature— if the country is democratic — must be 
fought on this issue, and the members within the legis- 
lature by constant agitation must compel the govern- 
ment to see the consequences of their immoral act. If 
tlie government responds to the popular will, it is all to 
the good, but if it persists in its unreasonable attinide 
and suppresses the agitation by its brute force, then the 
citizens have no other alternative but to declare a gene- 
ral disobedience of that law. The resort lo this extreme 
course must be the last remedy of a desperate evil. In 
The beginning all constitutional means of agitation 
must be exhausted to secure a repeal of the act in ques- 
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tion. Even when the necessity of a general. disobedi- 
ence of such law is acutely felt by the .masses — as was 
the case with the Kowlatt Act in India— the movement 
must be cion-violehTa^far as possible. 

Can an individoal refuse to serve in tbe army 
when called upon to do so, under any circumstances ? 

So far as the wars for gaining political freedom and 
^OT defending the independence of the 'country against 
some external invasion are concerned, the individual 
must not refuse to serve In the 'army and should 
sacrifice his life for defending the honour of his nation. 
The state maintains condition in which alone an in- 
dividual can realise his personality, -hence when its 
security is endangered it becomes his duty to fight -for 
its existence and 'independence. But when a war is 
fought for an imperialist end or to crush ' the liberty 
and independence of some other country, it is the duty 
of all citizens to refuse to fight for such an ignoble 
cause. In such a case, it cannot be said that the state 
is engaged in promoting the moral good of the indivi- 
dual or of the community, and an individual can refuse 
to expose his life and that of others to danger in exer- 
cise of his right to live, which is violated by the demand 
of the state. 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1 . Define law. What are its various kinds? Which law is 
studied in civics ? 

2 . What are the various sources of Law ? 

3» Discuss the relation between law and ethics, 

4 . *‘Law is the expression of the will of tbe slate>*^ **Lavy is 
the express on of public opinion.** Is there any contradiction between 

. these two slalctnenis ? ‘ 

5 . What are natural laws 7 How are they related to civil laws 7 
. IU.P.»I933) 
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6. Crd you distinguish between » good law and a bad iaw, if so, 

what is the basis of distinction ? How would you secure repeal of a 
bad law ? P-, 1932, 1936) 

7. Define law. What are the sources of law and its kinds f 
(U. 1’., 1932, 1936) 

S. Write short notes on: — (i) Consiiiutional law. (2) Statutes. 
(3) Common law. (4I Equity. 

9. Has a citir.cn a right to refuse to fight when called upon by 
his state ? Under whit circumstances is it his duty to resist the ccm- 
mands of the stale ? (U. P., 19341 



CHAPTER XI 

CONSTITUTiON OF THE STATE 

§ i. meaning and necessity oe constitutions 

Meaning of Constitution. The term constitution 
has been variously defined by different writers. Thus 
Dicey defines it as, “all rules which directly or 
Indirectly affect the distribution or the exercise of 
sovereign power in the state. ’ Gilchrist defines it as, 

“ that body of rules or laws, written or unwritten 
which determine the organisation of government, the 
distribution of powers to the various organs of govern- 
ment, and the general principles on which these powers 
are to be exercised.” A-Coording to Bryce, “ the 
constitution of a state or a nation consists of those 
of its rules or laws, which determine the form of the 
government and the respective rights and duties of the 
citizens towards the government.” Leacock defines 
it as “ the form of any particular state.” A constitution 
is thus the nature of that body of laws and rules — 
written or unwritten — according to which the govern- 
ment of a country is carried on. 

Necessity of Constitulion. a government, in ord^ 
that it may be .amenable to public opinion and may'., 
not act arbitrarily against the general interest, has 
got to be bound dbwn by certain definite laws and rules. 
The powers of the various organs of the government 
and the rights and privileges of the citizens of state 
must be definitely laid down. In the absence of a 
constitution the persons in charge of the governmental 
machinery may begin to rule autocratically and the '* 
people may be depiived of their rights. Hence, some 
set of rules written or unwritten, to circumscribe the 
powers of the executive government are necessary for 
the peaceful administration of a state. 
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Requisites of Constdtuiion. Gettol .gives tlie follow-' 
ing' requisites which a good constitution shouW 
possess:— 

(1) Definiteness. All the terms of the constitution 
must be clear and free from all ambiguity. 

They must not admit of double interpretation and 
should bo easily understandable. For Ibis reason cons- 
titutions which are written are usefully worded are 
considered to be very satisfactory. 

(3) Comprekpisivcncss. The constitution should cover 
the whole field of government. As far as possible, no- 
thing should be loft out. It must give out in detail the 
entire machinery of government and the powers of its 
various organs. 

(3) Brevity. A constitution should bo as brief as 
jiossible, of course, in consistence with comprehensive- 
ness and- clarity. Too many details must be avoided. 
■Only the general principles of government ought to be 
dheussod in this document. A detailed constitution 
inv-olvo.s the necessity for frequent amendments and 
modifications to keep pace with the changing 'condi- 
.lions ivnb hence must be avoided, 

(l) Flexiliility. The constitution of a country ought 
to grow according to the needs of the people and change 
of the times. Ho constitution can bo perfect for all 
times ; what is .suitable today may not be .so tomorrow. 
It must keep pace with the advancing age. But this 
dobs not m< an that the constitution should lose its 
stability and be changed every day. Stabilitv and 
flexibility -should go hand in hand. 

Besides the above requisites of a good con.sritution 
giv-en by Gettel, there .should be two more. 

, (5) Dedarafion of Rights. A good constitution 

\;bould embody a declaration of the fundamental rights 
of the citirons for safeguarding individual liberty. 

(6) Tndepcndevct- of Judidari/. To .safeguard the 
lil>etty of the individual .and secure the imparti«l ad 

u 
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-rainistration of justice it' must also provide for an 
independent judiciary. ■ ' ■ 

§ 2. CLASSmCATIOlf OF 60NSTITDTI0NS 

(1) Evolved aod enacted constitutions. An halved 

constitution is one which is the result of evo lution and 
growth. It is a product of history. Its Beginning can , 
be traced back to very early times, when the people 
felt the necessity for law and order, and in accordance 
with certain custons and traditions set up a govern- 
ment for the administration of their affairs. These 
customs and traditions grow with the changing needs 
of these people and ultimately help in the formation 
of a constitution for the state. The constitution 
of England has evolved in this way and may be said 
.to te still in the process of growth. 

It was not enacted at Sny particular time. It has 
grown bit by bit. The greatest advantage of this con- 
stitution is that while maintaining a contact with the 
past, it grows with the changing needs of the times. 

An enacted constitution is one which is made by 
some authorised body at a particular time. The mem- 
bers of the body collect together at some central spot 
and there by joint deliberation and mutual discussion, 
they enact a constitution in the form of a single docu- 
ment. The constitution of America was made in this 
manner. An enacted constitution is necessarily a 
written cbnstitution. 

(2) Writtea and unwritten constitution. In a 

written constitution the fundamental principles, rules 
and powers of the goverament are reduced to writing 
in a single document. It is a work of conscious art 
and the result of a deliberate effort. In a written 
constitution the fundamental rights of the people; the 
structure of governmental machinery, and the procedural 
of its work are all definitely laid down. t ■ 

An unwritten constitution according, to Garner is.one 
“in which most, but not all, of the prescriptions '.have 
never been reduced to writing and formally enjbodied 
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in a document or collection of documents”. '-In such a 
constilnition, the form and rules of government are 
based upon usagj3s and customs of the country. Such 
a constimtidirgrows out of the development of nation- 
al life. It is a product of history and is not made by 
man. England possesses such an unwritten constitu- 
tion. 

Criiichm. The distinction between a written and 
unwritten constitution is merely one of degree rather 
than ot kind. There is no constitution in tbp world 
wholly written nr wholly unwritten. The English 
constitution which is termed as unwritten has .several 
written olomonts in it. like the Bill of Rights, the 
Magna Cluirta, etc. 

In the same way, in the constitution of America 
which has a written constitution, there are several 
unwritten iiortions in the shape of customs and tradi- 
tions, The powor.s of political parties and the election 
•of ])rosident, are .some of the examples. 

(S) Flexible and rigid constllnllons, A /icxibh 
cotiiftitution is one which can he changed through the 
ordinary procedure of law’ making. In this case, 
the constitutional la. vs have no special sanctity and 
do not require lor their change any special machinery. 
They are framed modified and repealed by the same 
authority, which is responsible for the enactment of the 
ordinary law’s of the land. In such constitution no 
distinction exists boUveen the ordinary laws and the 
constitutional law.s. England possesses such a constitu- 
tion. In that country, the fundamental law.s of the 
constitution can bo changed in the same manner as 
ordinary laws, e.g., the British Parliament can make a 
law’ increasing the term of the lower house, it can 
abolislt the institution of kingship, it cap cliange the 
voters' qualifications and so on. 

A rigid corxFiUuiion is one which can be changed 
through an extraordinary process only. In .such a ca=e, 
a distinction is made between the fundamental latvs of 
the constitution, which are considered as vcrv sacred 
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,and the ordinary laws of the land. The latter can. be 
•framed, modified and repealed by the legislature of the- 
country, but not so the former. Special machinery is 
needed .for changing them. The American, the 
French and the Indian constitutions are rigid. Written 
-constitutions are generally rigid while unwritten are 
flexible. 

Merits and demerits. Merits of Flexible Con- 
stitution (1) It is elastic and hence, can be adapted 
to th^new changing conditions of the ■ society. 
It can be • bent without being broken and can be 
easily changed to suit altered circumstances. (2) The 
people can very easily get it amended and thus the- 
possibilities of reyolution' are lessened. (6) It keeps 
abreast of times and moves with the advance of civili- 
sation. (4) A flexible constitution can be- easily twisted 
to meet great emergencies like that of war or a' national 
crisis. A rigid constitution on the othbr hand' is like a 
'garment made' to suit a man’s body without' any regardl 
to his future growth and development. ' ’ 

Demerits of Flexible Constitution. (D.It vested tpo 
much power or discreation in the hands of legislators, 
who may become autocrats and deprive the people of 
•their rights. 

(2) Frequent changes in the constitution are ' not 
desirable, as they promote party feelings ■ and cause a 
good deal of dislocation of public business, 

(3) Flexible constitution can only be adopted by a 
comrnunity whoso political education has reached a 
high watermark of perfection. 

Advantages of rigid Constitution. (1) It is defini te, 
stablejind.cermdn. Even a layman can understandlt 
and'knbwTiis right.s. It is tree from all vagueness of 
an unwritten constitution. 

(2) It safeguards individual liberty in greater mea-^ 
sure, because the powers and discretionary authority of 
the executive are limited and further because, 
generally, it embodies a declaratirn of the ftindamontal 
rights of the citizens. . ■ 
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' (3) It affords'a valuable protection to the minorities 
in respect of their rights and privileges. 

DisaOvanlage^. (1) It is’ inelastic and, sometimes 
even very necessary changes cannot be made in it. 

(2) It cannot adapt itself to the changing needs 
of tno times and thus retards the health growth and 
progress of the nation. Lord M aca ulay correctly 
remarked that, “the groat cau'se of'revblution is, tha^ 
while nations move onwards, constitutions stand still^ 

(3) It is f\\ll of technicalities and' cbuohed in a 
legal language which is difiicult to understand. 

Coucluaion. The comparative advantages and dis- 
advantages of these tyiios of constitutions may be sum- 
med up as follows : • • 

Tiio merit, i. e., adaptability of a flexible constitution 
is the defect of the rigid constitution, while insecurity, 
the defect of the flexible constitution is the merit of the ; 
rigid constitution. . , . ' 

For communities whose iiolitical education has 
reached a high degree of perfection, whore the people 
are enlightened and progressive without being eager 
for change, and whore the people are fully conscious of 
tboir rights and duties, an unwritten constitution is 
preferable. 

13nt for a community whoso training lias' been im- 
perfect and where the population is not homogeneous, 
?. «?., where minorities exist, a written and a rigid con- 
stitution is generally preferred. The modern tendency 
of states is to enact a written and rigid constitution 
for the following reasons : — 

t,l) To restrict the powers of the executive govern- 
ment, (2) To declare iho funddniental rights of the 
people, (3) To remove controver.sies about conflicting 
customs and traditions, (4) To give shape to a federal 
constitution, and lastly, (a) To renew an old consti- 
tution. 
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' (4) Unitary, and federal constitutions; A unit ary 

eonstitidion is one in whicli fte entire adminisi^ion 
of ^countryycMried'ori’froHrone 'single' centre. ’"For 
purposes'df convenience' t'lfe' central government may ^ 
create^cdmvehient adtmni^ra^ive units in the shape of 
provinces of .Ideal** boards "but” the all derive their 
powers fropa the central government, and these powers 
can be withdrawn or extended by the same authority 
at its sweet option. 'England,. France and Italy possess 
such a unitary constitutions. 

A federal constitution, on thej)ther h^^d,Js.,oneyn 
which several autonomous and’indeperident.stal^s.com- 
hine togetEef*to*f6fra''a"'uhion'"'f6'r’'f;H'e*^ attainments^ 
sOine-commd'n~dbjeotives'r'“Itr"t'h'is“ unio'h,'"e'a'ch' and 
eyeryy^defating "state retains it^ supremacy^;.jj?ithin ■ 
d§finife .spheres, ■“'tramsferrmgf'fhe contfoT of only a 
limfted 'numb'ef of subjects of common interest to the 
central governthent, 'Each federating s^te ha 3 j,ts..oyn s': 
legislature, executive hhdjudiciary apart from those of 
the Central G’'ovef'n'raeh'|‘.*''T'h'ere‘~iS''a' ' dQ uble gbvern- 
dqiible^allegurnc’e and .double loyalty in a'fedefa- 
^Ton. TKe'^citTzehs of a state bWe loyalty' to their state 
government as well as to the Federal government. 
The United States of America, the U. S. S. R., Swit- 
zerland, Australia and Canada are examples. By' t he 
J ^935 constitutions, a special kind of federation is at^o- 
being imposed upon India. ■ 

^ Distinction between unitary and federal govern- 
^ments. vl) In a federation, the authority is divided; 
in a unitary constitution, it is centralised. 

/ (2) In a federation, the units derive power from 
''the constitution ; in a unitary state, the provinces 
derive power from the central-government. 

(3) The constitution of a federation must be written<_ 

' and rigid. This i.s not necessary for a unitary state. 

/■ (4) .In a federation, supreme court is a necessity.,, 
.^but not so in a unitary constitution. . . . ; 

Purpose of federation. '• A federation is generally- 
formed for the following reasons ; — 
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To proteqt the independence of the country by 
joint, action against the invasion of some more power- 
ful neighbour. '0Y To develop the economic resources y 
of the federating states with greater advantage. (3)<^ 
To achieve Gultural and national unily.^/^4) To secure 
greater international prestige in the .diplomatic world. 

To reduce the expenses of administration.^ 

Oequlsllc conditions for the formation of a 
federation. Dicey lays down the following essential 
con.ditions fofTfvo constitution of a federation : — 

W) Tliore' must he a number of states — at least 
two— wliich want to constitute a federation. (2) All 
.Ktatc must ho geographically contiguous and almost 
of etiual si-/,e. (3) They mu.st ho ^ so closely connected 
by locality; histoiy, race or the like, as to be capable 
nf bearing in the eyes of their inhabitants, an impress 
of common 'nationality. (4) They must desire union 
and not unity. 

Salient features of a federal constitution. A 

fully developed federation must possess the following 
characteristics : — 


(1) i /t Have a Riijid (I'uf Writien 

The federation is a sort of contract between the several 
joining states for the’ attainment of some common 
objectives. It is, therefore, necessary that the terms 
of this contract must be definitely written cown in the 
shape of a constitution, and these terms should, as far 
as possible, he fixed. 


(2) DietnliuUon o< pincers. It is an essential feature 
of federation. The object for which a federal state is 
formeci involves a division of authority between the 
national government and tlio separate states and as 
"Uuh. their separate spheres of action must bo definitely 
juesoribed. Tile principle of distribution is that tho.co 
I'owers which are of common c.oncern to all the units 
and about which uniformity of regulation and control 
i< necessary or desirable are entiusud to the central 
government, the rest lieing left to local units. Such 
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powers as foreign affairs, defence, ’currency and coin- 
age, posts and telegraphs, customs, patents and copy- 
rights are everywhere entrusted to the 'central govern- 
ment. Other powers such as law and ■ order, jails, 
justice, education, health, industries, etc., are left to 
state governments. In some constitutions as XJ. S, A., 
Switzerland, etc., the central government is given 
certain well-defined powers ; the rest called residuary 
powers, being left-to the local governments. In some 
other constitutions, however, like Canada, a reverse 
process is followed. The state governments having 
delegated powers and the, residuary powers being 
entrusted to the federal governments. In India a third 
list of concurrent subjects has been created. On these 
subjects both the central and state governments can 
make laws but in cases of conflict the central law 
prevails. ’ . /v 

(3) T/ie Auihoritp of the Courts to Ad as Interpreters 
■or Guardians of the Constitution. In orderTo'see that 
the terms of the constitution are faitnfully followed by 
all the parties to the contract, the presence of a supreme 
court is absolutely necessary. This court which is . 
generally known as fed eral court serves as the guardian 
of the constitution and decides^ses of dispute between 
■the central and the state governments. 

The idea of federation is now-a-days becoming very 
popular in the democratic world, because it is a wonder- 
fxil political contrivanoe for reconciling national iinity 
and power with the maintenance of state rights. 

{Dicey) . 

(For advantages and disadvantages of federation the 
•student is referred to the next chapter). 

TEST QUESTIONS 

_ yo" by the term cons'ituiion of a state? 

Expliin Clearly the distietttion between rigid and flexible constitutions. 

(U. P., 1937) 
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7. It is said that the distinction I)et\veen written a.nd unwritten, 
ticid nnd flexible conttitutions is one of degree" rather than of kind. 
Discus?. 

3. What do you underttand by the term ‘conslilution’ ? On 
what principles is the clnssirication of modern constiliitions based ? 
fU. I’., 19.6) 

4, What arc the essentials of a goed constitution ? . 

5, Give a brief description of the different type* of constitutions, 
explaining the grounds on which they are classified. (U. P-, 193^) 

6. Clearly distinguish lict'wecn a unitary and a federal constitu- 
tion, (U. I*., 1936) 



CHAPTER XTI 

*’ classifica^tion of state and government 

§ 1. CLASSIFICATION OP STATES 

Basis Ol classification. There is a very great 
difference of opinion amongst the different political 
philosophers as to the basis of the classification of 
states and government. All states have common 
characteristics, ‘hey all possess population, territory, 
government and sovereignty. To classify the states on 
the basis of territory or population — that some states 
are large, others small, some contain a large population, 
others smaller — is not scientific, and has no practical 
value. The government is the only external manifesta- 
tion of the state it can be easily telt anq seSmoy the 
people. It appears more scientific, therefore, to classify 
the states on the basis of their governments and the 
distribution of powers in the state. Leacock, Gilchrist ' 
and some other political writers hold this view. But it 
is criticised by a large number of other political 
writers, who maintain that the classification of states 
on the basis of different forms of governmeni; is 
unscientific, illogical and misleading. 

In our view, since the states are effectively organ- 
ised only through their government a classification 
of states can only ho made on the basis of their govern- 
ments. 

Aristotle’s classification ol governtnents. Aristotle 
classified government on the basis of two principles : 
(1) The number of people in whom the sovereign 
power is vested, (2) the end to wtiich the conduct of 
government is directed. If the rulers rule the country 
in the host interest of the masses, it is known as a 
normal form pt government ;,if they rule in their own 
selfish interest, it is known as perverted form of govern- 
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mont. Aristotle’s classification may be summed up 'as 
follows : — 

Sovereignly of Normal form Pcrveried form 

1. The one Monarchy Tyranny 

2. The few Aristocracy Oligarchy 

3. The manv Democracy Mobocracy 


Aristotle used the term polity to indicate a normal 
form of go%’’ernment and democracy to IndiGMe. the 
perverted form of government, but now the term demo- 
cracy is generally used for a* p^ro or normal form of 
government, and hence mobocracy has been used to 
indicate perverted form of democracy in the above 
table. 

Aristotle’s classification of governments is ciiticised 
on the ground that it does not suit the modern condi- 
tions of the' world, Nbw-a-days there are many other 
forms of governments like Federal, Unitary, Parlia- 
montar}% Presidential governments etc. which are not 
included in the classification. A more sciOntific and 
correct classification of governments would, therefore, 
be attempted in the following pages. 

§ 2. OLD CLASSinCATION OF GO\T,ENMENTS 


Governments, in olden times, were classified as 
monarchical, aristocratic and democratic. 

Monarchy. It is a form of government in whicli the 
.‘■'upri.mo power of the .state is concentrated in the hands 
of ti single individual, elected or hereditary, but more so 
the latter. 5^ow there arc no elected monarchies. 
They are either (a) absolute or (6) limited. 

(a) Absolute Monarchy. It is one where the single 
individual in charge of the governmental machinery of 
the stale, rules his people according ro his own will, 
unfettered by any law or constitutional limitation. 

Aidrariiagc tf Ah'^olutc Monarchy. It is the most 
ancient, the most widely diffused and the most natural 
of all forms of government. All the world began with 
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and all the world had been preserved by it. Absolute , 
monarchy has been defended on the ground that (1) it 
is this form of government which, more than any other, 
possesses the elements of strength, simplicity of organi- 
^;ation, ability to act quickly, unity of council, con- 
tinuity and consistency of policy, and a certain prestige 
in the conduct of foreign relations. (2) Laws in an 
absolute monarchy a.e easily enforced, because the 
monarch has a free hand in selecting skilled officers, 
who Can be more amenable to strict accottntability. (3) 
In the early stages of civilisation, absolute monarchy is 
well adapted to the needs of the people. Mill remark- 
ed that, “Despotism is a legitimate mode of gove’fnm'ent 
for dealing with barbarians, provided the end by their 
improvemenl.” It helps to unite dissentient elements 
in a country into a strong unity and thus- paves the 
way for a constitutional government. 14) This form 
of government is less expensive. The huge expendi- 
ture of money on the maintenance of legislatures, con- 
ducting of elections etc. is saved. (5) The monarch is 
an intelligible head of the .state and hence in times of 
\yar or national crisis, people can converge together 
round him. 

Disadvantage';. This form of government is, how- 
ever, full of serious defects and is not .suited to the 
modern conditions. (1) An absolute monarch oiten 
abuses his powers and uses them for his selfish interest, 
thus exposing the people to great hardship and tyranny. 
Despotic monarchy would be the best form of govern- 
ment. if a good despot could bo ensured, but this is not 
always possible. (2) The test of a good government is 
not its efficiency of administration alone, but that it 
must rest upon the affection of the people, stimulate 
atnongst them an interest in the pUWic affairs and 
create an active, intelligent and alert citizenship. All 
this is absent in afcoluto monarchy. (3) Absolute 
monarchy does not arouse any political consciousness 
in the people and lots them remain lazy, inert and 
passive. (4) The hereditary system for the choice of 
jt monarch is indofcnsiblo. It places thc^estiny of the 
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people in the hands of an incapable person who inay 
be born of a capable monarch. 

A-bsoiute monarchy has now disapiieared from all 
the countries of Europe and even in eastern countries, 
democratic institutions are being gradually established. 

{h) Consfitufional or Limiicd Monarchy. It is a form 
of government in which the powers of the monarch 
are restricted by the terms of constitution, which he 
has no power to overthrow. The king in such a con- 
stitution occupies the throne, but does not govern the 
people. Ho is merely a dignified figurehead of the state. 
The actual administration of the country is carried oh 
by the elected representatives of the people. In Eng- 
land, Belgium, Holland etc., there is such a form of 
government. 

Merits. The great merit of constitutional monarchy 
is that, (1) while it removes the defects of a despotic 
■ rvtle under an absolute and selfish monarch it preserves 
all tho advantages of a benevolent nrleby an enlighten- 
ed king (2) The monarch is an • intelligible head of 
tho state and thus stimulates the loyalty of the people 
round his person. (3) It removes the political unrest 
and upheaval that results on the election of some new 
oxoGutivo head of the -state. (4) It tends to promote 
continuity of executive j)olicy in the conduct of the 
government. The benefit of the sound and sane 
advice of ii capable' monarch with his long administni* 
tiyo experience is obtainable to tho executive govern- 
Jiiont. 

Defect r. The defect of this system is that hereditary 
succession can never ensure the .'■•uccossion of an in- 
variably competent ruler of the state. I^foreover, there 
is always a lui king danger of usuritation of power by 
the king. In the democratic age of equality, the reteit- 
tioii of this institution is an anachronism. 

< — ^ Aristocracy. Aristocracy is a form of government 
in which a few great people run the machinery of 
administration of a state. Tho people may be great 
because- of high birth or wealth or intellect. ArLsto- 
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.oracy may, therefore, be said to be aristocracy, of .birth 
or wealth or intellect. The ancient, Greeks differenti- 
ated between aristocracy and oligarchy by saying that 
aristocracy is a government by the virtuous few and 
oligarchy a government .by a wealthy minority in its 
own interest. Now-a-d ays no such distinction is made 
and generally by aristocracy people understand a class 
of wealthy people or landed magnate-. 

£n ancient and medimval times, aristocracies were 
very common. Now-a-days they are represented ' by 
the upper chambers of legislature and are either here- 
ditary or nominated or elected on the basis of some 
high qualifications. The upper chambers thus repre- 
sent the landed, capitalistic and high born classes in a 
state. In England, the house of Lords is mainly com- 
posed of hereditary peers and represents a class of 
politically enlightened, cultured and high born people. 

Merits of Aristocracy. (1) It emphasises quality, 

. rather than mere quantity, character rather than mere 
numhoTs It assumes that some are- better fitted to 
govern than others. (3) it attaches great importance 
to experience and training. Only those pensons are 
.considered best rulers who have a special training in 
the art of government. (3) It honours authority and 
has great levoroncefor established coustoms and tradi- 
tions. £4) It ronrosonts the element of stability and 
conservatism in our national life and checks every 
rash action. It thxis avoids ill-considered political 
experiments and advances cautiously by mea.surod 
steps. (5) it covens the pas.sions of democracy and holds 
in chock the absolute tendencies of monarchy. (6) It 
represents a class of rich persons who have a great 
state in the country and who run the government very 
Cautiously. 

Defects. A true aristocracy is really a very noble 
fonix of government and does not come into conflict 
with the idea of democracy. Democracy represents 
nothing but aristocracy on a largo scale. (1) But the 
wcakne.ss of aristonraoy lies in the difficulty of finding 
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sound and just principles by which the 'fittest may bo 
'separated from the unfit ; and Avhe'n it is done, of pro- 
viding adequate security against the terhptation of the 
former class to exercise power in its own interest. (3) 
Aristocracy generally represents a class of wealthy 
people and riches are not a test of intellect. (3) Aris- 
tocracy tends to become heroditary which is highly 
objectionable. (4) It emphasises too much of conser- 
vatism which mars progress. 

Demncracij. The word, democracy is derived from 
two Greek words ‘demos’ which means people and 
‘cratia’ which moans Government. Democracy, there- 
fore, as popularly understood, moans a form of govern- 
ment in which everyone has a share, or as one in 
which the majority rules, or as one in which the adult 
male population has a voice. Thus Br;^cejlofines demo- 
cracy as, "that form of government in which the ruling 
power of a state is legally vested, not in any particular 
classes, but in the members of the community as a 
whole." It is a form of government in which the 
political power rests with the masses or poojde. 
Abraham JLiincoln definesit as “a government of the 
jiDop'd', for the people and by the people." In this form 
of government ruling power is vested, not in any jiar- 
ticular class or classes, but in the members of the com- 
munity as a whole. It is the government in which 
the will of the whole people prevails in all important 
. matters of administration. . . , . 

Democrocii — Nv{' Jferclr/ a Form (/ Ooi>ernmf'nf. 
But tvi define thd term democracy as merely a form of 
government is to rob the term of all its true .sfgriificance. 
Democracy is not merely a form of go'^'ernraent, but an 
order of society in which the worth of human dignity 
' is fully realised, liemocracy is a form of government, 
a form of state and a form of society. It represents 
that type of social organisation from which all class 
di^tinctlons and privilege.s have been removed. It rests 
on the basic principk- of eou.alit-y. It can never survive 
in au atmosphere wliere all the people are not treated 
equally or where a class of persons nte permanently 
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kept down under conditipns of social oppression ; and 
tyranny. Democracy represents an attitude of mind, an 
outlook on life which demands that everyone should he 
treated equally inrespective of differences in caste, creed 
or colour. Democracy as a form of government is. a 
sham, .unless accompanied by economic democracy and 
social democracy. Till the differences in the income 
of different classes of pepple are reduced to a minimum, 
democracy can never be successful. 

Merits o! democracy. . A huge political, .literature 
has grown round the complex concept of democracy. 
Perhaps no other form of governnTehfFas been so much 
discussed as this. It has both its uncritical protago- 
nists and its Uncritical antagonists but the bulk of the 
writers on dembcracy are its rational supporters. They 
see the attendant evils of democracy and yet consider 
it to be the best of all forms of governmental or social 
organisation. The uncritical devotees, of democracy, 
like George .Bancroft,'look at it as . something sacred 
and inviolable. To them, democracy represei^s the 
'ideal form of government and the nearest approach to 
social perfection. The other rational supporters of 
democracy realise the shortcomings of this form o'f 
government but they hold that in .spite of defects, 
it is the best form of government. 

The advantages of democracy are two-fold, firstly, 
it is the best way of conducting the government, and 
secondly, it exercises a very wholesome effect on the 
moral and intellectual character of the .people. We 
may summarise the advantages of democracy as 
follows ; — 1 

(1) It is the only form of government which is based 
on public opinion. It is carried on by the representa- 
tives of the people who are always subject to popular 
control and immediately rc.sponsiblo to the electorate. 

(2) It ensures that the intore.^ts of all shall bo taken 
into account in the formulation of the policies of the 
stale. Thus the minorities in this form of government 
get full opportunities for the expression of their own 
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opinion and safeguarding their rights. Democracy 
minimises tiio danger of the rulers formulating their 
measures in the interests of a particular class or group 
of people rather than in the interests of the whole. 

(3) It avoids ail danger of the people being exploited 
by a reigning despot or a governing aristocracy. 

(4) It diminishes the danger of popular risings in 
society against the government because the people feel 
that the government is theirs. It is thus comparatively 
the most stable form of government. 

(.S) It rests on the fundamental principle of the 
equality of all men. It considers all people as of equal 
worth , for taking part in- the larger . life of the com- 
munity. Thus It enables each man to 'assert his 
spiritual dignity and moral worth. Even the poorest 
people, if they are really capable, can rise to the highest 
eminouco in the administration of the state. 

(G) It has a supreme ethical and educational value. 
It develops the civic instincts of tolerance, compromi.'^e. 
fellow-feeling, sympathy, love, co-operation, .service 
and saoriheo in the citizens of a state. Thus it serves 
as a sort of training school for active, healthy and' in- 
tolligont citi'/.enship. 

(7) It teaches the citizens to sacritico smaller in- 
terests for bigger ends the claims of lower nnits like 
the family social groups or religious community, for 
the larger interest of national good. 

(S) It infuses political consciousness in the masse.s 
who no longer wish to remain poor, ignorant or 
dnmbdrivon cattle. They become self-respecting and 
assertive. 

(9) It enables the common man to understand the 
problems of the state and take an active parr in the 
ndmini>tTation of his country. 

Defeds of DcfTsocrtic:/. Democracy has been vehe- 
mently criticised by a host of writers like Leckv, Maine, 
* 
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Barter, etc. They point out the following defects of 
democracy ; — 

(1) It emphasises quantity rather than quality. It 
is sometimes described as government by the fools as 
compared to a government by a virtuous few. It is 
said to be a government of the untrained and unfit, 
illiterate and ignorant. 

(2) It regards the votes of all persons as equal. Thus 
the greatest men of the state are treated on par with 
the most imbecile idiots. The vote of a great person- 
ality is considered equal to that of an illiterate cobbler. 

(3) It makes the decision of the majority (even very 
small) a law, even if the ininority is wiser due to its 
superior moral and economic capacity. 

(4) It gives encouragement to demagogy. At the 
time of elections the people are swayed away by those 
persons who can make a strong appeal to their passion. 
Vote-catching slogans, high sounding phrases and 
e.ttractLve party shibboleths appeal more to the masses 
than high-reasoned speeches. 

(5) Democratic equality is a monstrous fiction 
{Burke), a palpable incredibility and a delirious absurdi- 
ty [Rtiskiu). Government is an art requiring special 
skill and knowledge and as such only those should have 
a share in the formulation of its policies who are speci- 
ally trained for the purpose. 

(0) Lecky says “democracy means the rule of ignor- 
ance and the negation of liberty.” 

“It curtails individual liberty because of its tendency 
towards excessive Icgi-lation.” Sir Henry Main main- 
tains that democracy is unfavourable to intellectual 
progress, to the growth of literature, science and art. 

(7) It tends to exploit the rich for the benefit of the 
poor. It is fickle, incompetent and discourages the 
brilliancy of intellect. It tends to become a govern- 
ment of crowds and is characterised by unbridled 
emotionalism and the decay of national character, 
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(8) Ono of the most severe criticisms of democracy 
is that money plays a great part in it. Ambitions can- 
didates with large fortunes spend a huge amount of 
money in contesting elect'ons and purchasing the votes 
of the poor people. Such a government cannot bo said 
to bo the best form of government. 

(9) Lt is generally ctiauging, specially in a country 
whore there are more than two parties. The frequent 
•changes of government mean a great deal of dislocation 
in public business, owing to sudden changes in the 
policies of the government. 

(10) All the evils of the party system make their 
influence felt in this form of government. Often a 
■democratic govommont is carried on by a party caucus 
and not by the masses. 

Lord Bryce sums up the chief faults of democracy 
as follows : — 

(o) Influence of money in perv ert in g legislation and 
administratioiii (6) the tondonc^b make politics a trade 
or profession, (c) (^ravagance in administration, (d) 
distortion of the doctrine of equality and the failure 
TO appreciate the value of administrative skill, (c) undue 
power of party organisation, (/) the tendency legisla- 
tors and public to bargain for votes in the passing of 
laws and in tolerating the broaches of orders. 

But of these defects, tlic find three, he points out are 
found in all government'; and on an impartial examina- 
tion of all the merits and demerits of this government, 
the IvalaTTce stands in favour of democracy. 

hinds of democracy. TX'uiccracy is sonioiime-; 
classified as (s) direct democracy, and (t'l) indirect 
■democracy. 

' (0 Tlhrd J^ctiiocrGc:/. . It is one in which all the 

poopk' of a state take a direct parr in the formulation 
of its policies. This form of government prevailed in 
ancient Greek and ’Roman city-states. Xow-a-dav? it 
is foU'Swed to some extent in the cantons of Swib’er- 
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land. But owing to' the large size of modern stafesr 
direct democracy has become impossible. 

Advantages and Disadvantages. Direct democracy 
had the advantages of education and infusing political 
and civic consciousness in the citizens. It made all 
people interested in the affairs of the state and thus 
promoted national solidarity. In a modern state, how- 
ever, with its huge popiilation and vast area, direct 
democracy is out of ‘ question. Indirect democracy iSf 
therefore, the rule. 

(t'O Tndircel Dcmocracij or Representative Democracy. 
It is a form of Government in which the administration 
of the country is carried on by a few elected represen- 
tatives of the whole body ot citizens. Now-a-days a 
representative legislature elected by the whole body of 
people generally carries on the administration of the 
state. 

Direct democracy is adopted in spirit by some of the 
more advanced states like Switzerland and U. S. A. in 
the shape of ref rendum, initiative recall and plebiscite. 

"''Refrendum. It means that a law passed by the 
legislature would not become an act unless approved of 
and ratified by the majority of the electorate. Refren- 
dum is said to bo compulsory when all or a certain typo 
of measures constitutional or otherwise proposed by the 
state have got to bo submitted to popular vote for 
ratification. It is said to be optional when only such 
laws are to bo submitted to the vote of the public as are 
so demanded by fixed number of persons on petition. 

Refrondum provides for a verdict of the people on a 
measure l)eforo it is enacted into law. It is the direct 
o.xpresMion of the sovereignty of the people. It safe- 
guards de.iiocruoy against betrayal by its rei)rosenta- 
tivc"--. It permits the sense of the nation to bo taken 
on a particular is-^ue and increases the national rospon- 
•-ihiUty of the people. It, howevt-r, weakens the sense 
fif lesponsibility of the legislatures, tindorestimatt's the 
irup')rtar.co of expert knowledge and skilled judgment 
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in the work of law making, submits laws to the most 
ignorant classes who cannot understand the complicated 
measures of the state, gives encouragomert to agitators 
and loads to the passing of vicious and ineflficiont legis- 
lation through popular prejudice or ignorance. It can 
work well oirly in countries which possess a small 
population and ‘'where the people have received a groat 
3iolitioal training, possess keen intelligence and are 
well organised, ' In Switzerland and in some of the 
slates of U. S. A. tlio principle has worked with great 
success. 

Tiutinim'.. It is a method by which ,a certain num- 
hor'IiWcTerir may, through a petitioir, initiate or intro- 
duce legislation. They may either ask the legislature 
to frame a certain type of measure and .•submit it for 
pop\ilar ratification or may themselves draw up a bill 
and submit it for the oon.sidoration of the legislatttro 
with a view to its final adoption by the people. 

The working of initiative is more difiicult than the 
working of refrendum because it requires much greater 
skill to frame a bill than to expre.'^s an opinion on one 
already framed by the legislature. Its disadvantages 
are the same as have been mentioned above in the ca^je 
of refrendum. 

\;^Fccall. It means that a representative duly elected 
to the legislature can bo recalled back by his consti- 
tuency, if he. loses its confidence. If required number 
of signatories send a petition to the govemmont 
demanding the dismissal of a particular representative 
from his office, the question is submitted to the vote of 
the people and the official is removed if the majority of 
voters vote for his dismissal. 

This system is liable to gross misuse and malcO'S the 
representative a tnere moutltpiece of the election 
agents in Itis constituency. It exists only in U. S. A. 
and has not found much favour. 

PAJifsefV. It i-' a method of expressing the opinion 
of the people mr a matter of state policy. In this 
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system, a certain question is submitted to the popular 
vote, which although may not have any binding force, 
is intended as a future guide of the policy of the- 
government. 

The future o! democracy. Democracy was looked 
upon as something sacred and inviolable, as an ethical 
ideal, as a faith, as an ideal form of governmentr as a 
nearest approach to social perfection, as a panacea 
for all the evils and as something which promised 
a millennium on this earth, by many of its strong 
supporters like George Bancroft, Rousseau, Blackstone 
Bentham, etc. * But now, everywhere w'e find that 
democracy is in ruins, it is being replaced by an aggres- 
sive form of government — dictatorship. Why, after 
all, the world is thus retrogressing back towards- 
medimvaliam is a question asked everywhere. 

The reasons for the failure of democracy are many 
and have been discussed in detail by several political 
philotopheis. The defects of democracy— due to which 
it has failed— as conceived by Bryce have already been 
discvrssed in the last few pages. Here we will sum- 
marise the main gist of the arguments of various 
political writers on the?; discussion of the causes of the- 
failure of democracy. 

Edward Mechesu ? holds that the main cause of the 
failttfe^rdeindcra'cy is the lowering down of the intel- 
lectual calibre of the people. A government which is 
carr ied 'oiTEEe ' basis of the selection of rulers by hands 
of unintelligent people can never be successful. Unless 
democracy succeeds in making the voters intelligent 
by proper education, its future is doomed. 

Democracy could he successful as a government of 
the people for the people and by the people. The 
modern democrats realised the first ideal by conceding 
the right of vote to all people but left the other two- 
unrealised. 

Democracy could nevur be successful in an atmos- 
phere of o ppression and tyra nny, subjection and slavery 
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prevailing in the world owing to the imperialistic poli- 
cies of the so-called more advanced and civilised demo- 
cratic states. Democracy and imperialism are incom- 
patible. 

The modern democrits failed to realise that unless 
the right to economic minimum and to a more eqviit- 
able distribution of wealth was realised in society, 
democracy could never succeed. Grinding poverty on 
the one end and fabulous wealth on the other, cannot 
go side by side in democracy. 

The modern representative system is highly defec- 
tive. By means of gerrymandering, the rulers so 
arrange electoral constituencies as to perpetvrate power 
in their own hands. The democratic government is 
often not a government of the masjses, but of a narrow 
minority and at times of a party caucus. 

The above causes have been responsible for tbe 
failure of democracy. The future of the democratic" 
world is in danger unless people try to remove these 
defects. The wave of dictatorship has .swept over a 
large- area : one after the other countries have succumb- 
ed before its onward march. If wo have to preserve 
the ideal of democracy, it is necessary that we remove 
all those defects from the present structure of society. 

Imperialism, poverty, distinction between the vari- 
ous classes of people, unequal distribution of wealth, 
social degradation of any particular class of persons — 
all these must be given a death burial. The people 
must bo properly educated and trtte civic conscious- 
ness infused in their mind. All countries in the world 
must be free and war olimlna tod from human society. 
Only then, true democratic ideal can be attained aiid 
that dream of political philosophers of achieving 
federation of the world and pariiameht' of nfa'incind be 
truly teal ised. 

Condiihn^ for ikr- Sttccx’iffful ^Vorking of Dcoic^^ra'ic: 
Goo^rnment. Democratic form of government cannot 
bo .successful in all the countries of the world. It 
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requires the presence of a certain environment and 
some .qualities and traits in the character of the people 
which we discuss below. 

. (1) The most obvious and the most important con- 
dition for the success of democracy is the creation of 
an intelligent educated and enlightened public opinion. 
The two most important organs for the expression and 
formulation of public opinion, being the press and the 
platform, the people must enjoy the right to freedom of 
speech and freedom of press. In a country where the 
press is gagged or the right to free expression of 
opinion denied, no democracy can subsist. A govern- 
ment which gets out of touch with public opinion or 
ceases to act in conformity with its demands, forfeits 
its claim to be called -a government of the people. The 
press in its turn owes a duty to the state to supply 
correct, impaidial and honest news. If the press is 
controlled by powerful vested interests and distorts 
news and views tne fountain of democracy is poisoned 
at its very source. An unscrupulous press creates 
communal and sectarian bitterness. 

(2) Another important condition for the success of 
democracy is that a high level of general education 
must prevail in the society in order that the people may 
understand the problems of state. For the creation of 
a spirit for independent thinking and sound judg- 
ment also, which is so necessary to develop a correct 
attitude towards public affairs a sound system of popu- 
lar education is necessary. Without proper education 
voters are tempted to barter away their votes for money 
or to be influenced by communal or sectarian consider- 
ations. 

(3) The people who work the constitution must be 
imbued with a spirit of honesty and integrity and 
possess a high degree of politicai; intelligence, abiding 
interest _ in public affairs,- a keen sense of public res- 
ponsibility and readiness to accept and abide by deci- 
sions of the inajority. 
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(4) Tho people in the country must be politically 
•conscious and imbued with a spirit of co-operation 
public spiritedness, toleration, right sense of duty, 
integrity, honesty, discipline, service and sacrifice. 

(. 1 ) They must be able to sink their minor differ- 
•enoos. 

(6) Tho people must stand united together. Pre- 
sence of divisions, etc., is a serious handicap in tho way 
ot tho growth of democratic institirtions in the people. 

(7) Tho majority community in tho country must 
understand that minorities have their own rights and 
they must bo respected. Tho minorities should feel 
that the government is carried on in the interest of all 
and not for tho benefit of a particular class or party. 

(8) In a democracy all invist bo treated equally, all 
nnist receive equal respect and justice. All privileged 
oppressed classes mu«t be abolished. There should not 
bo some placed in a position of special privilege and 
others with a mark of social inferiority. 

(9) Democracy is incompatible with extremes of 
ricbos and poverty. Tho difi'erences between the in- 
comes of difi'eront people must be reduced to tho mini- 
mum by ovi Iving abetter system for an equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth. In capitalist countries money 
-corrupts the entire field of democracy, which is nick* 
named as a “ballot box democracy.” 

(10) Dr. Beni Prasad says that one essentia] con- 
dition for the suecc'^s of a democratic constitution is 
the presence of peace and security in the country. Dis- 
turbed and chaotic, condi'^ions are most unfavourable 
to it. 

But the peace mvist not be tho peace established and 
maintained by the force of anns, by the display of 
militarism ; it should have its foundation in the accom- 
modating and peaceful habits of tho people. Demo- 
cnacy rests on the willing obedience of the people to 
the laws of the state. .The presence of armies navies 
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and bombing planes, inspire a sense of insecurity and 
lead the people to acquiesce in a strong governmeat- 

(11) There must be well organised political parties- 
in the country which must be organised on differences 
of political and economic prcgrararnos and not on. reli- 
gious or communal lines. 

(12) Introduction of local self-governing institutions 
is another requisite for the success of a democratic 
government. The average citizen is not so much in- 
terested in national affairs as in the affairs of his own 
locality. As such his pai'ticipation in these institutions- 
gives him a training in the art of democracy and 
creates in him an interest in the higher duties and 
responsibilities of the state It is in this sense that 
it is said that, local self-government is the foundation of 
national self-government. 

Conclusion. But all this does not mean that the- 
establishment of a democratic form of government must 
be postponed in the country, till all these conditions are- 
fulfilled. The process of democratisation in itself leads 
to the creation of all these conditions. Political edu- 
cation, public spirit, keen sense of responsibility and. 
public integrity are all stimulated by the introduction 
of democracy. 

The best method of securing the fulfilment of 
these conditions is to democratise the government and 
then to make efforts to improve the economic and 
educational condition of the masses. The remedy for 
democracy is not less but more democracy. 

§ 3. MODERN CLASSIEICATION OP GOVERNMENTS 

The old classification of governments given above- 
does not suit the modern age. Monarchies, as they 
existed in the past, have ceased to exist. Those which 
still survive are limited monarchies and hence demo- 
cracies. Similarly, the distinction between aristocra- 
cies and democracies is now largely arbitrary — the 
difference being one of degree only. The upper cham- 
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bor in modern democracies represents aristocracy to 
some extent. 

The modern governments need an exhaustive classi- 
fication in another manner. They have been variously 
classified by different writers. Wo have adopted three 
principles for the classification of states : 1. Relation- 
ship of the executive with the legislature. On this 
basis states may be classified as (a) despotic, [b) parlia- 
mentary, (c) presidential. (2) Concentration or dis- 
tribution of power. On this basis states may be classified 
as Unitary or Federal. (3) Rigidity or Flexibility 
of constitution. On this basis states may bo classified' 
as having rigid or flexible constitutions. 
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Theocratic government is one which is dominated by 
priests, or where the administration of the country hr 
carried on by some religious head of the people. In 
this form of government religion and politics are inter- 
mixed with each other. This government prevails 
now. a-days only in Tibet and in no other country of 
the world. It is a very unpopular form of goveniraent. 

Secular government is one which is free from all 
sorts of priestly influences. Religion and politics are 
absolutely separated in this form of government. This 
form of government is now the most popular. 

Monarchy- This is a form of government, as already 
discussed before, in which a hereditary person is the 
legal sovereign of the state. 

AhsoMc monarchy now-a-days is unpopular, and 
prevails only in some eastern countries like Afghanis- 
tan, Persia, Siam, Nopal, etc. 

Limited monarchy is as good as democracy. In this 
form of government the sovereign power of the state 
is concentrated in the hands of the people and not the 
monarch, who is merely a convenient figurehead of the 
state. This form of government prevails in England, 
Itelgium, Holland, Norway etc. 

Dictatorship. It is a government by a single person 
as the executive head of the state, in whose hands the 
entire sovoteign power of the government is con- 
centrated, and whoso commands are obeyed by all the 
people. The dictator 'may bo a usurper who may have 
secured all his powers by virtue of brute force" at his 
command, or he may be a popular hero, who has been 
elected by the people in some period of national crisis. 
Dictatorship differs from absolute monarchy, inas- 
much as the dictators rise to power on the crest of a 
popular wave and maintain their positions as the 
leaders of their peopto without royal insignia or title. 
There is such a form of government in Ge-rmany, 
Russia and Italy. The tendency of the medem world 
is towards dictatorship owing to the apparent failure of 
democratic fomts of government. All the defects of 
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absolute monarchy are also present in dictatorship. 
Under this form of government there is no freedom of 
speech or action, or liberty of press or association.- All 
opposition is ruthlessly suppressed and the will of one 
man rules the destiny of millions of citizens. The 
government of the dictators is backed by an up-to-date 
and most sufficient armed force. Their will is the law 
for the people. In international affairs, the dictators 
recognise no laws and no rules of morality. , Their 
imperialistic ambitions have today plunged the \yorld 
into the horrors of most atrocious war, the world has 
ever known. 

/ The dictators, however, have achieved remarkable 
success towards increasing the welfare of their nations . 
They have abolished all class distinctions and united 
all citizens in the service of their state. They have 
increased the prestige and power of their countries in 
international politics. But due to their undue emphasis 
on brute force and policy of aggr ession , their success 
is bound to prove ephemeral. They have nothing of 
permanent value to contribute either to political philo- 
sophy or to political institutions. 

Bureaucratic Government. We hear a great deal 
about the bureaucracy in India. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to know something about this form of government 
also. 

The word bureaucracy is derived from the word 
bureau which means a desk. Birreaucratic government, 
therefore, means a government by office or departments. 
It is a government by specially trained officers who 
carry on the day to day administration of the country 
at their desks. The government servants in this case 
are responsible not to those whom they govern but 
to their superiors immediately above them. In this 
government there is graduated responsibility from 
bottom itpwards. Only specially trained and fat salari- 
ed officers can become members of this government 
and they form a close hierarchy. 

The chief merits of this government are sufficiency 
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■und skill in. the conduct of administration. But these 
advantages are out-weighed by several serious defects 
unless their influence are neutralised by making'buroau- 
oracy responsible to popular control. The demerits 
of this form of government are that, it is unprogr<is- 
sivo and conservative ; it generally moves in rut or 
grooves. Tt is unsympathetic, formal and lacks the 
humane touch and hence resembles more a machinery. 
It is dilatory and works by routine method. It is 
characterised by rod-tapism and snobbery, false sense 
of prestige and arrogance. It is a steel frame govern- 
ment and lacks that true spirit of real service for the 
people on which the success of a government and the 
welfare of the people depends. 

Democracy in its direct and indirect form has 
already been discussed in the last few pages. 

Indirect democracy may be organised in the form 
of a parliamentary form of government or presidential 
form of government. 

Parlia’nentartj or Cahiuct Government. In this form 
of government there is an irresponsible head of the 
state. He holds offico for lifetime or for a fi.ved num- 
ber of years. He may be elected or hereditary. 

He is, however, only a figurehoad. The actual 
administration of the country is directed by a body of 
ministers kno.vn as tlie cabinet. This cabinet is com- 
posed of the membnns of the majority party in the legis- 
lature witb. the leader of the party as prime minister, 
and remains in ofneo only so long as it retains the 
confidence of tite legislature. Tn this form of govorn- 
mont the \ enure of office of the ministry, or the 
ey.eeutivo, or the cabinet, is not fixed but deperdent on 
the will of the lower, f. c., the popularly elected cham- 
ber of the legislature. The members of the cabinet 
are legally and immediately responsible to this popular 
chamber for their official acts and policies. As soon 
as a vote of no-eonfidonce is passed in the ministry, or 
soipo important measure brought fonvani by the 
cabinet for the approval of the legislature is rejected 
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by, the. House, the cabinet in a body has to resign- at 
once and to, give place for a new. ministry or cabinet. 
It has, however, in England the power to dissolve .the 
popular chamber and to appeal to the electorate te 
elect a new chamber. If the new House supports its 
measures, it continues in office, otherwise it resigns 
and makes ro.om for a new sot of ministers. The British 
Cabinet is the ideal type of cabinet government. 

Main features of cabinet government, (l) i<\sion of 
Legislature and Executive. The cabinet, as already 
stated, is composed of the leaders of the majority party 
in the legislature. The cabiiiet ministers have their 
seats in the legislature and they utilise this position 
for pushing on and advocating tne measures they 
consider best for carrying on the administration of 
government. As a matter of fact, the cabinet is the 
guiding force of the legislature and the centre round 
which the whole administrative machinery of the 
state revolves. There is thus a fusion of legislature 
and executive. 

(2) Unity of Organisation. The cabinet works as a 
body under the leadership of the Prime Minister, who 
is the elected head of the majority party. The unity 
of government is, therefore, maintained by the Prime 
Minister, who, as Lord Morley says, is “the keystone 
of the cabinet arch.” 

(3) Joint Ministerial Mesponsibilily. This is the 
distinguishing and the most important feature of the 
cabinet government. The ministry is jointly and 
collectively responsible to the legislature and has' to 
resign in a body as soon as it loses its confidence. ' 

(4) No Fixity of Tenure. Th’e cabinet has no fixed 
or prescribed term. It continues in office only so long 
as it retains the confidence of the legislature. 

Presidential government. Dr. Gamer defines it 
as "that form of government in which the executive 
is constitutionally independent of the legislature, as 
regards its tenure, and to a large extent as regards 
its policies and acts.” In this form of government 
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there is no titular head of the state. There is only 
one oxecixtivo and that enjoys real powers. Tne head 
of the state is the president, who is popularly elected 
by the direct or indirect vote of the people for a fixed 
term. For assisting him in the discharge of his duties, 
the president appoints some ministers to his cabinet, 
but these ministers are responsible to him and him 
alone and not to the legislature. They can bo dismissed 
and replaced at the option of the president. 

The ministers and the president do not have their 
seats in the legislature and they cannot advocate any 
measures therein. The legislature also cannot ques- 
tion the executive with regard to its acts or policies. 
Both are independent of each other. The legislature 
is also elected by the people for a fixed period and can- 
not be dissolved by the president before the expiry of 
its term. 

Main foalures ol presidential governraent. (1) 

Separation of Lcgii^Iaturo and Executive. There is a. 
complete separation of executive from the legisla- 
ture. The business of the legislature is to n.ake laws 
of executive to execute them. 

(3) No nesponsibdiiii. The executive cannot be held 
liable or questioned for its actions. It cannot bo 
dismissed from office by the legislature. 

(3) Fixed Terms. The executive head of the state, 
namely, the president, is elected for a fixed term,, r. g.. 
for four year.s in v. S. A. In this interval he is all 
powerful in his own sphere of activity and the legisla- 
ture cannot touch him. 

Merits ol cabinet government, (l) There is a close 
relationship between the executive and legislature and 
thi« ensures hannony between the two organs and 
* prevents their working at cross purpose. In a presiden- 
tial fonn of government ' the ministers cannot go tc^ 
the congress and propose any legislation. There is, 
thus, always a chance of friction between the executive 
and legislature. 

0 
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'■ (2) It leads to greater efficiency and promptness in 

government action, as the ministers are the leaders 
•of the majority party in the legislatare and whatever 
measures they deem necessary for carrying on the 
administration of the country can be easily and 
•quickly passed by the legislature. This cannot be 
■done in a presidential government as there the 
•executive is independent of the legislature. 

(3) A parliamentaiy form of government is always 
responsive to public opinion and responsible to the 
legislature. This maintains the supremacy of the peo-- 
pie in the country. A government which goes out of 
gear with public opinion can be easily dismissed and 
.a new government can be substituted in its place. In 
.a presidential form of government, on the other hand, 
the term bf the executive is fixed and it cannot be 
turned out of office, however much the people may 
like. The executive can rule arbitrarily and despotically 
•during its period of office. 

, (4) The chief merit of cabinet government is its 
-elasticity and flexibility. In case of emergency or 
national crisis a ministry can easily be formed which 
may safely steer the wheels of state through the crisis. 
Under presidential system,' the term of the executive 
being fixed, it cannot be changed under any circums- 
tances. , ' ( ( 

Detects. (1) It is uncertain and changing and 
hence causes a great deal of the dislocation of public 
business. Sometimes with a change in government 
there takes place a revolutionaiy change in its policy, 
and this causes great discontentment and popular 
rising. 

(2) It does not give effect to the principle of separa- 
tion of powers. The legislative and executive functions 
are combined, in one body.- But as we will discuss 
later on, this is not necessary for civic liberty. ' 

’,■.(3) ;It..is,a. government by a political party ora 
majority only and ‘thus intensifies the -bitterness of 
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■party spirit. Many able men who belong to tbo mino- 
rity party are excluded from the cabinet. It means 
tuIg by a dictator or a party-caucus- through a subservi- 
.ent majority in the legislature. Instead of parliament 
controlling the executive, the executive controls the 
parliament and makes it the instrument for registering 
its will. 

Merits ol presidential form of government. (1) It 

gives full authority to the executive .for. Tunning the 
day to day administration of -the country without any 
intorforonco from legislature. ■ ■ 

(2) It can work with greater promptitude and energy 
in administration under an able ruler, A cabinet is 
prt vented by divided counsels from acting with the 
same eflioionoy and vigour. 

(3) It is good for countries where different classes 
•and interests predominate. 

Defects. (1) There is constant danger of friction 
between the legislature and the executive, when the 
President belongs to one party and the legislature 
to another. At .such times deadlocks arise betweon the 
two organs. 

(2) The legislators do not tully understand the difTi- 
oulties of executive government in carrying on the day 
to da>‘ administration of the country, and hence may 
not pass those laws with promptitude which the execti- 
twe niay need for preser\’ing law and order in the 
country. 

(3) The executive is not prone to public opinion. 
When once the executive head is elected, there is no 
constitutional means of removing him', even though 
his policies and acts may meet with the strong disappro- 
val of both the legislatttre and the electorate-. 

Conclusion. Now-a*days presidential form of 
government prevails only in U, S. A. and some other 
American countries wliile in other countries there is a 
parliamentary fonn of government. This is a sufheient 
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proof of ^ the popularity of the latter fype of govern- 
ment, .. .. 

(Federal and unitary forms of governments have 
been discussed in the chapter on constitution. Students 
are advised to read that chapter. Here we would dis- 
cuss atlly the advantages and disadvantages of a federal 
form^f government). 

^ /perils of federal governroenl. (1) It is a wonderful 
apolitical contrivance for reconciling national authority 
with local liberty. ■ It enables the smaller states to 
combine among themselves lor an effective protection 
of the independence of their countries against an 
onslaught ,of their more powerful neighbours at the 
least possible sacrifice of independence. In a federation, 
only subjects of common interest are- transferred to the 
control of the central authority The federating state^ 
maintain their right of independent action in aflaiijs or 
their local concern. A. federation thus - combines the 
advantages of self -government with .national unity.' 

" [%) ' It is based on the principle of sound division 
of labour between the national and local governments. 
This ensures greater efficiency of ’ governmental 
machinery. 

'(3) It enables the local talWt t o be utilised for the 
purposes of administration' of local affairs. The 
officers of the central government with thbir seats in 
the capital city cannot be expected to know much 
about' the , needs and special conditions of different 
local areas. Autonomy in local affairs enables the 
citizens to take an active and intelligent interest ih 
matters which directly concern them. . ' , 

(4) It is better suited for the successful working 
of a democratic government as it facilitates the estab- 
lishment of democratic institutions in a widely diffused 
area. Federalism is based on the principle of wide 
decentralisation of powers. As such, it enables an 
ordina-fy citizen.-livihg in a remote corner of the coun- 
try, .to assort his moral dignity and spiritual worth - by 
taking part in the functions of governmental bodies. 
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(5) It is particularly suited'to a big Co^iritry like 
India or (Russia or U. S. A., wherein the variety 6f local 
conditions and problems demand different treatment. 
It enables unifornrity of legislation, of - policy, and 
administration" in matters where this is' desirable and 
diversity where this is desirable on account of different 
conditions and standards which prevail in different 
parts of the country. 

(6) It enables the federating states to develop their 
economics with greater advantage. 

(7) It secures greater international prestige to the 
component states in the diplomatic world. Today, 
U. S. A. is considered to be the most powerful nation 
in the world because it represents unity of 48 states. 

(8) It is a preliminary to the idea of the formation 
of a free federation of the free nations of the world 
which is considered as the goal of all democrats. It 
has thus a bright future before it. 


Defects. A federation is, however, not without its 
defects. Lordj lryce sums up the defects of a federa- 
tion as follows : — 


(1) Its weakness in the conduct of foreign affairs. 


(3) Weakness in homo government, that is to say, 
deficient authority over the component states and the 
individual citizens. 


/ (3) Liability to dissolution bv the secession or 
rebellion oi . slates. 


(4) Liability to division ’into groups and facnons 
by the formation of sop-araio combination of the cem- 
ponent states. - - , 

(.“>) Want of uniformity among the states in legisla- 
tion and administration. 

(Ci) Trouble, expense and delay due to ibe com- 
plexity of a double system of legislation and adminis- 
tration. 
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Thus '!y,e find that the greater defects of a federation 
arise ironi i,te .division of powers amongst the coutraot- 
ving parties. ■•The unity and strength, promptness and; 
efficienoj^,, present in the working of the government: 
machinery- of, a, unitary state iS absent in a federation. 
In a federation, there is dual loyalty and duality in- 
administrative machinery. This means that the govern- 
ment of a federation is more expensive than . of 
unity state. Again, in a federation there is hetero- 
geneity of laws and policies and this causes a great 
Confusion in the mind of the average citizens. The divi- 
sion of powers between the central and the local organs 
also leads to constant disputes of jurisdiction which. 
need,.reference to a federal court. 

/Future of federatism. 'In spite of all these defects 
of a federal form of government, the idea of federation 
is becoming more and more popular in the democratic 
world of today. It is on the basis of this principle 
alone t^t th e democr ats seek to realise-their.. goallpf 
eslabITiEmgIIa„pailiament..of...jnan,..ari.d.Jederation,of, 
t he wo Hd. J t is the .practical applicatlon.of this principle 
whic h w ill help„the, world. in. solving, all, its, problem . -of 
iir^r^ate_. discord, riyaj]^, .wai s, . . exploitation ,,and 
aggression.- ^ • 

Federation distinguished from a Confederation. A 
confederation i.s a much looser form of union than a 
federation. I n a f ederation, -the Vcomnonent units. 
when once _ unitedj toJorn[L.amnion. los e thei r_soyer.ei- 
ghty ^ahdT have 'no right to withdraw from the federa- 
tion. In a confederation, on the other hahd, the 
component states while combining together to form a 
union, for the attainment of some common objectives, 
do not lose their sovereignty and have a right to; 
withdraw from the confederation whenever they please. 
A.cpnfederatioruis thefi^st.stageApwards_the-de 2 ;elQP- 
Inent__of a full, fede ration. The American and 
the Swiss/3on^itutions~were first framed on the lines 
of a confederation but later on with the development 
of national feeling, they assumed the character of ^ 
federation. 
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• Merits of unitary government. (1) Completo 
uniformity in the matter of law and admini^ration, 
is maintained in the case of a unitary constitution. 
Hence the citizens of the state, who are all governed 
by the same sot of laws and rules, develop closer bonds 
of unity and are merged together to form a vigorous 
nation. 

(2) Tn the case of the unitary constitution, all 
authority emanates’ from the same central source. 
There is thus no conflict of powers or jurisdiction bet- 
ween the different administrative units, as generally 
happens from a division of powers between the compo- 
nent states of a federation. 

(3) In a unitary constitution, all the powers and 
authority of the government are concentrated at one 
single centre. A greater ofhciency is thus ensured in 
the preservation of law and order, conduct of foreign 
aifains, and prosecution of war. 

(4) It is more simple in organisation and worKs 
with greater speed. 

C5) It is more economical than a federal govern- 
ment, since it avoids the duplication of central and 
local authorities and services. 

Oclccls. (1) It burdens the central government 
with a volume of legislative and administrative work 
concerning affairs of purely local concern, which can 
best bo performed by people living in these localities. 
It thus denies the people the advantages which accnie 
from the institution of local self-government. 

(2) According to Dr. Garner, unitary government 
tends to suppress local initiative, discourages rather 
than stimulates interest in public affairs, and impairs 
the utility of local governments. It deprives the peo- 
ple of all initiative and freedom and makes them com- 
pletely dependent on the central government. 

(3) Democracy implies , a wide diffusion of power, 
to enable every man to take an active and sustained 
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interest in tlie affairs of the government, local, proyin- 
•cial and national. In a unitary constitution, there- is 
concentration of authority at one single centre. Hence, 
it is unsuited to the development of democratic institu- 
tions. 

(4) A unitary constitution suffers from the evil of 
rigid bureaucratic system. It develops a policy of 
routine and discourages experiments to meet local 
needs. 

The Case -for India. There are some people who 
hold that the greatest need of India being the preserva- 
tion of national unity and an ending of all disruptive 
forces present in the body politic of this country, a 
unitary form of government is best suited to this land., 
Federation results in the splitting up of a country into 
too many provinces, each particular group of people 
with its separate culture, language, customs, etc., claim- 
ing for itself the right to establish a separate province, 
and thus national unity is lost and people begin to 
think in terms of their locality and develop narrow 
instinct of provincialism. Further, federation gives 
rise to too much duplication of administrative machin- 
ery and is therefore found to he extremely costly and 
hence unsuitable for a poor country like India. 

There are other people who hold that India should 
have a federal constitution. It is such a vast country 
and the provinces composing the national state of 
India are so big and self-sufficient that the whole of 
India can be split up into number of smaller component 
states. Moreover, the different existing provinces 
have so many diversities, different dialects, varieties of 
written and spoken languages and different economic 
problems, that a federal government is best suited 
■CO the peculiar conditions of this country. The 
existence of as many as 562 native states, big and 
small, also, favours the formation of a federation as 
they cannot be persuaded to accept a unitary govern- 
ment in a free India. 

Test 0l a good government. We have discussed the 
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various forms of government prevailing in the different 
countries of the world. All these different forms have 
their merits and defects. It cannot bo said very 
definitely which form of government is best suited for 
a country, unless we take into account the peculiar 
conditions and circumstances of that country. There 
is no particular form of government which can suit 
all conditions and typos of social organisations. 

Different types of government satisfy different 
needs and purposes. Monarchical form of government 
is best suited for backward countries whore political 
conscimtsnoss in the people is not fully developed. 
Democracy is suited for a country whore the level of 
general education is sufficiently advanced and whore 
the people are imbued with a coirect understanding 
of their rights and duties. Parliamentary form of 
government is suited for a country which possesses in 
the main, two political parties and where there are no 
serious dissensions in the body politic of that land. 
Presidential form of government is .suited for a country 
where different classes and interests predominate. 
Dictatorship may suit a country as temporary arrange- 
ment to tide over some period of national crisis or to 
conduct a war. Federal form of government is best 
.‘suited for countries which desire national unity with 
the maintenance of local autonomy. Unitary 
government is suited under different conditions. 

Wc cannot, therefore, lay down any definite stand- 
ards to determine ihe goodness of a government. 
Some writers like Pope say, \hat, that government is 
the be.st, which is best administered. In our opinion, 
efficien'.y of administration alone Is not the only 
criterion or a test of good government, it is true that 
a government in order to be good must discharge its 
responsilhlitios of maintaining peace and order and 
justice in society properly. But the real worth of a 
good governraeut depends on its cajiacity to foster 
these intellectual and moral qualities among the 
oitirens on which all human progress and sc-cial har- 
mony depends. 
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TEST QUESTIONS 

1. Discuss Afistotelian method of the classification of states and! 
point out' its defects. 

2, What are the advantages and disadvantages 'of monarchical', 
form of government ? 

2. What do you understand by Aristocracy ? ' What are its 
various forms ? How far are Aristocratic forms of government found' 
in the modern world ? 

4. What is meant by Democracy ? Discuss its merits and- 
demerits. (U. P., 1931, 1937, 1939 ) 

5. What ate the conditions necessary for the successful working 
of a democratic constitution ? How far are these conditions to be found' 
in India ? (U. P., 1930, 1933, 1934, 1938) 

6. Compare the merits and demerits of federal and unitary 
types of the constitutions. Which type would you prefer for India- 
and why ? 

7. What are the distinguishing features of a Cabinet and 
Presidential form of government ? Discuss their comparative merits 
and demerits. 

8. Describe the important forms of government found in modern' 
times and discuss their meri's and defects. (U. P., 193S) 

9. Give an account of the different forms of government which 
are to be found in the world of today. (U. P., 193S) 

10. What do vou understand by Initiative, Referendum, Recall 
and Plehircite ? Explain clearly. 

ri. What are the chief forms of government, and why is demo- 
cratic government generally preferred ? (D. P., 1930) 

12. Define democracy aod point out the part played by freedom', 
of speech and freedom of press in a democracy. 

13. Defcribe the different types of executive in federal and' 
unitary forms of government. (U. P., 1934) 

14. Describe the chief features of a parliamentary form of 
government. Why arc political parties necessary for its success ?' 
(U, K. 1940) 



CHAPTER Xm 

NA.TURE, END AND FUNCTIONS OF 
THE STATE 

§ 1. NATURE OF THE STATE 

State, both artificial and natoral. The question 
is sometimes asked whether state is natural or artificial, 
or in other words, whether it is made by God or man. 
Really speaking, the state is neither a dirinely created 
institution nor a deliberate work of man. It comes into' 
existence unconsciously as the result of a process of 
natural evolution. 

But it can bo said to bo natural and artificial both 
on other grounds. Man by nature loves law and order. 
He hates anarchy and disturbance. For the develop- 
ment of his personality also, law and order are abso- 
lutely necessary. The state is, therefore, ingrained in 
human nature. It creates and maintains liberty. It 
IS the source of all rights and the enforcer of all 
obligations, it is necessary for the development of 
culture and civilization. Man cannot live outside the 
state. .lust us water is absolutely essential for the fishes 
in the same way .‘state is necessary for man. It came into 
existence with man. It is ns old as human society. 
In the original .stages when man was uncivilized and 
barbarous the form of the state was very crude. Later 
on with the development of civilization the state also 
became more perfect in its organization. It has not 
yet attained its ideal and is .still in the course of 
evolution. In this sense, it may bo said that the state 
is natural. 

The sfeto may be said to bo artificial on another 
ground, t.r., the form of its government which is deter- 
mined by man. All citizens living in a .state collective- 
ly decide^ what form of government they would like to 
establish in their country, parliamentary or presiden*- 
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tial, unitary or federal, dictatorial or democratic and so 
,on.' 

In the above sense we may say that the state is 
both natural and artificial. 

' '§ 2. THE END' OF THE STATE 

There are two important views about the end of the 
state. One school believes that the- state exists to 
fulfil its own -ends. The citizens of the state exist for 
it, not it for them. This view of the end of the state is 
based on the assumption that the state is ah organism 
having a life and purpose of its own.' We have dis- 
cussed before the organismic theory "of society. This 
theory is applied by this school to prove that the state 
is an organism. Once this is accepted, it naturally 
follows that the state exists for, its own sake and uses 
the individuals to achieve its ends. The state deter- 
niines for the individual every part -of his life arid 
a'ctivity. The individuals can have no rights against 
the state. In fact, the individual exists for the state, 
not the state for him. The advocates of this view, 
however, differ about the end of the state. Some of 
them believe that the end of the .state i6'earpa?i.sion of 
its power, i.e., the conquest of empire. Others believe 
that the state is a moral organism arid its aim' is its 
own moral perfection. 

This view, however, is not cprrect because it rests 
on an assumption that state is an organism. The- state 
has some points of resemblance to an organism but 
there are -also vital differences between the former 
and the latter. All this has been discussed in detail in 
the chapter on society. 

Another school makes the state a mere agency 
which individuals have sot up for their happiness. The 
state, in other words, .exists not for its own sakej but 
for the sake of the good of -its individual members. This 
view is based on .social contract theory and contains 
great ele.mont of truth because ultimately the' indivi- 
dual is the primary . fact' of life., ,, Itiis-he -who feels, 
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reasons and acts. But this does not; mean that one 
individual can claim that the state exists for his parti- 
cular ends The state exists not for the particular 
end of individuals but for those interests only which 
are for their common good. The common good is 
permanent and the state as its custodian can ask an 
individual to sacrifice his interests for the sake of 
common good. It is in this sense that we can speak 
of the state having a superior end to that of a parti- 
cular individual. But the fact remains that the goqd 
it has at heart is not its own good but the abiding good 
of its members taken as a whole. 

§ 3. THEORIES OF STATE FUNCTIONS 

The precise character of the functions of state has 
differed from time to time according to the ideas and 
requirements of the communiiy and the influence of 
environment. In olden days the functions of the state 
wore quite different from those that are performed now- 
a-days. Then the regulation of religious beliefs and 
cultural .rights of the people were considered a‘s 
essential functions of the state. Besides, their other 
functions wore verj' limited. They performed only 
Those functions which wo now call as essential or 
constituent. The actual functions of the state, 
therefore, differ according to the time, ago and ideas 
of the people. There are mainly three theories about 
the functions of state, namely, (1) Individualistic. 
(3) Socialisiic and (3) Idealistic. 

The Indlvldoalfsllc or laisscz laire Ibeorj. The 

French phrase Zm'.wr Faire means ;eave alone. 
According to this theory the individuals should be left 
to tbcmselves lor managing their own affairs, and the 
government should not interfere \\ ith their activities. 
It regards the state as a necessary evil. State 
because crime ex -sts in .•society and if this could bo 
eliminated there would be no necessity for state. The 
state exists^ for protecting the .ife, liheriy and properr\' 
of the individuals and if. as Herbert Spencer .says, the 
state could preserve peace, punish crimes and enforce 
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-.contract, its functions would be completely exhausted. 
"The state thus, according to the individualists, is pri- 
marily a military or police organisation. It does not 
.exist to promote the welfare of the individuals. Its 
■function is to restrain any undue encroachment on the 
liberty of individuals and not to promote or direct 'their 
welfare. The individualists, therefore, condemn go- 
vernment management of schools and colleges, libraries 
or museums, hospitals and asylums, parks and play- 
grounds, and all laws imposing restraints on trade, 
industry and social habits of the people. 

Development of the Theory. This theory was deve- 
loped during the later part of the 8th century as a 
reaction against the evil effects of excessive interfer- 
.ence by governments in Europe. Adam bmitti, Ricar- 
do, Malthus, Kant, Spencer and Mill have been the 
• great exponents of this theory. 

Defence of the Theory. The theory is supported on 
three main grounds. 

(1) Ethical. It is said that man requires freedom 
for the development of his personality and character. 
Freedom develops in man the capacity to act and .think 
independently and creates in him the habit of self-help 
and Self-reliance. Paternalism retards the development 
of his character, crushes ott his individuality and 
originality, and checks his growth. The individual is 
ultimately left as a parasite on tht state. Thus not 
only the individual but also the society suffers in its 
growth and development. It is, therefore, desirable on 
moral grounds that the individual be let alone. 

(2) Economic Ground. Trade and industry prosper 
best when left to private enterprise under free compoti-, 
tion. In an open market all the factors of produc-^ 
tion, namely, land, labour, capital and organisation' 
adjust themselves to the forces of demand and supply. 
Prices are the cheapest and production the greatest 
•under conditions of free competition. The state must 
not impose any restrictions on the trade and commerce 
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•of tho country by levying import or excise duties or 
granting subsidies or passing factory acts or regulating 
prices, etc. 

(3) Scieniific Ground. It is based on the biological 
principle of the struggle for existence and tho survival 
of tlio fittest. This law operates in the case of lower 
ixninials and hence this should also operate in the case 
of man. Herbert Spencer who was tho main exponent 
ot this theory held it necessary that the weak and the 
unfit be eliminated from human society, as they act as 
a drag on social progress, and only tho strong and fit 
classes survive. Only then the society as a whole will 
bonefn and emerge out strong and glorious. 

For all these reasons, tho individualists maintain 
that tho state should not interfere with tho liberty of 
tho individual unless ho becomes a social menace and 
then also for the purpose of curbing his anti-social 
tendencies. This view is .severely criticised on various 
grounds. 

Criticism ol the theory. (1) The theory rests on 
tho assumption that each individual has a separate 
entity and has nothing in common with his fellow-be- 
ings. Ho has interests distinct from those of his 
associato.c. Such a view is absurd on tho very face of 
it. "Man by nature is a social animal. Ho has his 
existence in society. Aoart from it ho is a cipher. 
The welfare of the individual is integrally connect^ 
with tho welfare of society and the state. An individual 
has tho instincts of social service in him but tne 
individiialists consider all por.sons .as essentially selfish. 

(3) The state is not an evil bur a positive good. It 
exists for promoting tho welfare of the society as a 
whole. It not only protects life, liberty and property 
r hut also provides all those positive conditions of life 
under which a man can seek the highest development 
of his personality. 

(3) Every individual does not kno.v where his best 
interests lie. There are many persons who are led 
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astray by the ^craftiness, , cunningness, d,ec,ep.tion and 
misrepresentation of bad characters. Tbe -ptate must 
protect the individual against all such dangers. 

(4) The individualists have a false notion of liberty. 
They consider that liberty and restraint cannot go to- 
gether ; the state is antagonistic to individual liberty; 
A.11 this is now proved to be false. Liberty is now con- 
sidered as' a positive condition of the enjoyment of 
rights and not as absence of all restraints. Liberty is 
preserved best only in an atmosphere of restraint. The 
state by putting some restraints on the freedom of 
action of some individuals protects the greater liberty 
of all individuals. 

(5) Spencer says, the function of the state in nega- 
tive regulation and not positive control. This is illogi- 
cal. If the state is justified in punishing a person who 
spreads some contagious disease, it can certainly take 
precaution against the spread of the disease. 

The theory of individualism when applied to the 
economic field has beeh Responsible for the starvation, 
low wages of workers, long hours of work, insanitary 
conditions, spread of disease, cut-throat competition,' 
dishonest practices and exploitation of women and 
children. It has played the greatest havoc in this field. 
It is not a guarantee but the grave of individual liberty. 
It-led to the creation of monopolies, trusts, combina- 
tions and kaitels in the business field and thus suppress- 
ed the interests of consumers. All this is a sufficient 
condemnation of the theory. 

(7) The theory of sur\dval of the fitness does not 
connote anything definite. What does fitness mean — 
monetary power or intellectual fitness or moral superi- 
ority. The strongest does not always mean the best. 
As Dr. Leacock points out “If the solo te.^t of fitness 
consists ill the act of survival, then the prosperous 
burglar becomes an object of commendation and the' 
starving artisan an object of contempt.” The theory not 
only precludes Humanitarian activity by the state, but; 
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also condemns private charity, private aid to tlie poor 
and private relief of distress. All that is noble and 
generous would be crushed out of social life and man 
would be concerned solely with his own selfish 
interests, irrespective of the regard for others. The 
women and children are the weakest links in society. 
The theory, if strictly applied, would aim at their 
extinction. 

Conclusion. All these argtiments have fully exploded 
the theory of individualism. It now stands discredited 
and is in groat disrepute. Gilchrist, however, says that 
the theory has served a useful function also. In times 
when there was frivolous governmental interference 
with the liberty of individuals, it combated this ten- 
donby ; it has destroyed the useless laws of the state, 
emphasised self-reliance and established the worth of 
individual in society. 

As a reaction to this theory, the modern political 
philosophers evolved the socialistic theory of state func- 
tions. This theory goes to the other extreme and exalts 
The state at the expense of individual liberty. It advo- 
cates maximum state control of individual activites. 
It regards the state as the only means of bringing 
about a more equitable social and economic order which 
would ensure to each person a full opportunity to 
develop his personality. The socialists maintain that 
individual freedom can only bo maintained in a society 
which is so organised that each individual, being freed 
from the material cares of existence freely co-operates 
with his follows in insuring the means of a good life. 

^Socialism. The subject-matter of socialism is so 
vas'ruitd complicated that nothing but a brief and 
incomplete summary can be given of this important 
Theory. 

A sombre philosophy and an irresistible influence 
was given to socialism by its greatest exponent, Karl 
Marx, a German political philosopher. The move- 
ment also owes a great deal of its development to 
the rise of a proleiarian class in Europe, following 

14 
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the development of industrial revolution; 

Sccialism conceives ‘of a new society based,, on 
justice, freedom, equality and comi'adeship. It aims at 
a hew social order basel on morality which recognised 
communal service as the chief duty of all its'membeis. 
It is an effort to make the'comnion good^the aim of 
personal virtue and effort. It is the practical e.xpres- 
sion of one of the essentials of Christianity, namely, 
the brot .erhood of . man It is the{ organisatiofi of 
society on the basis of natural service. - It • is not a 
social system ■ in .which people starve in the midst of 
abundance, freeze in the biting cold or buried down 
deep under snow for want of a shelter.' It implies 
such a control of ■ the production and distribufio’p of 
wealth- as will enable the avera{^e ■ citizen to have access 
to the . resources, materiar ^nd spiritual, "tvhich will 
enable him to be himself at his best. ' ' . • ■ - 

. Socialism may therefore 'be defined as theory, or, 
policy of social reconstruction which aims at', the con- 
trol of the means of production, capital, land, property, 
etc., by the community as a whole, and their adminis- 
tration and distribution in the interests'of'all. 

All socialists, to, whatever school of thought they 
may belong, emphasise four things.- 

(1) Abolition of private ownership over the means 
of production like land, mines, factories, etc., and 
moans of distribution and exchange like shops, stores 
railways, ships. Banks, Insurance companies etc., and 
their control by the state. 

(2) Substitution of private profit motive by the prin- 
ciple of social service. 

(3) Determination of the extent’ 6'f production not 

by anticipation of profit but by consideration of social 
need. ; . . ■ - . 

(4) Substitution of co-operation and planned produc- 
tion for competition and haphazard production. -The 
.‘■■obialists feel that a groat deal .of ' the . energy of . thq 
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producers, under capilalistic systfm, is wapted in fight- 
ing among themselves in cut-throat corapetitioh. If 
instead of this private war, there was a sensible arrang- 
ing of production and a well thought out distribution, 
society would he far better off, Svaste arid useless com- 
petition would bo avoided and the present great inequal- 
ities between tlie different classes and people would 
disappear. 

The ideal of socialism being the pame for all .social- 
its thinkers, difference of opinion e;sists aniong them 
as to the form in which public ownership , and control 
should be exorcised and as to the method of achieving 
the ideal. Some socialists, specially the Fabians and 
evolutionary socialists believe that the change towards 
socialism must bo gradual and constitutional, by work- 
ing through parliaments. The others, specially com- 
munists, syndicalists, etc., believe in a revolutionary 
■programme and they aim at establishing a socialist 
stale by destroying the existing social order. These 
latter socialists are generally known as Mar.xists, and 
their creed is now the most popular specially after the 
success of the Russian revolution. 

It must bo understood at i his place that socialism 
does not aim at the abolition of personal property al- 
together, or at tho distribution of equal wealth or equal 
income amongst all people, at least in tho initial stages. 
Personal property for tho use of individuals is allowed 
,cvon in Russia. There, persons can own a bungalow, 
a car, a park for their personal use, but they are not 
allowed to own property for the exploitation' of others 
or for rhe jmrposc of securing unearned income \yith 
.its help. Private property is permitted for use, but 
.abolished, if meant for the exploitation of others. Simi- 
larly, in a socialist .state, people are .allowed to. get 
' wages according to the work. There inay ’be differ- 
ences in salaries but they are reduced to the minimum. 

raha? of Socialism. Socialism is a, revolt against 
tho existing order of things in society^ . It condemns 
capitalism, which is responsible for' the enslavement 
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and degradation of the millions of labourers and peas- 
ants who work, till, toil and perspire from morning till 
evening and yet remain starved. It, is a revolutionary 
doctrine which aims at planned economs”^ and careful 
production on a nation-wide' scale. It avoids duplica- 
tion over production, unnecessary advertisement and 
economic crisis. It is based on the sound principle of 
social service. It lays emphasis on altruism and a love 
of activity for its own .sake. , Socialism as followed in 
Russia has been responsible ior the regeneration of 
that country and its emergence from the spell of 
mediaeval darkness in which it was .steeped hardly two- 
decades ago. 

■ Criticism. Some writers, how'ever, criticise, the- 
doctrine of socialism for the following reasons : 

(1) Individual initiative and enterprise W'hich i-s so 
necessary for the progress and economic development 
of a country is discaided in socialism. This will make 
people apathetic towards work and economic activity 
owing to its denial of the right of private property. 
The people would become lazy, inactive and ultimately 
prove to bo parasites on the state, 

(2) It places too much power in the bands of the 
central e.xecutive of the state. It is just possible that 
these persons may use their power for their own glory 
and thus exploit the whole body of ])eoplo in a country. 

(3) The government with such a huge responsibility 
over its head, would prove inefficient in its working. 
It would create an overwhelming bureaucracy which 
would rctpilato and control all departments of human 
life. 

(4) Socialism represses individualily. It makes him 
a slave of the communitj' without any initiative, res- 
ponsibility and sense of independence. 

(.i) It rests too much on violence. 

In spite of all those criticisms the movement of 
socialism has come to stay in the world. All the states 
now recogni.'^e the necessity of greater control over the 
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■aconoinic; and other activities of the people for the 
larger benoiit of the cominunby. 

The management of railways, posts and telegraphs, 
wireless, radios, electricity, gas, banks and other econo- 
mic institutions is being taken up by the state. The 
system of progressive taxation, death duties, succession 
tax, income-tax, ( tc. is levelling up the differences in 
the various classes. All this is a recognition of the 
fundamental law.s of socialism. 

The idealistic theory of .stale functions. This 
theory starts Avith the assumption that the state is 
essential for the realisation of the highest possible 
good life of the individuals. It is only within it that 
the individual can have the conditions for acting ns a 
rational and moral creature. The idealist, thus, does 
not consider the state as a necessary evil but as the 
best friend of man. 

TJh' Siafe Cannot Promote Morah. The state, how- 
ever, acts through force and compulsion. Tt cannot, 
therefore, directly promote the moral life of the indivi- 
duals. This is so hocauso moral life is a matter of 
ono’.s will. It cannot ho imposed by moans of com- 
pulsion. An enforced act can never be moral, because 
it is not the act of the doer, but of one who compels 
him to .^o act. Tt is only when I act according to my own 
will, that it can ho said that I am acting. Tt, therefore, 
follow.s that I can be said to be doing good when I do 
it voluntarily. The state cannot, therefore, compel 
man to he moral. It cannot also enforce truth-telling 
except in matters of giving evidence before court and 
lodging reports with the police, ft is a virtue pertain- 
ing to the inner side of life and therefore beyond the 
pur\'iow of the state wh’ch deals only with external 
human actions. 

It Can Hinder Hindrances to Go:td Social Life. The 
state can, however, fulfil its moral function by' remov- 
ing those obstacles which prevent its citizens from 
being moral. It can, in other words, hinder liindrances 
to a moral career of man. 
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It Can Bemovd Illiteractj, Poverty, the Prink Evil, 
Social Evils, etc. All these evils prevent individuals 
from being moral and hence it is the duty of the state- 
to remove them from society. An uneducated person 
doe's n'dt’know his rights and duties, nor does he know 
the true means of realising them. A child, if he 
remains illiterate, can never reach his highest perfec- 
tion. It is, therefore, the' duty of the state to undertake 
compulsory primary and secondary education. 
Similarly, poverty renders a man incapable of enjoying 
hisi i'ights. He remains subject to the haunting fear of 
starvation. He cannot think of giving his time to 
cultural pursuits. His and his children’s bodies remain 
stunted, their minds darkened and their spirits 
unawakened. It is the duty of the state to guarantee 
him that economic minimum which is necessary for 
the satisfaction of his reasonable wants piovided he is 
willing to work. The same considerations apply to 
such questions as drink evil, child marriage, purda 
system,, enforced widowhood etc. All these evils are a 
blot on the character of society and prevent the deve- 
lopment of good social life. As such, the state should 
undertake to remove them. 

State Not To U ndertake Economic Activities Directly- 
The idealist, however, would not do anything which 
goes beyond the removal ot obstacles.Reis not prepared 
to permit the State to undertake such economic 
activities as the control of mines, production of com'- 
modities, etc. He leaves this sphere to individual 
initiative. This does not, however, mean that the state 
is to follow a policy of complete non-intervention 
in industrial matters. On the contrary, the idealist 
provides that the state is to secure those conditions of 
industrial life which are essential for the good life of 
the workers. The state can enact factory tawsi work- 
men’s Compensation Act,- etc., for these purposes! The 
state cannot directly manage the industries because 
this is not necessary under its mam purpose,; which :is 
hindering of hindtdnc'es. • • , 

The idealistic theory thus occupies a middle position 
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hetvyeen tho'tw.o theonos given above,' It maintains 
iioth individual liberty and collective action — the latter 
to see that the individual gets conditions of highest 
good, 

Critidsm. The critics assort that there is no neces- 
sity of confining collective action merely to the main- 
tenance of the conditions of good life. It can go fur- 
ther without any risk to good life. There is no limit' 
to the condition of the highest good of the individuals. 
No a priori limit can, therefore, bo set to state func- 
tions. The state can and should do anything which 
is likely to promote the general welfare. In each case 
it is to bo seen whether state management would be 
useful or not and if the answer bo in the affirmative 
the state can undertake it. 

... - The modern theory of the functions of slate. The 

state being an institution for the provision of condi- 
tions under which individuals can develop their per- 
sonality upto maximum limits, it follows that the 
state can and should do everything which is likely to 
help it in the realisation of this object. The state in 
the first place should maintain peace, order, security 
and justice iu society because without these no peace- 
ful existence and civilised life is possible. In the second 
place, it should hinder hindrances to good social life 
like illiteracy, poverty, disease, drink habit, etc. In 
the third place it should perform all those functions 
which are likely to make human life more healthy, 
cultured and purposeful. It would thu.s appear that 
the modern theory accepts the good points contained 
in all the three theories discussed above. The indivi- 
dualists view-point is accepted inasmuch as that, the 
state should not intcrfei-e too much with a person’s 
liberty of action. It must allow him full .‘-cope for the 
best utilisation of bis faculties and capacities and the 
exercise of initiative. The socialist point of view is 
accepted inasmuch that the state is not considered as 
merely a police organisation but as an instrument, for 
the perfection of national life, the development of 
national wealth and well-being., and the promotion of 
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morality and intelligence in the citizens. The idealists' 
view-point is accepted inasm'uch as that one of the 
very important functions of the state is considered as 
hindering of hindrances to g ood social Jiife 

ACTUAL TUNCTIONS OPJTHE jrATEsi 

Classification of Innctions The functions exer- 
cised by modern states may be classified under two 
heads, (1) Essential or constituent or compulsory ; and 

(2) optional or ministrant. 

Essential functions. They include those functions 
which ate essential for the existence and continuance 
of the state. Every state, however backward, is bound 
to perform these functions. They are the following: — 

(1) Frofection of Country Against External Invasion. 
This is secured by maintaining a well organised army, 
navy and air force within the country. 

(2) Maintenance of internal peace and order through 
prevention of crimes, protection of property against 
violence and robbery, safeguarding of individual liberty, 
suppression of riots and communal outbreaks. The 
government has to maintain a strong police force for 
the attainment of this objective. 

(3) Administration of justice between individuals 
and individuals and between individuals and the state. 
This function is performed by the organisation of law 
courts, civil, criminal and revenue. 

(4) Some writers' also prescribe fourth essential 
function to the state. It consists in the fixing of legal 
relations between husband and wife and between 
parents and children. Sometimes the regulation of 
contracts, transmission and interchange of property, 
and the determination of its liabilities for debts, etc., 
are also induced under this heading. 

Getteladds one more function to the above list, 
namely. Financial, which consists of the imposition of 
taxes, regulation of tariffs, liquor, coinage and cur- 
rency, administration oLpublic property such 'as land. 
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•forests and buildings, and of state monopolies like posts 
telegraphs, railways, etc. 

Optional Innctlons ol the state. Under this head 
are included all those functions which promote the 
welfare of the individual, increase his culture and 
ihako his life more happy and tolerable. They depend 
oti the outlook of the people and the aim of the rulers. 
Those functions include those activities which if loft 
to individuals would not bo performed at all or per- 
formed badly and unefficiently. Such functions are 
the following : — 

(1) Siaic mananemfvt of large scale enterprises like 
the ratlway.s, roads, posts and telegraphs, hydro-electric 
power, broadcasting, etc. The management and con- 
trol of these enterprises rests in the state in almo.st all 
the civilised countries of the world. It is beyond the 
capacity of individual entrepreneurs to manage or 
•finance these big concerns. Moreover, these public 
utility concerns are the main organ.s for carrying on 
the trade and commerce in a country' ; if contrr lied by 
private interests or companies, they may be so misused 
as to prove highly detrimental to the interest of the 
•eonsumors and the general jjublic. 

. (2) Stair. Management of Certain Tnditsiries. The 
government sometimes directly takes up the manage- 
ment of certain industries for fiscal reasons, c-g., manu- 
facture of salt, etc , and of others for social reasons, 
.(’.g., manufacture of liquor, opium, narcotic drug etc. 
The first kind rf iudusUies yield a very handsome 
income to the government and hence they are control- 
led by tiie state. Tile .second kind of industries are 
controlled by the government to avoid the misuse and 
excessive consumption by the public of substances pre- 
pared in these concerns. 

(e) Ile.'ping'Tradc and Industry. One of the main 
functions of tno state now-a-days is to help in the deve- 
lopment of the economic resources of a country. This 
■can bo done by regulation of imports and exports, grant 
•of pn-^teciion, imposition of tariffs against hn^rts, 
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grant of subsidies, opening of industrial research cehtJ 
tres, conclusion of international trade, agreements,, 
appointment of trade commissioners, holding of fairs 
and exhibitions, provision of technical education, etc. 
Most of the states, now-a-days, perform this important- 
function to help the development of trade and com- 
merce in their country. 

(4) Regulation of Labour. In order to protect the 
labourers against the exploitation of big capitalists and 
landlords, the state passes factory acts, minimum wages 
acts, etc. The conditions of work in the factories and 
fields are improved with the help of these acts and 
labourers are provided with adequate remuneration for 
their work. Trade Union Acts, Arbitration Acts, etc., 
are also passed for the same reasons. 

(5) Care of the Poor and Incapable. In this field, 
the state supplements the activities of philanthropic 
associations and private individuals by opening work, 
houses, poor houses, lunatic asylums, blind-houses, 
reformatories, hospitals, dispensaries, etc. Sometimes 
it provides doles to unemployed and enforces schemes 
of old age pensions, compulsory accident insurance, etc, 

(6) Banking, Currency and Coinage. In all the states 
the government manages and issues currency, main- 
tains the exchange ratio, and exercises some control 
over the banking institutions of the country, specially 
through the constitution of a Reserve Bank. 

(7) Sanitation and Health. The state makes arran- 
gements for the proper cledning of roads and other 
thoroughfares, the prevention of diseases and epidemics, 
control of the sale of food-stuffs, enforcement of food, 
adulteration acts, medical inspection of children, etc. 

(^) Education. This is one of the most important 
duties of the state. The state must provide not only 
general education to the citizens but also vocational. 
Illiteracy of the masses is the greatest blot on the 
character of a nation. Education is necessary not - 
only for the welfare of individual but .also for the ■ 
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Rafoty and progress of the state. 

(9) Agricultural improvement and village recons- 
truotion. 

(10) Economic regulation of land tenures, inheri- 
tance, succession to property, etc. 

(11) Control and regulation of private monopolies, 
trusts, cartels. 

(12) Provision of recreational facilities like parks, 
play-grounds, public baths, cinemas, radio.s, dancing 
halls, etc. 

(13) Survey of the industrial resources of the country. 

(14) Social reform to remove long standing abuses 
like child marriages, ?ati sy.stem, etc. 

(15) International alTairs, appointment of diplomatic 
agents, councollors, etc. 

(16) Census. 

Conclusion. As a matter of fact no exhaustive list 
of tho.so functions can bo drawn up. The state must 
aim at providing all those conveniences and facilities of 
citizens which arc likely to increase their total welfare. 
It is also very difficult to distinguish between the scope 
of the essential and optional dutio': of the state. Duties 
which till yostonday were regarded as optional are now 
regarded as compulsory and thus the scope of the 
latter kinds of duties is increasing daily. The diiler- 
once between the two kinds of duties is merely one 
of degree rather than of kind. The optional duties are 
new considered essential for the existence and the 
progress of the state just as much as the compulsory 
ones. 

Some writers suggesr that optional duties can bo 
divided into trvo pans, socialistic duties and non-social- 
istic duties. According to them the socialistic' duties 
are those which can be left to private enterprise, but 
which are usually undertaken by the state in order to 
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avoid the evils of private control or on account of the 
greater efficiency of governmental agencies ; in those 
fields. Such functions are : the construction of rail- 
ways, posts and telegraphs, irrigation works, municipal 
control of water, gas, electricity, etc. 

Non-socialistic functions are those which if not 
undertaken by the state are not likely to be undertaken 
at all, e.g., sanitation, lighting maintenance and cons- 
truction of parks, libraries, etc. 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. Is State an end or a means ? Discuss this statement fully. 

2. What is the nature of the stale ? What is the true relation- 
ship that must exist between an individual and the state ? 

3. What are the various theories about the functions of the 
Mate ? What is the modern theory ? 

4. What is the end of the state ? By what means does the 
Mate realize its end ? [U. P., 1932) 

5. Give an account of individualistic principle of state activity 
and criticise it. (U. P., I942t 

6. How far and in what ways can the stale promote the material 
welfare of its people ? 

7. Whet are the chief functions which in your opinion every 

government should perform ? (U. P.j 192S) 

8. Slate the views of the individualistic and socialist schools 
regarding the functions of state. (U. P., 1939) 

9. What are the main functions of a medern state ? What kind 
of stale cah perform them most efficiently ? (U. P., 1937) 

10. Explain the theory of socialism. Discu'ss its merits and 
demerits. 

11. Explain the principles according to which you will determine 
the function of state. Can the state enforce leroperanre, trutb-ielling, 
sanitation and literacy ? tU. P., 1938) 

12. The stale is both artificial and naturah Explain and discuss, 

(U. p.. 193?) 

13. How far is il the duty of the state to remove poverty, disease 

and ignorance, and to promote religion and motals ? On what prin- 
ciple are the duties of the slate fixed ? (U. P., 1935 ) . ' 
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14. How far is the state justified in removing social evils like 
drink and early marriages hy legislation ? (U. 1’., 1930)^ 

15. Do you consider it the necessary duty of a state to make 
education free and compulsory and to make provision for health and 
sanitation ? If so, what are your reasons ? (U. P., 1933) 

16. What arc the principal functions of a state? Is rt the duly of 
the state to make men moral ? (U. P-, 1934) 

17. flow far and in what way can the state promote indu'trj’,- 
coinmcTce and the material welfare of the people ? (U, P., 193*) 

iS. Describe the various functions which modern states perform; 
Which of these functions do you consider most important and why ? 
fU. V., T941) 



CHAPTER .XIV 

' THEORY OF SEPARATION OF POWERS, AND 
ORGANS OF GOVERNMENTS ,, 

§ 1. SEPARATION OP POWERS 

Government, as has already been explained in £ 
previons chapter, ia the agency of the state ‘for • main- 
taining law and order in society and for promoting th« 
good life of the people. It is a necessary condition ol 
civilised life. It consists of three organs — Legislature 
Executive and Judiciary. The first organ formulates 
the will of the state in terms of laws, the second 
executes them and the last interprets laws, and applies 
them to existing cases. We will enter upon a detailec 
discussion of the functions, etc., of these organs, latei 
on in this chapter. Presently, we would determine 
the relationship that these organs should bear to eacl 
other. The most important theory which we woulc 
discuss in this connection is known as the theory oj 
separation of powers. 

Statement of the theory. Aristotle, and later OH 
Montesquieue and Blackstone, in the 18th century 
were the' great exponents of this theory. Stated in 
simple.language the theory states that for preserving 
human liberty, the legislative, executive and judicial 
functions of the state, must be entrusted in the hands 
of three different body of persons, each independent ol 
the control from the other. Each department shoulc 
be limited to its own sphere of action, and within thal 
sphere should bo independent and supreme. 

If the legislative and executive powers are united 
in the hands of a person or body of persons, the same 
monarch or senate will be able to make any kind of 
tyrannical laws and enforce them in the most tyranni- 
cal way. If the judiciary were joined with the legisla- 
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twre, tho life and liberty of the subjects would bo expos- 
ed to arbitrary control, for the judge would then be the 
legislator. If the judiciary were joined with tho execu- 
“tive, the judge would then has^o' the force of an 
oppressor. If all those three powers wore to he com- 
bind in tho hands of tho same person or body of per- 
sons, there wotild be an end of all justice and liberty. 
Tho .Hufforor would not then bo able to secure any 
justice as lie would not bo able to appeal to any body 
or to any law court, which may secure him protection 
against tho tyranny of tho government. Ho will be at 
the complete mercy of -bis rulers and will have no 
liberty of hi.s own. 

If these three powers are xeercised by separate sot 
of individuals it would not bo possible for any one of 
those organs to act arbitrarily or tyrannically l ocauso 
tho sphere of each would have become distinct. Tho 
-individual would then bo able to secure the protection 
of tho judiciary against the arbitraiy acts of tho execu- 
-tivo, and will he able to secure good laws from tho 
legislature. 

There is another reason which may be urged in 
support of this theory. It is that each of three func- 
tions of the government requires distinct set of quali- 
ties and character among those who are to exercise 
them. A police man lias to enforce law and maintain 
peace and onicr in the society. Ho must bo able to act 
quiolcly and with vigour, A judge on tho contrary has 
to interpret the law. He must pos-ess the qualities of 
deliberation and c-autiou'^ness. We thus see that the 
qualities required by a jr.dge for the Cue discharge of 
his duties aie qtiito difTerent from those required by a 
police constable. A police man cannot, therefore, lie a 
good -judge' ; or a judge, successful police man. ’ It is 
essential lor tivis reasosi that the throe functions of the 
govemnn nt be entrusted to distinct aad separate bodies 
-of men. 

Crii’h'h;.' The theory' ‘stated ' above has be*n 
severely criticised on the lollowing grounds 
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(1) The government is an organism like the human 
body. Its' work is so interbonneoted that each function 
affects the others. W e cannot, therefore, effect water- 
tight' compartments between the three functions. If 
we make this attempt we will fail or the efficiency of 
the government would suffer. 

(2) For the harmonious working of a governmental 
machinery, it is necessary that there must be mutual 
consultation and intimate contact between the different 
organs of government. Otherwise deadlocks are bound 
to arise between the three organs at every stage. 

The executive, for example, may desire the raising 
of some funds tO' carry on the war, the legislature may 
refuse to sanction that expenditure. The result of 
such a conflict would be that the government would 
come to a stand-still. 

(3) The complete separation of the judiciary from 
the executive and the legislature involves that the 
jrdges be elected. This might, mean the election of 
bad persons for discharging the difficult duties of judges. 
Again, it exposes the judges to to the mercy of election 
agents and the vote of majority. This theory, there- 
fore, fails in its extreme form. 

(4) Even in the American constitution, which was 
framed on the principle of separation of powers, it has 
not' been found possible to keep the three powmrs 
entirely distinct and separate. In the limited sphere 
in which the theory has worked, it has proved harmful 
in actual practice. 

(5) Complete separation of powers is not necessary 
for civic liberty as liberty depends on the spirit in 
which the constitution is worked and not on a mecha- 
nical separation of powers. In Fingland there is 
^eater liberty than in aiiy other country of the world, 
in spite of the fact that there the executive and the 
legislature are not separated from each other. 

(6) The theory makes the three organs equal and 
co-ordinate in power. In fact it is not so. The legisla- 
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tivo dopartmont of the government is the most power- 
fill of the three, ns it expresses the will of the state in 
the form of laws which the judiciary interprets and 
the executive enforces. It also controls the other 
departments through its power over the purse. 

Justification of the Theory. The theory, however, 
assorts the plain fact that some separation of powers 
between the three organs of government is both neces- 
sary and desirable, for maintaining the efficiency of- 
all the three organs of government. If all powers are 
concentrated in the hands of the same person or body 
of persons then not only there is a danger of liberty 
being crushed, but further, there is loss of efficiency by 
too much work being throwm on the same authority or 
body of persons. Separation of powers introduces a 
valuable chock against the misuse of power by its' 
various parts. The theory is not tnie in its extreme 
form. But it points but the desirability of maintaining, 
in-some form or the other, the independence of the 
three organs of the government and in emphasising 
the undesirability of one department usurping all the 
functions which properly belong to the others. 

The modern modification of the theory of separa- 
tion of powers is the theory of checks and balances 
which states that though distinctive functions should 
bo performed by each organ, yet each organ should 
check and balance the powers belonging to another. 
Thus though the legislature exists to make laws for 
the good government of the country yet it does not 
mean that it should have no relation with the execu- 
tive. The executive must have the following powers 
of control over the legislature. 

(1) It must be able to introduce the necessary legis- 
lative measures required by it to carry on the day^to 
day administration of the country, in the houses of 
legislature. It must also be able to defend those 
moa.sures on the fioor of the house. 

. . (S) It must have some restriclcHi power of vetoing 
the measures of the legislature.. 

15 
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■■■ .'The recognition, of both these principles is necessary 
toiensure the passage of ‘essential laws aiid' thb' stopp- 
a'ge of; harmful measures. • ' ' 

Again, there mvist be a distinct executive body for 
the entorcement of laws. But this also does not mean 
that the legislature should ' have no relation to- the 
executive. On the contrary, the legislature should be 
authorised to exercise the followiug powers over the 
executive ; — ' , 

■■ (1) It must be able to question the executive regard- 
ing the extent and the method of the enforcement of 
laws. This is necessary to prevent the executive frcOT 
acting arbitrarily. ~ 

(2) It must have the power, by way of dismissal or 
otherwise, of enforcing the will of the citizens on the 
executive government. It is again nepessary to", keep 
the government subject to popular control. . 

Again, there must ne a distinct body of persons' to 
administer justice. This body must consist of persons 
who have no po.sition in the legislature or the execu- 
tive. But this also does not mean that the judiciary 
should have no relation with the executive or the^ legis- 
lature. ■ ' 

The judiciary in a coimtry, generally,, has the author 
rity to declare the constitutionality or otherwise of 
the laws passed by the legislature. The ligislature, 
in its turn controls the judiciary by dettrmining the> 
composition, powers, functions and qualifications of the- 
judges. 

Tne judiciary controls the executive by sentencing 
or acquitting the ^ persons, brought foiward for trial, ■ 
by it before the judiciary. The executive, ,in its turn, 
controls the judiciary by its power of appointment' of 
judges and by its control over the execution of decrees, 
passed by judiciary. 

The executive and judicial povrers should, however, ' 
under, no .circumstance., be combined in the ‘hands; of 
the same body of persons. 
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- Independent iudiclory, necessary foi civic liberty. 

Tho separation of judiciary from ' the eitecutivo is 
essential for civic liberty. ‘ It is so for the ’following 
reasons ; — 

(1) As we have shown earlier, tho executive does 
not possess tho necessary qualities of head and heart 
required by the judiciary for tho administration of 
justice. A judicial oHicer , should possess the qualities 
<jf deliberation, impartiality, detached outlook and cau- 
tousnoss. An executive officer, oh the other hand, 
needs tho qualities of vigour, energy and quick action. 
All those qualities cannot easily bo combined in the 
came individual. 

(2) Tho main function of tho executive is to prose- 
otito persons for breach of laws. If this very same' 
body is also to judge tho offences of tho criminals, 
they will not got any justice, because their accusers 
will also bo their judges, 

(,3) In order that tho judiciary may bo able to main- 
tain its indopendenoo of outlook and in. partiality, it is 
necessary to separate it from tho executive. If tho 
judges are subordinate to, and controlled by, the 
executive on whoso will and recommendation, their 
future promotion depends, they cannot possess an im- 
partiality of judgment and independence of spirit which 
«TO of the utmost importance for the proper administra- 
tion of justice. Tho term, pay, promotion, etc,, of tho 
judiciary should not depend on the su*eet will of tho 
executive. The judicial officers should hold office dur- 
ing good behaviour and mtist receive adequate salary. 

The above three reasons for the separation of 
tho judiciary from the executive apply to all countries. 
In India this is all the more necessary. The executive, 
in this country, is specially protected in the exercise of 
its powers. If the govoniment officials act unlawfully 
they cannot be sued in a law court unless the sanction 
for the same is gram ed by tho local or the central 
government, as the case may be. This sanction is 
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seldom' given; Consequently, the executive is lunder, 
no risk, if it aots arbitrarily. It is essential, therefore,’ 
that the judiciary be separated from the executive in 
this Go^^ntry. 

§ ,2. ORGANS OF GOVERNMENT 

There are two theories about the organs of Govern- 
ment, the Duality theory and the Trinity theory. The 
first theory holds that the government possesses only 
two organs, namely, the legislature and executive. The 
judiciary according to them is not a separate and an 
independent organ but a part of the executive. Accord- 
ing to the second theory there are three organs of the 
government, namely, the legislature, executive and 
judiciary. The first theory now-a-days stands -discre- 
dited, because it, makes judiciary a mere agent of the 
executive. The judiciary now-a-days is considered as 
important as any other organ of the government. 
Hence the Trinity theory is now-a-days considered the 
correct theory. 

Legislature. The legislature is the name of that 
body which is entrusted with the duty of framing laws 
for the good government of the country. It is the most 
important organ of the government because it repre- 
sents the sovereign will of the state. On a proper- 
discharge of its functions depends the welfare of the 
people. If the laws passed by this body are good, moral 
and conducive to the development of human persona- 
lity, the welfare of the community is promoted, other- 
wise not. 

Functions ol the Legislatnre. The most impoi’tant 
functions of the legislature may be enumerated as 
follows : 

(1) It formulates the law of the land for maintain- 
ing peace arid . order in society. It passes now laws 
for dealing with the changing conditions of modern life 
and repeals the old obsolete provisions. Sometimes, as 
in England, it has also the power to change the provi- 
sions of the constitution. 
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(2) It controls the finances of the state. No sohemo 
■of taxation or public expenditure can 1)0 enforced rtntil 
and unless the legislature passes a regular budget, 

(31 It oxorcises a great control over the executiv^e in 
parliamonlary forms of government. The cabinet is 
always responsible to the legislature for its acts and 
policies and remains in power only so long as it 
retains its confidence. In Presidential system of 
governtnont, the legislature oxorcises control over the 
'executive by confirming appointments made by the 
President and by ratifying treaties, 

(4) It serves as a place for the ventilation of public 
grievances. Tho niombors of the legislature, by means 
of resolutions, interpellations, adjouinmervt motions, 
outs in salaries, etc , focus tne attention of the govern- 
ment towards the grievances of the people. 

(.51 It lays down tho policy of the state and places a 
programme of action before the govoDimont. 

(G) It also controls the international relations of the 
state.- No war can bo dcclarod or peace concluded iji a 
democratic state without tho sanction of tho legis- 
lature. 

(7) In many stales, the legi'^latures oxorci'^e 5))any 
other powers which arc not purely legislative, c.fj., rliey 
decide contested elections, try their own members, exer- 
cise tho power of impeachment and in some ca‘^es, as 
In I'lngland, .act as a court of appeal. 

Conslilutlon o{ Ihe leitlslalure. Proldem o/ Second 
Chornh''r . We have already seen that the legislature 
is the most import ant organ of the state. On its 
proper functioning depends the welfare of tho commu- 
nity. Tho laws th.at are passed by this body aftcct 
the well-being of -all classes of population. ' It 1-, 
thorefoTo, but necessary that the interests of all must 
bo taken into consideration before a particular measure 
is enacted into law. The legislature must servo as the 
true mirror of public mind and with this aim in -ri^w 
classes of people must be given represent at ion in ifc, 
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Now, it may. not be possible .for all these yiatious 
.sections, classes and interests of the population to 
secure an adequate representation in one chamber 
only. 

It is, therefore, sometimes advocated that the 
legislature must consist of two chambers — one lower 
and the other upper. A legislative body having only 
one chamber. is called unicameral legislature, whereas 
the two chambered legislature is known as bicameral 
legislature. In a bicameral legislature the lower cham- 
ber generally represents the masses, while the upper 
represents the aristocracy. For the lower, there is 
adult franchise ; for the upper the qualifications of 
voters are very high. 

Advantages of Second Chamber. The .arguments- 
advanced in favour of the bicameral legislature are the 
following;— 

(1) The upper chamber serves as a check upon the 
hasty, ill-considered and 1 ash legislation of the lower 
house which is the representative of the masses apd as 
such is full of ultra-democratic and radical tendencies. 
The latter body is impatient to push through with 
revolutionary programme, so as to please the masses. 
The second chamber provides a check to such ten- 
dencies and compels careful consideration of legislative 
measure. 

(2) The upper chamber serves as a repository of 
special knowledge and talent. Talented people do not 
like the bustle of elections and, therefore, cannot reach 
the legislature through them. They can, however, be 
nominated to the second chamber. 

(3) It interposes delay between the passage of a bill 
in the lower house and its coming into force and thus 
gives time for public opinion to crystalize and to 
express itself through the press and the platform. 

(4) It affords opportunity to minorities, vested and 
aristocratic interests to be represented in the Legisla- 
ture and thus introduces a conservative force in the- 
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law-making body of tbo country. ; ; 

(5) Tn federal conslitutions tbo Fccond cb' amber is 'a 
necessity because the lower represents the people while 
the upper the states. 

(6) It serves as a guarantee of liberty by securing 
the citizens* protection against the despotism of a 
•single chamber. 

(7) It maintains the independence of the executive 
against he legislature. When there are two chambers 
in a country, they both check each other and thus give 
greater freedom to tho executive. 

It would appear from the above analysis that the 
upper chamber is a guarani ee of liberty, an well as, to 
some extent, a safeguard against tyranny. 

Disadvantages of Sicond Chomher. There are, how- 
ever, many political thinkers who condemn the crea- 
tion of a second chamber for several reasons. 

(1) According to Abbe Sieyos, “The law is the will 
of the people. The people cannot at tho same time 
hivo two different wills on tho same subject : therefore, 
the legislative body which represents the people ought 
to ho essentially one. sVhen there are two ciiambers, 
discora and division would be inevitable and the will of 
the people will ho paralysed by inaction.” He further 
adds, ‘'if the second chamlwr agrees with the first, it 
is sviperfiuous, and if it disagrees with it, it is mis- 
chievous.” 

(2) The argument that a seror.d chamber act.s as a 
safeguard against hasty and ill-considered legislation of 
the lower hou'-'e is not tme. In medern politics, every 
meuMUe before it is passed into a law has to pas's 
through three different stages of discussion and 
annly.'-is. 

(a) Tho tipper chumher gives representation to reac- 
liuttary elements in our potitiiaklife and thus checLs 
the wheels of progress. 
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(4) It is a useless body and involves a huge amount 
of unnecessary expenditure. 

(5) Further, there are difficulties in the way of the 
composition of the upper chamber.. Is it to be a nomi- 
nated, or elected, or hereditary, or partly elected and 
partly nominated body ? In case it is elected, it serves 
as a duplicate copy of the lower house ; if nominated 
it enables the political parly in power to fill it with its 
own nominees; if hereditary, it is a dangerous anach- 
ronism in the democratic age ; if elected on the basis of 
high property qitalifications, it may prove reactionary 
and throttle progressive legislation. 

Covdusion. We can say that the arguments against 
the creation of a second chamber far outweigh the 
arguments in favour of its creation. Second chambers 
are constant sources of friction and deadlocks. They 
.block progressive legislation. But in spite of all the.s_e 
objections, a second chamber is almost universal and is 
found practically in every country of the world. 

Be]ation between the two Chambers. A bill, before 
it can be enacted into law, has to be passed by both the 
' chambers of the legislature. In case, there are differ- 
ences between the two chambers, and no agreement 
is found possible, there are different rules prescribed by 
different states to resolve the conflict. In India, a joint 
sitting of the two chambers of the legislature, by a 
majority vote, decides the points in issue. In England, 
the House of Lords can prevent the enactment of a 
bill, only for two years. 

While in some states the powers of the two chambers 
in respect of legislation are equal, in most states, the 
lower chamber by reason of its being more populaily 
elected, enjoys greater powor.s. Money bills are usually 
introcuced in the lower chamber and the upper house 
possesses only limited powens in respect of them. In 
the case of other bills too, as wo have shown already, 
the upper chamber occupies an inferior position. 

Term of the Leqislature. The duration of the legis- 
lature should bo neither too short 'nor too long. Too 
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frequent oloction^^ disturb the working-of tbe legislature, 
involve needless OApenso, and cause a great deal of 
commotion among tbe people. The legislators also 
■cannot acquire any groat experience of administration 
in a short time. If a legislature is allowed to continue 
for a long period, it ceases to represent the opinion of 
the people and the logislaiors cease to care for the 
■electorate. 

Exccullve. The executive is the name of that.body 
of persons who are entrusted with the duty of execut- 
ing the laws of the state and of maintaining peace and 
order in the society. In the widest sense, the term 
■means all the government oihcials, from the executive 
bend down to the village chaukidar. T ho term execu- 
tive is also sometimes used to denote the executive 
head such as the king or the prune mimster or the 
president or G. G. etc., and sometimes to denote the 
whole cabinet or ministry. When used in the latter 
.sense, it is also known as political executive to dis- 
tinguish it from permanent executive which consists 
of the paid servants of the government, in its regular 
service. 

A divlinctio)! is sometimes made between the nomi- 
nal oxocntivo and real executive. The real executive 
is the one which actually controlc power ; whereas the 
nominal exocative is the one which does not wield any 
power and is merely a convenient figurehead. For 
example, in Kngland, the nominal executive is the 
king, but the real executive is the cabinet. 


Essential quallUes In the exennllvc. The func- 
tion ot tbe executive ’s to maintain law and order in 
tbe state. The chief mialities whicli the executive 
tnnst, therefore, pos^es^; are: (^1 Promptness of d<’cision. 
<2l Singleness of purpose, {.t) Fnergy of action. (4) 
Secrecy of procedure. 


To .achieve the above re>=n’ts. political writers and 
statesmen have unanimously recommended the nevs- 
siivif a This type of 

exotutive has the advantage cf unity, decision, prompt- 
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ness and secrecy. A plural executive cannot achieve 
these results. , 

The method o! appointment o! the execntlye. 
Various methods are followed in various stateSi 
But the common methods are : (1) Hereditary succes- 
sion, (2) Election, either (a) by the people : directly or 
(6) by the people indirectly or (c) by the legislature, and 
(3) nomination. 

1. According to the first method the ruler is succeed- 
ed by his eldest son. This method possesses the advan- 
tage of permanence, stability and cominuance. Further 
it invokes the loyalty of the people round the person 
of the king who is an intelligible head of the state. 
The chief defect of the system is that it does not allow 
•any power to the people and vests too much power of 
discretion in an individual who may be incapable and. 
rule despotically. 

2. (a) Dirdct election by the people is very popular 
in democratic states. This method stimulates the in- 
terest of the people in public affairs, imparts political 
education to them, and ensures the election of a execu- 
tive head in whom the people have confidence and 
trust. The disadvantage of the system is that it leaves 
the ultimate choice of the executive head in the hands 
of the people who may be inefficient and incapable of 
judging the qualifications of the right candidate. 

(b) Indirect election. It is followed in U. S. A. In 
this method the ultimate choice is made by an inter- 
mediate body which itself is constituted by popular 
election. 

This method is ‘regarded hotter than the previous 
one because it reduces the great heat of a general 
election and leads to an intelligent choice. But in the 
countries where party organisation is strong, election 
of ttio intermediate body becomes a more formality. 

(c) Election b'j Legislature. It is followed in Switzer- 
land and France. The system is, however, full of 
grave defects. It suliordinaies the oxccutivo '.to thC' 
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legislative organ, which is contrary to the principle of 
separation of powers. ' The executive head who wants 
real, oleclion may corrupt administration by pleasing 
the members of his party in the legislature. 

3, Kominatinn by the Tiiiilar Head of ihc Siaie. 
This method is followed in the case of countries having 
parliamentary constitutions. The head of the state 
nominates the leader of the majority parly in the 
legislature to select his cabient. This executive holds 
olTico during the pleasure of the legislatuie. 

Function ol executive. Gettlo. prescribes the 
functions of executive as follows ; — 

(1) Diplomatic Fitvciions. These include the negotia- 
tion of treaties, appointment of diplomatic agents, right 
to receive, or refuse to receive the diplomatic agents 
of other states and to wage decisive war. 

(2) Lcgif^lalivc Functions, Those include the sum- 
moning, adjourning or dissolving of the legislature; 
the right, directly or indirectly to initiate legislation, 
some form of veto power ; the duty of promulgating 
laws and the right to issue ordinances. 

(3) Milifary Functions. The executive head is usu- 
ally the commandor-in-chief of the military and naval 
forces. As such, he appoints and dismisses ofuceTs, 
establishes and supervises martial law and in times of 
war wields 'immensely increased power, 

U) Admtnisiraiiw Functions. In civil administra- 
tion the executive head has largo powers of appoint- 
ment and dismis.sal. Ho supervises the oxecurion of 
law.s, and maintains internal peace and order. 

Judictal Functions. In addition to the appoint- 
ment of jv'.dicial ofiictais and executive heads, it fre- 
'quently possesses the power to grant pardon. 

Judlclsry. It is the name of that bodv of person? 
whose function is to apply laws to existing cases and 
thus to ad.ninistPT justice in society The function* of 
the judiciary may be summarised as follow.s ; 
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* (1) To interpret the exiatingTaws’and to ‘apply them 

' to the individual cases. The judges are not concerned 
•with whether a particular law is good or had ; they 
must apply -it as it stands without fear or favour.' 

(3) To administer civil justice between one person 
and another and between citizens and the state. 

(3) To administer criminal justice between ah 
'individual and state. It tries persons found gixilty of 

crimes and punishes them. 

( 4 ) It appoints guardians for minors and trustees 
tfor estates. 

(5) It administers- the estate of deceased persons. 

(61 It appoints receivers, to receive the assets of 

bankrupt persons. 

(7) It has the power to grant injunctions to prevent 
the commission of some wrong or injury. 

(8) It sometimes gives advisory opinion to the 
executive on constitutional and other matters, 

(9) In federal constitutions, it declares the constitu- 
tionality or otherwise of the laws passed by the 
various legislatures. 

(10) The judges by their decisions create case law 
or precedents to bo followed by courts for deciding 
cases of similar types in future. 

It would thvis appear that the fur.ctionsof judiciary 
-are very important. It protects individual rights and 
punishes those who violate them. Without an honest 
judiciary in a country the innocent people suffer 
greatly and their rights are not properly safogxmrdod. 

In order that all those functions may bo sxicco.ssfully 
perfornied by the judiciary, the judg< s must possess the 
following cpialitioa ;-(i) ilxport knowledge of law, (2> 
Impartial and independent views, (3) Faithfulness and 
{irmnc=s of character. 

To ensure those qualities.in the judges it is nccos- 
eary to have a proper method of appointment. . 
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, JHelbodS.Ol appoiotmeDt. . There are. three methods^ 
of apijqintmeiit of the judiciary :—(!)■ Election hy the^ 
legislature ; (2) election by' the peoplei ..a.nd. (3). appoint-,, 
raent by the executive. ' ' . . , 

.1 ' -i ! • ' •>') • ■ > 

(1) , The first method . prevails in Switzerland and in, 
some states of U. S. A. It is against the principle 
of separation Cf powers. The judges tend to be influ- ^ 
enoed by party intrigues within the legislature and 
consequently cannot afford to remain impartial and* 

just. ■ ■ ' . . - , 

' ) ^ 

(2) Election by the people is the practice followed in - 
some of the American states. This, method is highly » 
defective because the judges elected by popular vote„,- 
try to satisfy their own supporters. Moreover, persons 
possessing merit’ and worth do tidt offer themselves for 
election and the incapable persons are elected to— 
these posts. 

(3) The third method, that of executive appointment 

is considered the best. The :executive, by conducting 
some competitive examination can select the best 
candidates possessing special learning, integrity, im- 
partiality and independence of, judgment. Besides, - 
such selection places the judges above party politics 
and the caprice of voters. , ' ' • 

Independence of Judiciary. The judges, besides be- 
ing appointed by the executive authority , must hold 
office during .good behaviour. Their tenure must be 
permanent. They must receive adequate salary for' 
their support so that they may not yield to pecuniary 
temptations. The extent and nature of their jurisdic- 
tion.must be clearly defined and expressly stated.. 

Organisation of the jadiciary, (1) The organisa-^ 
^ition of judiciary differs ,from state to state. But there 
are certain features which are common ‘ to all the- 
countries,, , , , , 

Eir3tly,:there;is a hierar.chy. of courts, on© -set, of 
court being above the other. with a supreme or a . high 
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.court of review at tlie top, T There are ' thus ^ lower 
courts and higher courts and' ah :appeal lies, from': the 
former court to the latter. " : 

(2) The courts are divided into sections, ordiharUy 
civil' and criminal, and sometimes also the revenue. - 

(3) In the federal constitutions there are two. ^ets of 
courts, the federal and the state courts, each independ- 
ent of the other in its own sphere. 

To explain our point more clearly let us take the 
concrete example of India. The organisation of crimi- 
nal, civil and revenue com-ts in this country can be 
explained and illustrated by the following chart ; — 


, Criminal courts 

1 Civil courts 

1 

I Revenue courts 

Ptiv. council 

Privy Council 


(Vederal Court) 

' \ 

(Federal Court) 

' ,* ■ ■ ' 

1 

Htuh Court , 

1 

• 1 s 

High Court ' 

Board of Revenue 

Sessions court 

1 

Distric 

\ 

\ court 

» 1 ' 
j Commissiiiner’s court 

1 

1st class Magistrates 

1 

Civil Judges 

1 

Deputy Commissioner’s 

1 

and class Magistrates 

3id class Migistratcs 

1 

Munsif 

[ 

’$ court 

court 

1 

: Deputy Collector’s court 

1 > 

Tchdldart 

llonoraiy Bench 

Small 

\ 

cause 

1 . 1 

1 r^ail)*Tchsildars 


rnmis 


TEST QUESTIONS 

1. tVhkiareitie vaiinuj otgnrs of covctnincnt nnd describe 
the functions ut , pch ? (U. I’., 1931) 

a. Discus! the adTaniag-f and disadTanltEes of bicameral 
lcgi\l.turci. tU. i'., '9tt) 5 

3. Describe in detail the main functions of the 1 e(;isl»lure. 

4. MaVe out a C'S- for the tctenilnn of the second chamber 
Intht leRisUtnte. Do these <un,rdefaiioni apt, It to India. tU. P, 
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5. What are the main funclicns of the executive in a democratic 
state i Discuss its relation with the legislature. 

6. ' What are the qualities, which a good judge ought to possess? 
What are the vantus methods accoiding to which judiciary is 
constituted. 

7. Describe the functions of the judiciary, the methqds of its 
appointment and its organization. (U. P., 1935 ) 

8. Expliin the theory of separation of powers. ; What are its 
advantages? (U. P., 1941) 

■ 9* " hat is the necessity of securing the independence of judici- 

ary from the executive lot civic liberty ? (U. P., 1939) 

10. What is meant by division or separation of powers ? Is it 
«ece.'S8ry to'i have-'ah independent, judiciary in a civilized state? 

(II.P-. 1937) 

It. .What are the important organs through which modem 
governments carry on their activities ? What is the importance of an 
independent judiciary ? vH. P.1942) 

12. What should he the relations of the judiciary with the execu- ' 
iive and legislature ? (U. P,, 1929) 

n. What principles should regulate the relations of the executive 
«nd the legislature ? tU. P., 1929) 
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OBGANISATION OF DEMOCRACY 

§ 1. PROBLM OP PRANCHISE 

• *. > 

In democratic state, it is very necessary, to know, 
how the representatives of the masses are elected to 
the legislature. The size of the modern states is very 
vasti-and it is not possible for their millions of inhabi- 
tants to take any direct part in the administration o| 
then county or the layinc down of the policies of 
state^ The representative system is, therefore, adoiited 
to associate the people indirectly, with the functioning 
of their government. 

ElecllOD. Wtien the whole body of citizens, living 
in a particular country exorcise their right of chopsing 
representatives for law making body of their state; the 
process is known as i,cneral election ; the particular act 
of choice is known as volinff ; the citizens who cast 
their votes are called voters ; or electors ; and the whole 
body of electors is collectively known as the electorate. 
When election takes place to fill up a vacant seat in 
the legislature so caused by the death or resignation 
of a member, it is known as a ceso of bye-election. An 
area from which a representative is elected to the 
IcgislatuTo is known as a constituency. 

Universal Franchise. The iorm frcinchii'c or suffrage 
means the right or act of voting. When the right of 
vole is given to all perj^ons who have attained the ago 
of maturity, irrespective of diiierehces in sex, colour, 
caste, creed, or status’, it is known as adult suffrage.''' 
It is also known as universal suffrage, because the 
adult>-’ include both men and women and they are all 
given right of vote. Manhood suffrage, however, moan.« 
that only adult males are given a right of vote and 
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not females. Women suffrage denotes that the right- of 
vote has been conceded to adult women. 

Nature ol the right to suffrage. Many democrats 
believe that the right to vote or to elect is an i nherent N' 
and natural right of each individual. According to 
such writers, the sovereignty of the state lies in the 
people and consequently every citizen has a right to 
participate in the exercise of that sovereignty and thus 
to have a right of vote. - 

The right of vote is, therefore, a cherished privilege 
of. citizens but it is a right which involves a sacred 
duty. • It is not only the duty of a citizen to vote "buf 
to vote with a view to advance the public interest and 
not in order to receive some selfish or sectional gain. 
Right of vote is a sacred trust that the nation places in ' 
an individual for the purpose of enabling him to pro- 
mote the well-being, of the community. It must be 
exercised with all due care, thoughtfulness and 
honesty. Only such persons must be given a right of ‘ 
vote who can ‘discharge their duties properly, 

Qualifications of voters. In practically all the 
democratic countries now-a-days, the right of univer- 
sal franchise has been recognised. But even now, 
there are many states, which do not concede the right 
of vote to women. Universal franchise doe^ rzot mean 
■that the right of vote is enjoyed by all the citizens of 
the state irrespective of their age, character, or occu- 
pation. In' all the slates, there are many individuals, 
who are debarred from this privilege, as they are con- 
sidered unfit and unqualified to exercise this right of 
voting. The lunatics and the i nsane are debarred from 
the enjoyment of this right, since' by virtue of their 
mental derangement, they are incapable of judging 
their own good or the good of the community. The 
minors are similarly excluded on the basis that their 
power of understanding is not yet fully developed. 
Persons convicted of grave crimes, including corrupt 
practices are also debarrad from voting. Some states 
provide that the beggars, the bankrupts, and the vag- 

16 
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their parasitic tendencies. In some states gbvhrh'ment 
servants or soldiers or persons connected with, election » 
management are <also debarred from exercising ' this 
right. • , . • . 

In conritries where democratic institutions have not 
fiillj' developed, persons'belonging to another race, and 
those who do- not pay some taxes to the state' or 'held 
a minimum property, are also debarred front this privi- 
lege. All states demand that the voters )must bo 
residents of the state. in which they are to .be enfran- 
chised. The modern tendency of democratic states is' to 
eoncede thenight of vote to. all such persons' who are 
of mature age, possess a sound mind and a good moral 
character. Disqualifications, dtte to sex, property, reli- 
gion, race or residence are being abolished. 

Advantages of adult suffrage. (1) All men are 
equal and need full opportunities for' the development 
of tboir-personality. Adult franchise recognises this ' 
basis of'ossontial equality of all men. 

(2) Enjoyment of political right is ossoritial.for the 
protection of civil rights, -Since civil rights belong -to 
all citizens of the state without any distinctions, the 
right of vote must also bo enjoyed by all, so that the 
people may infiuonco the decision of tbo state and 
secure a protection of their rights. The decisions of 
the state affect the . welfare of all its citizens and so all 
must Ivavo a share in moulding its policy. 

(:f) Elections are an excellent method of .infusing 
political con; ciou’ ness and imparting political educa- 
uon to the masses. Tlio various parties that contest 
the elections organise a vigorou:; electioneering cam- 
paign, is'-uo election manife.stos, jdaco alternative 
political programmes before the electorate, and thus 
educate the masses. Elections thus stiinulato the"" 
interest of the people in public affairs. 

(“) T iio right of vote inorcase.s the Kelf-rospoct of 
the voters . '.vliy .begin to feel elated v/hon soino high 

~ on iges of the state approach thorn for vote*;.' 
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--<(5) It increases ,tbe, strength .and solidarity of the 
ration by making ^ all persons feer iht'erested in its 
iff ai^s. , V / • I ■ . - 

The right , of vote provides.; an - opportunity, to 
minorities to. safeguar^their rights. . ; 

• Disadvantages.' ''(ll The average voter is illiterate 
and unitelligent. In his chdlce of a parfciculhr candidate, 
be'is guided by considerations of castej- creed, religion 
or family bonds. He is impulsive by nature and 
hence is guided more by appeal to passions. Catch- 
words, party slogans, high sounding phrases, election 
shibboleths, etc,, appeal more to his passions than 
broad questions of national policy. , 

■ (2) The majority of voters in the capitalist states 
are poor. Hence, they are; likely to. be swayed away 
by pecuniary considerations.. . 

(3) The problems of government are becoming more 
and more complex -to be' easily .understandable by an 
average voter. .A. poor man does, not find sufftcient 
time to devote his energies to understand these pro- 
blems. He cannot, therefore, make any , intelligent 
ohoice in elections. 

(4) The right of vote, as we have already seen,' is 
not a right but a sacred duty to be exercised with 
greatest caution; intelligence and thoughtfulness. Only 
those persons must; therefore,- enjoy a right of vote 
who are capable of judging the public good, 

'Conclusion. The' arguments advanced above are the 
arguments usually advanced' against ' democracy and 
have- already -been discussed in this chapter on state. 
Even if it be accepted that the .right of vote- should, 
he conditioned' on ability, the question at once 
arises, what is the test of ability' ?■ Some people state 
that only those persons who - own property- and pay 

■ taxes should have a right of vote.- -Other's contend- that 

■ only males should have - a right of -vote. .^Still- others 
ifeeVtha't only- the. educated-should have, a -right ,of vote, 

. Ijpt us^exaroine alUth'ese conteii|;ions indefail. ' ' 
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Franchise based on property qualiHcation. Jrgu~ 
vicnis in Favour. (I) Those who possess property have 
a koeu interest in maintaining law and order in 
society. They have a great stake in the country and 
have everything to lose if things go wrong. Others 
who have nothing to lose from a breach of law, will 
have no concern for good government. In order, 
therefore, that political life may be good, it is essential 
that only propertied class should have political rights. 

(3) According to J. S. Mill, representation should be 
co-o.Ktensivo with taxation, on the ground that the- 
assembly which votes the taxes should be elected 
exclusively by those who pay something towards the 
taxes imposed. For those who pay no taxes them- 
selves and have the disposal of other people’s money 
by their votes, have every motive to bo lavish and 
none to economise. 

Arginnvnis Jgainst : (1) Property is no criterion of 
a man’s ability. Generally rich persons are not very 
intelligent and hence incapable of coiroctly casting 
their vote for public good. 

(2) Property in most cases is either the result 'of 
inheritance or a product of dishone.sty, cheating and 
fal.‘-ehood. To give the right of vote to .such persons 
and to deny it to others who are the victims of their 
mbfortune, is manifestly unjast. 

(2) Taxable capacity depends to a large extent on 
the possession of property and to make it a test for 
entranclusenient is open to .similar objections. 

foTidusien. The aim of the state is to maintain 
peace, order ard .‘-tcurity so that human personality 
may reich its highest development. Each individual 
ha-- his pen-onaluy to develop. Each has therefore as 
much concern with vital jieace and jirogressivo order* 
a-, any other of his fellow-beings, Conseiiuently each 
individual should have political rights. 

Franchise based on cducallonal qualincation 

.drffuwnfs in Favour. (1) Right of vote should be 
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‘ConfeTred only .on th.e educated people.. If uneducated 
people are given this right, the policy of government 
would be under the control of fools andlcnaves and the 
rulers would be badly choseu. 

(2) Uneducated people are generally impulsive by 
nature and are guided more by appeals to passion than 
hy reason. 

(3) The prpblemsof a modern state are too comple^i 
.and intricate to be understood by an illiterate and 
uneducated voter. It was for this reason that Mill 
emphasised that universal teaching must precede uni- 
versal enfranchisement. 

Arguments Against, (l) Though it is true that a 
certain level of education is essential for the proper 
exercise of the right of vote, yet in practice it is very 
difficult to determine where the limit in regard to 
educational qualifications should be placed. Should 
we treat M.A’s, or B. A.’s or Matrlcs or some others as 
educated. Mere literacy is not education ; it is only its 
foundation. An ordinary common sense and some 
understanding on the political problems of the state 
are more important for the exercise of the right of vote 
than mere literacy. 

(2) Examination degress are no test of a man’s 
intelligence or capability. Sometimes, uneducated 
■and illiterate people like Akbar serve as better 
administrators and satesmen than persons holding the 
highest degree of universities. 

(3) Political rights are a means for the protection 
-of civil rights as well as for the fullest development of 
personality. If uneducated persons are denied this 
■right, they would not get any opportunities to develop 
their personality. 

(4) The exercise of the right to vote is itself an 
important instrument of political education " and is 
■calculated to stimulate interest in political affairs. If 
illiterate people have the right of vote, they will use it 
in the first instance to procure, the benefits of education 
for themselves and their children. 
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Conclusion. Thiis the balance of arguments is found 
to, ho in favour of extending the right of vote to all 
persons iirespectivo of educational qualifications. The 
modern opinion is that all persons who are of sound / 
mind should possess the right of vote. ..y 

Women suflrago. Arguments Against. (1) .Women 
are physically inferior to men and hence incapable of 
rendering equal political service to the state. They 
cannot, for example, fight in wars. 

(’3) Harmony of homo life may be broken because 
of the possibility of disagreement between husband and 
wife, or mother and children, over the choice of a 
particular candidate. 

(3) The proper field of work for women is the home, 
i.c., the upbringing of children and looking after other 
domestic affairs. If they would begin to dabble in 
political affuiu-Sj they would neglect children and thus 
human race would dogonorato. 

(4) llight of vote would tend to destroy their femi- 
nine qualitie.s inasmuch as the turmoils of political life 
would take away from them all their gentleness 
sympathy and spirit of affection. 

Arguments In favour. (1) Physical inferiority does 
not take away from women them intolloctua'l and ’ 
moral qualities which alone are the real tests to 
determine the capacity to vote. 
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TigMs.-'^olitioaL,,Qia.fTaGMsement .wp.uld remoy.e .^many^ 
of the dfsa’hilitiesfrorn'whicli woman ,no'^-a-,days''s\Hef. 

(4) The influence of womenjin'state'c'hast'ens p'o'liti- 
oaipifd. . Women, by their spirit of love and charity 
would eliminate the danger ' of war and'.oonflict'a'nd 
would’ greatly helpuh establisbing a true civic life.' 

-t ) ' 

Conclusion.- The general opinion in •modern, times 
is - in favour of conceding the right of vote to all per- 
sons, men- .and women without' any distinction. In 
India, according to tue. Act of 1935, women have been 
granted political rights to a limited extent. In England, 
female suffragettes after a stem fight for the recogni- 
tion. of their .rights, secured the right of vote- in 
the year 19’29. In France and Italy, howevenwomen 
are still denied the right of -.vote. 

Pi‘bbiem of adult franchise in India By the 1935 
Act,, about 14 % of the population of India has beeu 
enfranchised. The women and the Harjians have also 
been given a right of vote. But the demand of the 
Indians for the introduction of full adult franchise hais 
not so far been conceded. It is pointed out by the 
government that there are serious administrative anc 
practical difficulties in the adoption of ' this course 
(1) The size of the country is so huge that it is nol 
possible to manage the election on the basis of adull 
suffrage. The means of communication and transport- 
tion are nottfully developed and the villagers will have 
to put up with great inconvenience in coming fro'm tht 
interior to the cities and towns for casting their votes 
at- the polling-booths. There i-s also the difficulty o: 
finding suitable polling officers for all the booths ant 
of- providing, adequate police force to maintain orde: 
‘.at all of them. (3) On the basis of adult suffrage, th( 

■ size' of the constituencies -would be very large andi 
would be .difficult for the candidates to organise ai 
effective: election campaign in such.a vast area. More 
over the electedimembers would not be; able to maintaii 
any. personal touGh.-> with their' constituents. (3) :.th( 
illiteracy and ignorance of the masses s. 'would . als( 
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involve difficulties in the casting of votes. (4) Lastly 
the amount of expenditure in managing such an 
election would be very large. 

As against all these, it can bo said that the adminis- 
trative difficulties are not insurmountable and can bo 
overcome by proper arrangemer t and organisation. In 
U. S. A. and Russia, the size of the countries is oven 
vaster and still there the elections are managed With- 
out much difficulty. The huge expenditure involved 
would bo more thin offset by the gain in the political 
education of the masses. The radio and the car have 
today rerfioved many of the difficulties of propaganda. 
The introduction of coloured boxes has solved the 
problem of illiterate voters. The introduction of adult 
suffrage cannot, therefore, bo consideroo as an impossi- 
ble feat, in this 20th century. Adult suffrage would 
help to solve the vexed problem of minority representa- 
tion in India as the voting strength of different com- 
munities would be roughly in proportion to their 
population ratio. It would increase the self-respect of 
the poor voters and would accelerate the process of 
their social and economic uplift. 

O'lllot syslcm of voUnif. ft is a method by which 
the voter.s cast thoir votes in favour of the candidates 
of their choice in a secret manner. The ballot coiisi'Jts 
of a p ipjr showing tlio names and do-crii)tions of the 
candidates con'e-iting an election. Tlio voter has to 
put a cross (x) against tlio name of the perf-oti or 
persons for whom ho likes to vote. lie has tlien to 
told his bailor paper, and put it in a sealed box in the 
presence of tiie oilicer ])re-iding at the iiolling station. 
After the tirin' of the election is over, the boxes are 
opftiec!. the votes cast in favour of each candidate are 
couitte'l, rnnl the candidate or candidates who got tint 
majority of vriti s are declared electe'l. Those who 
count tlie votes and supervise the election are known 
avl oiling or P.eturning Officers. The places which are 
hied for election and the casting of votes are crille-l 
{'otling hootliH or fitations. 
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Instructed t)s. .nninslrueted representation. Some 
•'political writers state that the representatives of the 
people, elected to the legislature, must receive instru- 
ctions from their constituent or electors, on every 
question discussed in the legislature and act according 
to such instructions. This is known as instructed 
representation. It is a dangerous theory as it discloses 
a great distrust of the people in their own leaders. The 
members of the legislature are capable and cannot be 
■expected to be guided like slaves or servants under the 
guidance of the people who are generally unintelligent 
and conservative. Then again it is difficult for in- 
.structions to he given on every proposed measure. It 
means unnecessary delay. The system of election and 
re-election is sufficient guarantee against the tendency 
•of representatives to go against the wishes of their 
■electors. 

§ 2. METHODS OR ELECTION 

Direct vs. indirect election. Direct Election is one, 
in which the voters directly choose their representa- 
tives to the legislatures, e. g., the elections to provincial 
assemblies or local boards in India. .■ 

Didirect Election is one in which the voters do not 
directly elect their representatives to the legislature, 
but elect -an intermediate body, which finally proceeds 
•to elect the members. Tbe elections to the Federal 
Assembly, the Board of Directors of the Reserve Bank, 
are conducted indirectly. The president of the D. S. A. 
is in the same way elected indirectly. 

Comparativo advantages and disadvantages of 
direct and indirect election. The advantages of direct. 
voting are that (1) it stimulates the iqterest of the 
people in elections, (2) the representatives consider 
themselves as answerable to the voters Its disadvgnt- 
age.i are that (1) the masses are not competent to 
judge the requisite qualifications of a candidate and 
•(2) voters are likely to be swayed by appeals to 
pa;ssion. , . 

Th-e^advaniages of indirect election are that (1) it is ■ 
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particularlj" suitable - to casofe when the constituencies, 
are unduly large and unmangeable, (2) it reduces-, the 
great heat and popular passion of general election, 
(:’) it doe.s not leave tlie final choice of the reprosenta- 
tiv’o.s in the hands of knaves or fools Its disadvantages 
are that (1) it is undemocratic, as it loaves ■ the power 
of the final election cf reprosentative.s in the hands of 
a few people, (2) it makes people indifferent to. political 
matters as they do not take any deciding share in the 
choice of their representatives, (3) it increases the 
chances of bnbeiw because the final electors are few in 
number, and (-t) where party system is full developed 
the indirect election is an useless formality. 

The direct method of election is more popular 
because it is more democratic. 

Slnllft member .nnd multi-member consUlucDcles 
Direct election may be conducted through single 
member con.stituoncios or nnilti-menibor constituencies. 
The former constituencies are tho.se which return only 
one candidate from oacli area ; the latter which return 
more tlian one. In the former ease, the whole country 
i^’ divided into a largo number of constituencies or 
c-roas of almo.st equal size. Each constituency is asl.cd 
to elect one member. Various candidato.s contest elec- 
tion to this seat and tho person wlio s'-ctiros tiio 
highest number of vote.s is declared elected. This sys- 
tem works well when there are only two parties in the 
field. In multi-memiior constituencies, because more 
tlian one candidiite is to he elected, tho voters get as 
many votes as there are candidates to ho elected. If. 
for example-, from a con.stitucncy there are throe 
member^ to be elected, each voter can cast three votes. 
Iv.'ery voter c,>.n cxiire..*; his clioicu iu favour of any 
tliTi-e of the cindidue-. The fir-t tiinre candidates v.dio 
.‘-•cure the maj ority of vot«-s are declared elected. 
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those' classes; '(3) ■ the' coristitu'eliGieS being ■ short; the*' m 
representatives can keep themselves in touch with • 
their elector's. ThQ' disadvantages- ot this system are- ■ 
that d) jt fails'to give adequate representation to minor ’ 
parties, (3) it fails to'represent the true mind of the na- ; 
tion. (3) a large number of votes go unrepresented. A.n 
illustration-will make the point clear. In a constituen- 
cy, there are 400 voters. One candidate is to be elected. 
Fiye candidates A, B, 0, I), and E contest the seat. 

A get 125 yotes, B 100, 0 75, D 60, and E 40. In this • . 
case A will be decltired elected though he has secured- - 
onlyl2.j votes. 275 votes out of a total of 400 would go 
unrepresented. (4' 'It makes possible gerrymandering, , 
that is, the authority having the right to disribute the 
constituencies often arranges them in such a way a& 
to make ..it .dhRc'ult for the minority parties to control 
any one of .them.. , 

Problem of minority representation. A minority 
is defined as a group of persons who having instinct of - 
oneness, form a compartively small proportion of the 
total population in a country. Minorities may be 
political if formed bn the basis of differences in ■ 
political or economic programmes, or communal, if the 
bond of unity between them is membership of the ,i 
same community, sect or religion. 

The question arises ‘should political- or religious- 
minorities get any proportional or special representa- , 
tion in the legislature ? We will discuss the position- r 
of political miinorities first. . 

.Arguments in Favour. (1) The legislature which is 
the most important organ of. the government and on 
the proper organisation of which depends the welfare ' 
of the people, should be, so constituted as to serve tne 
true mirror of public 'opinion. It should give represen- 
tations to all parties and interests in a.co'untry so that 
the people belonging to these groups may be able tc , 
protect their rights and voice their opinion. . . ■ 

(2) The minority party should be represented in 'the 
legislature - in. -proportion '-to its voting strength..: .; 
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^iny really equal democracy” sava Will, “every or any 
Fcotion v,-ouid bo ropresented, not disproportionately 
but proportionalcly.” The present system of govern- 
ment is described as undemocratic on account of its 
inequality in the system of representation. A. 
multitude of electors get no representation in the 
legislature simply because they are in minority in 
their constituencies. 

(:i) As already explained, in the present system of 
election through single member oonstituonoios, a largo 
number of votes go unrepresented The member who 
is elected to the legislature from a particuldr 
constituency under this .system docs not Toprosent a 
majority of Votes. 

Tt k argued, therefore, that the legislature should be 
so constituted that every important political party in 
the country may Ijo represented in it roughly in pro- 
portion to its voting strength. ^ 

--Irpumefif.t Aqnintt. Several political writers like 
Sidgwick and otiiers condemn the principle of minority 
repre-entation on the foUosving grounds ; — 

(lilt reduces the efTtcienoy of legislature by intro- 
diiriiig ill i: mcmljors wlio represent conflicting 
inttrest. 
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portional repre'sentation are all very’ complex and 
expensive and demand a mticli higher level of intellig- 
ence than the ordinary voter can be expected to 
possess. 

In spite of all these objections the movement for.' 
proportional representation has gained increasing 
support during recent times. 

The following are some of the methods of propor- 
tional or minority representation : — ^ 

""-I (1) Proportional representation or Hare’s Plan. (2) 
General list system. (3) Limited Vote Plan. (4) Cumu- 
lative Vote System. 

Hare’s Plan. This system was first advocated by 
Hare and introduced for the first time in Denmark by 
Sudrac. . In this system the country is ^ivIdedTinto' 
Itcrge multi-member constituencies, each constituency 
returning at least three candidates. The voters in each 
constituency do not get as many votes as there are 
candidates to be elected, but only one vote. The electors 
can, however, express their first, second, third choice 
etc., in the voting paper,- The total number of votes 
Cast are divided by the number of candidates to be 
elected and thus a quota required for the election of a 
member is arrived at. In counting the ballots, only 
the first choices are considered first ; and those candi- 
dates who have secured the requiste quota are at once- 
declared elected. The remaining votes of the candidates 
whb' are thus declared elected, are counted, and they 
are transferred in favour of persons of second choice ; 
so on down the list until the necessary number of 
persons have been declared elected. 

Advantages and disadvantages of this system. The 

advantages of this system are that (1) all parties are 
proportionately lepresented in the chamber, (2) no 
vote is wasted, (3) persons of national reputation are 
selected first and thus the standard of the house is- 
raised. and (4) it avoids the tyranny of the majority by 
preventing the domination of any one party in the' 
legislature. ; i . , ' ' ‘ . 
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The disadvantage^ of this method are .that (1) it is a 
■very complex method and inconvenient in-practical 
working, (2) it gives encouragement to the formation 
.of several minor parties in the legislature and thus 
prevents the establishment of a stable government, (3) 
it denies the right of majority party to make efforts to 
convert the minority parties to its view and (4) it opens 
opportunities for jobbery and office hunting in the 
legislature, since the smaller groups are tempted to sell 
their support in return for some selfish advantage to 
ithemselves. The system is not applicable to bye- 
■elections. 

Th6 list system, in this system, the whole 
.country is divided in one constituency. The 
elections to the legislature are . , fought not on 
personal ^ tickets but on party lines. The. . v'arious 
contesting . parties • in the country . draw , up a 
list of their candidates fin order , of precedence, 
representing their best choices from the top. The 
voters vote for the whole list of candidates drawn up by 
a party. The total .number of votes cast in favour of 
the different parties are counted and thus a- proportion 
is found out. Suppose there are three parties A„B, 
and C in a country, and out of a total of ,10,000 votes, 
A secures 5,000, B 4.000 -and C 1,000. If the total 
number of candidates to be elected to the legislature of 
the country is 100, then party A , will secure ,50 seats, 
B 40 .and C 10 seats. The first f 0 candidates in the 
list drawn up- by party A, 40 candidates in the list 
dfa wn up by party B and 10 candidates in the list 
drawn up by .party C will be declared elected. 

The advantages of this system are that (1) it is 
very simple, (l)it is economical and secures propor- 
tional representation and (3) it recognises the party 
system of a country. 

Limited vote plan. In this system, the country 
is divided into multi-member constituencies,' each 
constituency returning at least three candidates. The 
voters of these constituencies’ are' 'allowed to vote.for a 
smaller number of candidates than there are -seats -to be 
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Mled. ■ For tixample, • if 'th.ree' candidates are to be 
■elected from a particular .constituency, the people are 
allowed to vote bnly-’for 'two candidates so that the 
minority: party may Secure ' at ' least ' one seat out of 
three.' ^ : 

/ ''Camalative vote- system^Tn this method also,' there 
ate multi-me'mbet: Constituencies. Each voter enjoys as 
■many vote's as there' aVe candidates to- -be* elected. -He 
is, however, allowed- the •option of' cumulating his votes 
■■oh"' one'' -or more'f'bf the -candidates.' In this way the 
minority party members can, by concentrating’ 'all 
•their votes' in favour of one ‘candidate, hope )to 
•secure at least one feat in the legislature. 

'The : defect of this ' method is' that a popular 
candidate sometimes get6 more 'votes than nebess ary 
and thus many votes are" wasted, and moreover, the 
minority party can , sCmtimes secure hrore than 
.p'ro'portional representation. ' ' " ' 

.Cprauiuoal representation based on separate 
■eiecforates. This method prevails in India andjn no 
■other .country” of the world, in this method, separate 
-voters lists are drawn up fpr-rnembers of different com- 
-imunities. The communities, are based on religiotis con- 
siderations; there; are separate constituencies for Hindus 
-'and .Mohammedans. The, different communities have 
.-definite number of. seatsjasmgned to them, and pnly 
..the members . of, one-, community can vote for their 
(representatives. Thus . the . Hindus^ vpte for Hindus, 
thp.;Muslirps fpr Muslims and Sikhs for Sikhs.- , 

'/ .. Deiects... This sy.stem is highly vicious, and -suffers 
;.from .several defect (l), It' is opposed'tb all -principles 
. of sound' political philosophy a'tid leads .to national 

■ -disintegration and tendencies of separatism.' 'Once the 
./principle, of separate electorates is' accepted foroneT 
-•community, other communities also put' forward their 

■ clairn fbr.simil,ar-.tTea-tment'. Thus in India, the Sikhs, 
i.the phtistians, the . Depressed Classes' and the A'nglo-^ 
pThdiaiisV have All dem, abided' ' for ' themselves separate 

■•spV°^^lr.y#I.®senthgion.;.in.., the,, legislature, -'the 
■’services arid all o'tH'ef ■pdsitiori's' bf’-v'ari'tage; ' The Result 
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is that today, India has become a battle ground for 
different communities, fighting amongst themselves- 
for loaves and fishes. Further, it is this policy of 
separate electorates that has led the Muslim Legue to 
demand the right to establish a separate Pakistan. {2)- 
It encourages sectionalism and prevents the growth 
of political unity. The member of different communities 
began to look at each other from narrow sectai ian 
points of view. (3) It undermines co-operation and 
prevents the growth of love, sympathy and fellow- 
feeling between the members of different communities. 
(4) It , leads to the rise of communal fanaticism and 
even the otherwise sensible political leaders are te- 
mpted to think in terms of oommunalism for gaining 
cheap mass leadership. (5) M the time of olectiops 
leaders of different communities fan up communal 
feelings by levelling false and baseless charges against 
other communities, engineering communal riots and- 
raising false slogans of religion in danger and thus 
try to secure support in election for their co-religionists. 
The members of the legislature sponsor measures in 
the house, not to advance the national good, but to- 
win the support of communal zealots in their own 
groups. (0) Separate electorates embitter communal 
feelings and ultimately lead to hostilities, conflict and 
commnnal outbreaks. (7) This system is wholly 
anti-national and anti-democratic, perpetuates class 
divisions and obstructs the growth of a common citi- 
zenship. It makes the development of political parties 
with well-defined programmes, wellnigh impossible. 

Conclusion. It is thus clear that in_ the interest of 
healthy nationalism, separate electorates must he 
abolished ; and mixed electorates ' introduced. The 
best guarantee and the best safeguard for the interest 
of minorities is not any special representation in the 
legislature, but the good-will of the majority. Mr. 
Montague the author of the Moritford Report rightly 
pointed out that a minority which is given special 
representation owing to its weak and backward state- 
is positively encouraged to settle down into a f eelihg: 
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of satisfied security. (There is no«.ttempt on its part 
to improve its position. What is therefore required for 
safeguarding the rights of minorities , is the good^willi, 
and ' mutual trust and , confidence between the two 
communities. ! 

Cultural, linguistic' and religious rights of the mino- 
rities can best be ' safeguarded through the constitu- 
tion. Any ' special representation which is given to 
the minorities’ should be in the form of joint electorates 
with reservation of seats, so that minorities may try to 
live' on terms of friendship and mutual good-will with 
the majority community. Under the system of joint 
electorates, the seats ' for the minority communities in 
the legislature; are fixed by the constitution, but no 
separate constituencies exist for the members of differ- 
ent communities. The Hindus and Mohammedans vote 
in joint constituencies for each other’s representatives. 
This method, therefore, while safeguarding ,the rights 
and claims of minorities, removes all' the defects of the 
separate electorate system. 

Another safeguard which may be suggested for the 
interests of minorities is that it be provided in the 
constitution that no law which trenches upon the 
existing rights or customs of a community be passed 
by the, legislature unless approved of by a 2/3rd majo- 
rity of the members, belonging to that particular com- 
munity in the legislature. The measures discussed 
above are, in our ..opinion, the best solution for the 
problem of communal minorities in India. 

Process of election. Elections to the legislature are 
.conducted according to rules made under the constitu- 
tion. The first step consists in the preparation of the 
electrol rolls for each constituency. . The electoral roll 
is a list containing the naines and addresses of all 
.voters in a particular constituency. - This list is pub- 
lished for general information ahd 'objectionsarein'- 
vited in. the .court by. a fixed date; If any names are 
■to be struck off the rolls, or any new ones to be added, 
•it can be done at this stage. A date is then announced 
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.by. the .government for the filing in of nomination 
papers by the candidates who want to contest the 
.election. All the nomination papers are then scrutini- 
sed before a .Magistrate, who if - he finds any paper 
improperly filled or otherwise invalid, rejects it. The 
accepted papers are published for general information. 
’A date is then fixed for election, ballot papers contain- 
ing the names of all candidates contesting an election 
are printed, polling stations for each constituency are 
announced and returning officers are appointed to 
record votes. When election takes place, each voter 
receives a ballot paper on which he puts a cross (x) 
against the name or names of the candidates for whom 
he wants to cast his vote and then puts it in a sealed 
ballot box in the presence of the returning officer. 
When the election is over, the ballot boxes are opened 
in the presence of the agents of the candidates and 
•the votes are counted. Seme votes which are improperly 
cast are declared invalid and rejected. The result is 
then announced. 

The defeated candidate or candidates if they feel 
that the success of their rival has been due to question- 
able methods such as bribery, false impersonation etc. 
can file an election petition in the court and if they 
can prove their allegation beyond doubt, the election 
is set. aside and in .serioqs cases the guilty party is 
punished. Otherwise the applicants forfeit the security 
which they have to deposit as a preliminary to the 
petition being heard. 

' Relation between the representative and his con- 
stituency. A representive after his election to the legis- 
lature should not remain indifferent to his constituents, 
returning to them only at the time of the next elec- 
tions. He should keep himself in constant touch with 
his voters, inform them of the issues facing the legisla- 
.ture, ascertain their opinion on all such matters, guide 
them in the formation of policies and in the understand- 
ing of public questions and enquire of them of their 
special needs and difficulties. He should try to serve his 
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< 3 oiistituenoy» of wMch he is a representative, in all pos- 
sible ways. He must also push forward the programme 
and policy, on the basis of which he secured the con- 
fidence of his constituents. He must undertake regular 
tours of his constituency and inform his voters of what,,, 
he has done to redeem his election pledgee and 1o serve 
his people in other ways. He must, however, consider 
Himself not merely a representative of a local area, 
deputed to minister to local needs and to represent local 
feelings but a guardian of public interests. If the local 
interests of his constituency come into conflict with 
ihe wider national interests, he should not hesitate 
to sacrifice these interests in the cause of the greater 
good. 

Ideal representative system. The following 
conditions must be sati jQed for an ideal representative 
system in any country :~ 

(1) Universal franchise : All persons irrespective of 
differences in sex, caste, colour, creed, wealth or status 
must be given a right of vote, subject to the general 
restrictions discussed above. (2) The system of election 
should be direct as it is highly educative. (3) The votes 
must be cast by ballot to ensure secrecy. (4) Corrupt 
praotices at the time of election must be checked. (5) 
The representatives should keep themselves in touch 
with their electors so that the latter may feel that they 
are enjoying self-government. (6) Minorities should be 
adequately represented. (7) The term of the representa- 
tive should neither be too short nor too long. (8) The 
system of plural voting, separate electorates and repre- 
sentation of vested interests must be avoided. 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. What do you undetEtand by adult fr-mchise. Discuss its 
metils and delects. lU. P., 1932) 

2. Examine the case for the introduction of adult franchise in 
India. 
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3. state' the' argument's' for and against women , franchise.c' 
(U; P., 1930. 1942) 

4. What is a minority,? Mention some of the methods of' 
its representation in democratic legislatures. 

5. What is mearrt by communal representation ? Discuss ,the 
problem in relation to India and suggest remedies. 

■1 

6 . What are the comparative advantages and disadvantages of 
direct and indite ct elections? 

7. Describe the different systems of electing representatives for a- 
legislature and discuss their merits and defects. (U. P., 1933) 



CHAPTER 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

Meaning. “ A political party consists of a group of 
^jitizens, more or less organised, wlio act as a political 
unit, and who by the use of -their voting’ power airhto 
•control the government and catry out their general 
policies " (Gettel). This definition clearly shows that 
the political parties are those bodies of citizens which 
are organised for the purpose of placing a programme 
of political action before the masses, so that when the 
people approve of it, the representatives of' the party,, 
returned in a majority to the legislature,- by forming a 
government, may carry out in practice this programme 
and policy. The government ■which' is run by political 
parties, is known as Party government. 

A faction shou\ A not be confused with a political 
party; Thh two terms are quite distinct. A faction is 
defined as a group or body of persons, who are united 
together for the promotion of some selfish interests' or 
gaining personal power, rather than- by any' high 
principle of public policy or national interest. , 

Basis of the formation of political parties. Lord 
Bryce say s, “ In every community, there must needs 
ge^ivemilies of view regarding public matters. ’ Lead- 
ing men ''become the exponents of opposed views. 
•Other men fall in behind them professing agreehient. 
To gather adherents and to make their views prevail, 
they combine and organise. ” Parties are, therefore, 
formed because different people hold different views bn 
public questions. People holding the same opinion on 
important . matters of public interest combine toge- 
ther tojorm a party, so that they may, unitedly place 
their own point of view before the' masses. Opinions 
gather force and individuals gain importance in society 
only-\yhen they are' backed up- by , strong , party organ- 
isations. It must^ho>y#yer, f be,' ’understopd .that there 
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is nothing fixed or permanent about the membership 
or principles of a political party. Under the stress of- 
changing circumstances the programmes and policies 
of political parties also change. Old members who do- 
not approve of the changes in programme or cannot 
tolerate the rigours or party discipline go out ’ and 
fresh ones come in. The character of the parties is 
thus always changing. 

Generally . political parties are’ organised on the 
following issues 

(1) Political Doctrines. People believing in the same 
political programme such as attainment of independ- 
ence or Dominion Status for their country, or estab- 
lishing a republican or monarchical or dictatorial form 
of government organise a common political party for 
the attainment of their objective. 

(2) Economic Beliefs. People having economic 
affinities or following the same profession or believing 
iffilhe same economic programme for the reorganisa- 
tion of society or for the betterment of the conditions 
of life of a particular class of people also organise a 
common political party. The Kisan Sabhas, the Zamin- 
dar Leagues, the Employers Association, the Commu- 
nist and Socialist parties may be said to be organised 
on this basis. 

(3) Temperamental Differences. By nature and tem- 
perament, there are some people in all countries of the 
world, who do not like the advancing civilisation of the 
world and whd always endeavour to pull back society 
to the traditions of the past. Such..people_, aTeJknawn 
as rea ctionaries. There are others who do not want 
any change in the existing order of things or at moat a' 
very gradual change, such people are kimwn as cons e.rr 
vatiyesj there are still others who take a liberal vievy 
of things and desire 'a change for the. befter in, the 
existing order of life, such persons are known as- 
libe rals ; lastly, there are’some people who want to 
smailTthe existing order of society and to substitute in 
its place an entirely different order, such people are 
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k nown as Radicals . In many countries political par-' 
lies are~alio org^ised on these temperamental factors.' 
In a few cases parties are also organised on (4) racial , 
(5) rdiqmis, or i&)' Hingm stic diversities. Sometimes, 
attachment to a particlHSrleader, who gathers followers 
round him, is also responsible for the formation of a 
political party, c. g., the Gandhi Sewa Sangh in India. ' 

Par>ks in England. In England there are three 
parties, the Conservatives, the Liberals and the Labour 
Party. The first two are formed on the basis of tem- 
peramental differences, The third party is based on a 
definite economic programme for .the betterment of the 
conditions of the life of the labourers. 

Parties in Franci'. In France before its present 
downfall, there were several parties based on the diffe- 
rent factors discussed above. There were some parties 
based on political programme which advocated a re- 
, storation of monarchy or extreme republicanism ; there 
^ were some parties which were based on temperamental 
differences and so on. ' ' • 

Parties in America. In America there is very little to 
distinguish between the democrates and republicans ; ■ 
the two parties exist to secure government offices for 
their members. 

Parties in Germany. In Germany, there is only' 
one party, the Nazi party which may be said to be 
based on the racial factor. It believes in the superiority 
of the 'Teutonic race. 

.In very few cases are parties in the western countries' 
based on religious, linguistic or racial considerations.-' 
They are all - organised, either to promote- divergent 
economic interests of the labourers or the capitalists, 
or to favour some political programme as of monar-' 
^ ohism or republicanism, or axe based on- differences of 
temperament as the conservatives and the liberals. 

\ 

Parties In India# In India, no parties exist oh the • 
lines in which they are organised in the west, and this ' 
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is but natural because we have not yet achieved our 
independence. In our country, the legislature does 
not control the executive. Naturally, therefore, there 
is no sound basis for the formation of parties, but 
still, some political parties do exist. There is the Indian 
National Congress — the best organised and the most 
efficient party — and the All-India National Liberal 
Federation. The difference between the two parties is 
fundamentally one of temperament. The former 
advocates a radical and revolutionary programme, the 
latter a constitutional method of agitation. But now 
the difference between the two parties has also become 
political. The congress aims at achieving complete 
independence for the country by non-violent, mass or 
individual civil disobedience movement ; the liberals 
aim at achieving only dominion status by constitutional 
means of agitation from within the legislature, and 
shun non-violence and civil disobedience movements 
as weapons for winning Swaraj. Besides these, there 
are other parties in India based on religious diffe- 
rences like the Muslim League, the Hindu Sabha, 
the Sikh League and so on. The aim of these parties 
is to safeguard the political, economic, linguistic and 
cultural rights of their respective communities. They 
contest elections to the legislature also. There are 
the Socialist, Communist, &san, Mazdoor, Unionist, 
Congress Nationalist, Forward Bloc and some other 
parties also in this country. .Specially the ..All-Tndia 
Congress Socialist Party has gained much popularity 
in recent years. Besides all these, there are many 
more parties which have only a temporary existence ; 
they grow during election season and die as soon as 
the elections are over. The Indian political parties, 
therefore, except the congress are' not organised on 
sound principle of political or economic policies or 
temperamental differences. 

Fonctions ol political'’ parties. In countries which 
enjoy representative government parties there are two 
main functions : — (1) The first chief, function of poli- 
tical parties is .toi , organise themselves into strong 
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"bodies by popularising their programme and .policies 
before the masses. For this purpose they frequently 
hold public meetings, start their own newspapers, issue ; 
-political literature and educate the electorate in other 
ways regarding their own programme of action for 
•state matters. The strength of political parties depends 
•on their membership and the support which they com- , 
mand in the public. The parties try to maintain unity 
within their own ranks by preventing any schisms 6’r 
•dissensions. 

, (2) The second important function of parties is to. 

'•contest the elections, by setting up candidates for 
various- seats in the legislature. Thein^aim always is= 
to capture the largest number of seats in the legislature, 
so that 'by gaining a majority they may form their own 
government and push on with the programme and 
policy which they have advocated^before the electorate. 
The parties oohdiict the elections and defray the 
•expenses of tKo^ candidates who are too poor to bear 
them. Every party has now funds available for helping 
candidates, for, without help,_ capable men might be 
-excluded and the candidates with the longest purse 
would have an unfair advantage. 

These two functions provide constant occupation to- 
the members, and success in either contributes to the 
•success in the other. 

Advantages of political parties, (a) In the Organisa- 
tion of Government. (1) Political parties are indispens- 
able for the working of democratic constitutions.* In a 
• cabinet or parliamentary form of government no minis- 
try or opposition can be formed without well-organised 
political parties in the country. 

(2) They enable great changes to take place in the 
■ composition of the government in accordance with 
public opinion, A.s soon as' a particular ministry is 
■defeated oh the floor' of the house owing to popular 
opposition, it is substituted by another ; the opposition 
party under such circumstances forms the government 
-and -the former cabinet ministers sit in the - opposition. ' 
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(10) It encourages the loyalty of the party members 
•to their. own organisation, rather than to the state. 

(11) At the time of general elections, the parties 
bring about bitterness of feelings and sometimes even 
peace and tranquility of the state is threatened. 

(12) Lastly, party spirit is accused of debasing moral 
standards because it ■ judges every question from the 
standpoint of party interest. Even if the heads of a 
party organisation ace discovered to have been using 
their power for sordid gains, the party tries to shield 
them from exposure. 

Professor Sidgwick sums up the defect's of p^rty 
government when he says, “it often tends to make 
party spirit more comprehensive and absorbing, party 
■criticism more systematically- factious, and the utter- 
ances of ordinary politicians more habitually disin- 
genuous. ” 

Conclusion. The part^ system has been regarded by 
many as more of a curse than a blessing, yet there is 
none who has pointed out how representative govern- 
ment can be carried on without parties. It is true that 
parties are liable to serious abuse but the remedy lies 
in the creation of a sound, just and vigilant public 
opinion and in the improvement of the moral standard 
•of public conduct rather than in the mere condemna- 
tion of the system without which the education of 
public opinion and the oi'ganisation of government 
would become impossible. Parties should be organised 
on the right lines and controlled by the honest citizens 
•of the state. 

According to Dr. Bryce, the more a party lives by 
the principles for which it stands, the more it subordi- 
nates its own aim to the strength and unity of the 
whole people, and the more it is guided by men who 
•can recognise whatever may by sound in the views of 
their opponents and prevent opposition from passing 
into enmity, the better will it serve the common in- 
terest&,of^it3 country. 
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TEST QUESTIONS 

1. On what lines are political patties organised in the countries 
of the west ? Are Indian parties divided oh similar principles ? 
What ate the advantages of parly system. (U. P,, 1935) 

2. Explain the principles underlying party organisation and' 
describe the character and functions of parties. (U. P. 1936) 

) 

3. Define a political patty. Do you agree with the view 
that party system has pioved to -be more of. a curse than a blessing.? 

4. What part do political parties play in the education of public- 
opinion and organisation of government ? (U, P., 1930) 

5. What is meant by party government? Explain its advan*- 
tages and defects. (U.P., 1932) 



CHAPTER XVII 

PUBLIC OPINION 


importance of public opinion. In the present 
complicated structure of society in which numerou s 
assohiahiohs exist for the development of the various 
^culties of man, and in the modern era of democracy 
when the functions of the state haveTDecome so wide 
that they touch every "aspect of a man’s life, from 
c^dle to the grave, the cultivation of a sound public 
opinion has become essential for social regulation 
and controlling the actions of 'the government., 

(1) In the first place, public opinion regulates social 
life by controlling the affairs and conduct of the mem- 
bers of various associations. Man as a social animal 
cannot .afford to be indifferent to the views of others 
and specially of those who - come into close contact 
with him in his daily life and who constitute his world. 
Public opinion acts as a deterrent to-prevent members 
of different associations from acting against public 
interest. It compels the associations to function in 
such a way that they may help in the highest develop- 
ment of human personality. 

(2) In the second place, public opinion regulates the 
actions of the highest executive authority in the state 
— the government — in such a way that it may promote 
the greatest good of the citizens. 

It prevents the goveimment from falling into the 
hands of self seeking adventurers, who may use the 
machinery of the state for social'oppression. It thus 
makes possible the preservation' of the rights and 
liberties of the citizens. Public op inion is the vehicle ^ 
of o^mmying_ to _.the .se^j^autHprityTheluevvs'a^ 
w ^es h eld by a jnajofity 'of the people. It is one of ' 
the most powerful agencies of con trolling the govern- 
ment in a democratic state. It compels the governing 
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■classes to act, in. a manner calculated to benefit the 
state and ensure the liberty of the people. • • 

Modern governments fear more the propaganda in 
ihe press, the resolutions and speeches in. the .public 
meetings, -the trend of public criticism in the market 
place, the result-of bye-election, etc.,'thaii the speeches 
made by the opposition -benches 'in the legislature. All 
proper efforts must:, therefore, be made to educate public 
•opinion about the actions of the.govemient -by dis- 
tributing political literature, publishing ’journals and 
holding public meetings. 

Public opinion under democracy. Democracy is 
defined as a government of the people, for the people, 
and by the people. It is" a government in which' the 
administration bf-the country is carried on according 
to the sovereign will of the people. Public opinion 
therefore plays a very important part in democracy. 

J . If a government goes out of gear with public opinion 
'\i /;/and ceases to represent the tHe” mind of the nation, 

■ it forfeits its claim to be called a government 'of. the 
peopler. It is necessary fora democratic goyernm'ent 
to keep itself' in constant touch with . the trend of 
public opinion, with the ideas, sentiments and aspira'- 
tions of the people, so that it. may shape' its "policies 
according to the exigencies of the situation and accor- 
ding to' the expressed wishes of the sovereign people. - 

It is also the duty of the public to be always alert.,' 
and wide awake about the affairs of the state. Its' 
actions and policies should be freely criticised in the 
press and public meetings. For those of its activities 
which are calculated to promote social welfare, it' must 
receive a due applause, but for others which suppress 
human liberty* or are likely to injure the public interest 
it must be severely criticised in the press and on the 
platform; The criticism of the government should 
never be factious or inspired with a view to gain some 
•selfish advantage. It should be directed with a view to 
impress upon it the reactions on th e public mind of 
some of its unwise policies so that it may correct its 
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errors. The criticisms should be constructive and not 
! destructive. .. 

Public opinion under dictatorship. Dictatorship- 
■ implies the imposition of certain doctrines and dogmas, 
Eked by the ruling party, on'‘~Ehe inasses by force. 
Instead of being directed and controlled by public- 
opinion, this form of government imposes its own 
opinion of the public by controlling all the methods 
of propaganda. It does not allow the rights of freedom 
of speech, or freedon of association, or freedom to hold 
public meetings, or freedom of press, to the people — 
rights which are an essence of democracy. By its 
very nature it is opposed to all free action or free 
thought. It suppresses with an iron hand all dissen- 
ters and all non-conformists to its creed. It directs 
public opinion in set channels. It controls the radio, 
the press, the platform, the educational institutions, 
the church, the associations and all other agencies for 
the expression and formulation of public opinion. All 
these organs are put under strict state control and can 
echo and propagate only those views which are 
advocated and liked by the party in power. Even the 
educational system of the country is so devised as to 
impress upon the students only those theories and 
ideals which are preached by the rulers. 

Under dictatorship only on political party, i.e., the 
party of the dictator is allowed to exist. ■ All other 
parties are disbanded and their leaders sent to concen- 
tration camps. All opposition to the government is 
ruthlessly suppressed and those persons who daie to 
sortnd a discordant note again.st the established govern- 
ment are sent to concentration camps or'condemned to 
death. A regular system of espionage strikes terror 
among the people and makes even the private e.xpres- 
■ .sion of opinion or interchange of ideas dangerous. If 
any semblance of democratic institutions in the shape 
of Reichstag of Germany or chamber of deputies of 
Italy is retained by the government, .the people are 
required to vote for its members according to the 
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• dictate.s of the ruling caucus at the point of the 
, bayonet. 

Under such a system of government there can be 
no public opinion in any real sense of tue term. What 
exists is an opinion controlled and inspired by the 
party in power for its selfish end. The success of such 
a government can only be ephemeral. Secrpt under- 
ground organisations are organised by the people to 
overthrow such a regime and as soon as'they get a 
suitablfe opportunity^ they overthrow the government 
and establish once again the rule of law and justice. 

Wbat Is public opiuioo. Public opinion may be 
define d"' as ~rthe ,op,mion'3whiGh^'the""jp;eopre’jnrgm^era^ 
hold on q uest ions of p ubil.c..pr Common, interest. . But 
all people~3o~not hold theVame opinion oh any ques- 
tion . of ' public importance. There ar,e persons of 
-different temperament, taste and learning and they 
hold different opihions on public questions. Some 
people -in holding a particular opinion are guided by 
personal considerations, others by the good of their 
religious sect, some by the good of their class, some by 
an idea of the welfare of the whole community. These ' 
• opinions clash with one another- and are subject to a 
thorough- criticism, analysis and discussion until there 
emerge and take definite shape, certain views, or sets 
of interconnected views, each held and advocated in 
common by bodies of citizens. Some 'of these views ' 
gather more force than other because they have 
behind ihem- larger numbers or more intensity of con- 
viction, *nd when one is evidently the strangest it 
begins to be called public opinion, being' taken as the 
view held - by .the. inajority of- the people on the 
questions. ' • . ' ' 

But the question is how is the drift of public opinion 
to be ascertained. Bryce says, press is not a safe guide 
.since the circulation of a journal does not necessarily 
measure the prevalence of the views it advocates. 
ITeither are public; meetings a sure index for in 
. populous centres almost any energetic group can fill 
18 ■ 
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a laVge hall with its adHere'nts. Stray election^ arising 
from the death or retirement of a legislator are also no 
-index, since- the election of- the representative often 
depends on the art 'of propaganda, skilful propagandi- 
"sts by sedulously -'supplying false or one-sided 
^Statements'of facts beguile and mislead the voters and 
"thus secure success in elections. 

The best way in which the trend of public opinion 
can be ascertained is by moving vabout freely amongst 
unbiased persons and finding out their views on public 
questions. The public opinion, as already pointed out, 
'is not the unanimous opinion of the people because 
unanimity can' never Tie achieved in public matters. It 
is also '‘not the opinion of a numerical majority as 
'rhajority can bte deceived by false and cunning propa- 
ganda or can' be motivated by selfish ends. For 
example, an opinion may be held by the majority with- 
out taking into account the interests and welfare of the 
minorities ; in such a case, it will be known as majority 
opinion and not public opinion. If an opinion is held 
by class, or sect or community or an association, for 
‘its selfish ends, then however numerous it may. be, it is 
•not public ‘opinion. In this case, it will be known as 
'class opinion, or sectional opinion, or communal 
opinion, or the opinion of an association. Public 
opinion also does hot mean the opinion -held by a parti- 
cular locality as village or city. In this case it will be 
known as local opinion, or Village opinion',- or city 
opinion. Lastly, public opinion is not a-n opinion which 
is entertained by the public- against its own interests 
or for the benefit of a particular class or’sect. True 
public opinion is an opinion based on reason which aims 
at ihe welfare of the whole community. Such an opinion 
can be held by the right-minded people in the country, 
r.r., those persons who know to distinguish between right 
and wrong and who base their conclusions on reasons 
rather than on sentiment. ,lf there is a difference o^' 
opinion between the right-minded people, then the 
opinion held by, the majority of sitch persons, would ■’bo 
termed as true public opinion. ' The right-minded popu- 
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lation in the country may consist of one individual or 
a few individuals or the majority of population. The 
larger the number, the better it is in the interests of a 
sound formulation of public opinion. 

To create the right-minded people in a country and 
to safeguard against some dangers of which public 
opinion is sometimes exposed, it is necessary to satisfy 
some conditions which we would now discuss below. 

Htndraoces to the creation of sound pnblic 
-opinion. (1) Public opinion may be found on the 
basis of incorrect or misc hievous informat ion , fa lse con- 
elusions and wrong "Judgmelct^ Jpo^ded^ by fhe 
newspapers of the country. An~'unscrupulous and 
dishonest press controlled by vested interests, is there- 
fore, the greatest danger in the way of the formulation 
of sound public opinion. 

(2) Public opinion may be found for promoting the 
interests of a particular sect or class, or religion or group 
and this danger is the^reatest in a^ebuhtry "whefe 
population is divided into various sections or classes, 
each of which minds its own interests. Nairow, selfish 
and. communal outlook is thus another great hindrance 
in the formation of genuine public opinion. ' 

(3) The people living in a country may be jmedix- 
_catfi!iand apathetic towards public matters. They may 

be unconscious of their rights and duties and may lack 
in' sound common sense and knowlege. Lack of, this 
civic consciousnes s is, therefore, another great hind- 
rance in the way of the expression of true public 
opinion. 

(4) The political parties, their leaders and .followers 
play a very important part in the formulation of public 
opinion in a country. If these political parties are 
based on religious, racial or sectional cdnsiderations, 
they will corrupt the entire atmosphere of social life, 
'with .their preachings of Gommunal' .hatred, sectional 
outbursts, facia.! fanaticism and. would 'thus 'prevent 
,'the formation of a sound'rpublic opinion in the , country. 
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(5) The political literature, the general books of 
study and the text books taught in soliools and colleges 
also play an important part in the formation of public- 
opinion in a country. Some control must, therefore, 
be exercised by the state on all these agencies in the- 
interests of the whole community. 

Conditions tor the expression and formulation 
of a sound public opinion, (l) Tho. Public. Must Be- 
educated. Illiteracy is the greatest curse of social life. 
Without receiving proper and adequate education, man 
remains unfit to play his full part in the life of the 
community. He cannot form a rational judgment and> 
is guided ‘ by appeals to passion of sentiments. 

(2) The educational system of the country must be- 
suited to the genius and temperament of its people. 
Right sort of education which may help in the develop- 
ment of an ideal character in our citizens ' must be- 
imparted to the students. There must be no communal 
or sectarian tinge in instruction-. Whatever ideas and 
opiirions, prejudices and passions the students imbibe 
during their formative period in the schools and col- 
leges, bear a permanent mark on their character and 
influence the formation of their opinion on public 
questions in later life. 

(3) Poverty must bo eradicated from the country. 
The right to economic minimum must be guaranteed 
to all citizens of the state. There must be more equit- 
able distribution of wealth. In a country where the 
major ty of people are poor, thoy aro likely to be led 
away by sordid considerations. Moreover, they cannot 
be expected to devote sufficient time to public affairs as 
they hardly get any leisure from' their daily quest 
for bread.-, 

(4) There must be a certain Irarmony of interests 
among the people of the country. They should not be 
sharply divided among thomsolves. Narrow, communal 
and sectarian life must bo discarded and all such asso- 
ciations rnust cease to exist. The people must learn that 
religion is a personal affair and it does not prevent 
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-them from living in peace, goodwill and harmony with 
persons belonging to other faiths in the world. Th^ 
people must learn the lesson of public-spiritedness and 
■social service. 

(5) The press within the country must be honest, 
impartial and it should not be dominated by religious 
<;apitalistic, or sectional interests. The people should 
have a regular and adequate supply of authentic news 
.because without it they Would not have the means of 
forming a correct ju|graent and their opinion on the 
problems of the day would be partial or misguided. 

(fi) The political parties in the country mus^" not be 
based on religious, sectional or racial differences but 
on sound principles of. political and economic pro- 
gramme. 

Tbe case for India.'’ The condition.s necessary for 
the formulation of a sound public opinion are all absent 
from India. The natural re.sult, therefore, is that no 
sound public opinion can develop in this country, unless 
the requisite conditions are satisfied. 

Agencies lor the formulation and expression of 
■public opinion. All the people do not take an equal' 
pait in the formation of public opinion. According to 
Dr. Bryce, three classe.; of persons have to do with the 
ihaktng' "of public opinion. Firstly, there are the men 
who seriou.sly occupy themselves with public affairs, 
whether in . the capacity of legislators, or .iournalists 
-or professional politicians or public leadens. These 
persons are, taken all together, an exceedingly small 
percentage of the voting citizehs. It is they, however, 
who practically make opinion. They understand the 
political problems and by word or pen, advance argu- 
ments which influence the public. 

The second class consists of those who though com- 
paratively passive, take an interest in politics. Their 
sense of civic duty makes them give sieady attention to 
public affairs and to bring to their judgment fairness 
and impartiality. Such men have the qualities of good 
jurymen and deliver a sensible Verdict. , 
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ciass includes all that large residue of th6 
citizens which is indifferent to public affairs, reading 
little and thinking less about them. Men of this type 
are sometimes attracted by personality, sometimes by 
passionate speeches of orators and sometimes by 
slogans and catch phrases. They do not bold any 
opinions of their own but borrow them from others. 

some ready made opinions in the market, 
7 , ^ ^®'^spS'Pers, or the speeches of the leaders or 
I'ben pass these opinions as their own. 
m. , bis class are the most numerous in any country. 
. ibe presence in the nation of many vigorous 

®°^structive and critical, constantly occupied 
^ ^.iscussion of the current problems of 
V, fiist and second class, 

country^^ quality of public opinion in that 

leading part in the formulation of public opi- 
SSS sraSP the leaders of political parties, who 
S Jirc u the guidance of their 

intfirJcf any questions affecting the public 

suunorilri r The views of these leaders are- 

executives of their parties, and then a 
p propaganda in support of such views is 
coSrollpA^’^ Hf Public through press and platform 
of parVi party. The adherents and supporters 

views irf P take up the issue and propagate the 

views m every nook and corner of the counter 

oninion ™^°tved in the propagation- of public 

SSSioai tbe platform, the 

ediicatio-nni incrf-T-, politiGal literature, radio, cinema, 
ations ' ^tutions, elections, and religions associ- 

fr^pThp -dduantages of Free Press. Newspapers 

'^p LufiJ f i organs of modern civilization. They^ are- 
oninYr!^ of democracy, which form and formulate public 
KS is gi'eat 

exnress1nr° pf T, ?^*^® ^ovrspapers help in the 

expression of public opinion on important matters. 
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T,hey. supply us with correct and , jinipartial news.of ^ 
national and intern'atknal haippenihgs' ‘Tjiey publish'^ 
statements of leaders and the proceedings " of ' party 
conferences. They discuss in'th'eir'columhs important 
events of public interest and afford opportunities - to • 
the citizens to ventilate’ their grievances; They enable * 
the government to keep in touch with public opinion. 
They freely and fearlessly criticise the' government ' 
action and suggest alternative courses of opinion. • 
They force the government to be amenable to public ' 
opinion by constant propaganda and agitation. . Tn 
their editorial columns the newspapers, ^throw. their full ; 
weight on the side of truth and justice. ■ 

The ordinary people form their opinions about public 
matters by reading the news supplied by these papers,-' 
and their editorial comments. They are’ thus very '• 
important source for the formation of public opinion. 
It is, therefore, very important that the pres.s be free 
from governmental restrictions and control. A free 
press is one of the most cherished possession of demo- ’ 
cracy. , 

Abuse of Newspapers. The newspapers, however, 
if not properly controlled and kept under check, can 
play great mischiefs. The tendency of several news- 
papers of giving sensational news and distorted stories 
to enlarge their circulation and attract more advertisers, 
leads the public opinion astray. Many newspapers 
supply coloured and false news. They represent the 
views and methods advocated by certain parties. Some- 
times newspapers fan up communal feelings and in- 
crease bitterness. Many preach class hatred and 
violence. Some newspapers satisfy the sensual taste 
of their readers and for this purpose they publish the , 
proceedings of immoral cases in court. Some news- 
papers take up to the vilification of important person- 
alities and thus try to extract money out of them. 
Some newspapers receive subsidies, from commercial 
concerns and capitalistic interests. They, are also some- 
times influenced and subsidised by the government and • 
then they support every one of its just or unjust , 
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measures. All such newspapers are a great ,blot on 
our modern civilisation. 

The press must be impartial, just and free, if it is to 
fulfil its great mission. It must propagate truth and 
nothing but truth. Its freedom should be zealously 
guarded against governmental interference or monied 
corruption and its tone and standard should be kept 
high in prder that it may serve the true public interest 
and guide public opinion on right lines. 


Platform. It is another very powerful instrument 
for the expression of public opinion. Public meetings 
afford opportunities to individuals to directly come 
into contact with the masses and thus to express their 
opinion. The leaders of political parties address the 
meetings and appeal to their audience to follow their 
political programme. Public meetings afford opportu- 
nities for the ventilation of public grievances, 
criticism of governmental actions and for the political 
education of the masses. All this is, however, possible 
only when freedom of speech and expression is allowed 
by the government of the day. If the government 
suppresses free expression of opinion or allows only 
one-sided expression of opinion, the platform loses 
much of its ''usefulne.'s and cannot contribute any- 
thing ^thwards an honest formulation of public 
opinion. 

/^^olitical Parties. The parties are the insti'uments 
of powerful public propaganda. The leaders of poli- 
tical parties impress the people by their eloquence and 
oratory and enable the ordinary folk to understand ard 
discuss state matters. They disseminate political know- 
ledge to the masses by means of election manifestoes. 


party literature, and public meetings. If properly 
organised on sound principles of political and economic 
progranime, they help in the formation of an enligh- 
tened public opinion. 

^.'literature. It also serves as a potent instrument 
'tor the dissemination of knowledge and the expression 
of opinion. The literary books are written by eminent 
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.•aiitliors and their views are naturally read with great 
Tesp,eo't and keep attention. 

^ /fiadio and cinema. They are now everywhere re- 

''•cognised as important agencies • of popular education, 
specially in countries where the people are illiterate. 
The cinemas afford a very interesting mt-thod of pro- 
paganda and the impressions left by them are suffi- 
ciently lasting. The radios and cinemas have a greater 
appeal for another reason. They can operate over 
wide areas and convey their message to millions of 
people ' scattered over all portions of the globe, and 
■explain even the most difficult matters of state in the 
simplest style and language. Almost all governments 
now-a-days utilise radios for the dissemination of news 
•and their own views. The radio has brought the whole 
world on a common platform for the exchange of ideas 
nnd dissemination of views. 

The radio, however, must not like the newspapers 
be controlled by vested interests or selfish groups. It 
must disseminate only impartial, just and correct news 
to the people. The cinema in the same way must 
■exhibit only educational or moral films to the masses, 

^''lEdocatlonal institutloas. They prepare the future 
■citizens of a country. The success of democracy de- 
pends on mass education. Educational institutions 
help in the building up of the character of a nation. 
The text books taught in the schools and colleges 
must deal with the problems which face the country. 
They must create a true civic ' consciousness in the 
minds of students, so that when they' grow up, they 
may remove‘all those evils from the present structure 
of society which prove hindrances in the formulation 
■of a^:ouhd public opinion in a country. 

^^leclions. They are another source for the expres- 
sion of public opinion in a country. They enable the 
people to express their approval or disapproval of 
•certain programmes and policies preached by the 
various political'parties in the • country including the 
government. The ' result -of ' a by e- election indicates 
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whether the policy of the government is liked hy the-, 
public opinion or not. Jilections are fought on definite; 
programmes, and as such, they are an important 
method for the expression of public opinion. ' ‘ . 

Religious associations. Religion has exercised 
and still exercises a powerful hold on the public mind 
specially in backward countries. Tn India the religious- 
associations like the Sanatan Dharma Sabhas, the 
Arya Samajs, etc., mould, to a very great extent, the- 
ideas and opinions of their votaries on public questions. 
The people being illiterate, ignorant, conservative and 
superstitious still derive their inspiration from their ■ 
religious gurus. Themselves incapable of forming an 
independent judgment, they are guided by religious 
preachers, by pandits and maidvis and by sadhus and 
fakirs. 

The religious associations take pride in their past 
culture and glory and hence cast their full weight on 
the side of reaction and defence of old, obsolete, custums 
and traditions. In India, the institutions of early 
marriage, untouchability, caste system, devdasi system^ 
etc., are all defended and preserved in the name of 
the religion. The self-appointed custodians of religion 
thus mar all progress and check reform. For the crea- 
tion of a sound public opinion, it is necessary that the 
people understand religion in its true perspective. 
Social, political ana religious problems should be kept 
distinct and separate from each other. The people in 
judging public questions should be guided by dictates 
of pure reasons and not sentimental appeals of ‘religion 
in danger.’ 

The part played by all these different agencies 
discussed above, being so great in the formation of 
public opinion, all possible care must be taken to- 
prevent their misuse. 

TEST QUESTIONS 

I. What do -you understand by public opinion? How is it 
formed and what arc the various channels for its extension ? 
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z. What part does public opinion play in the modern states ? 
How is public opinion formed. and e..Npressed ? Explain ihe conditions 
which obstruct the formation and expression of genuine public opinion. 

(U. P. 1936) 

3. Discuss , the meaning of public opinion.' What are the 
hindrances to the formation of a sound public opinion in any country ? 

'4, What are the conditions necessary fcr the formation of a ■ 
sound public opinion in any country ? How far these conditions are 
to be found in India ? • . - 

5. Describe the importance of a free press and honest press in 
the formation of a sound public opinion. 

6. Describe . the channels Ihroueh which public opinion ex‘ 

presses itself in a democratic state. <U. P., J940) , 


CHAPTER XVIII 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT , 

Meaning. Local self-government means the-practice 
granting to local bodies like the Municipal Boards, 
District Boards, village panchayats,' etc., autonomy in 
administering affairs of local interest, e. gr., education, 
sanitation, public health, provision of water, light, 
roads, drains, etc. The institutions of local self- 
government exist almost in all countries of the world. 
Their existence is considered necessary for the sake 
,of efficiency, convenience, economy and civic educa- 
tion. ^ 

Utility of local self-governmept, ( .) , Co nveni ence. 
The size of the modern . state -is very large. The cen- 
tral government is situated far from the villages and 
districts. It is ignorant of the peculiar problems and 
.conditions of these villages and towns and cannot, 
therefore, efficiently look to the local needs of their 
inhabitants, which are in many cases quite different 
from the needs which may bo described as of national 
character. The villages and towns need sanitation, 
arrangements for lighting, cleaning of roads, upkeem 
of parks, regulation of buildings, constructioh of drains; 
.etc. AH these functions cannot be efficiently discharg- 
ed by the central government, which is .situated far 
away from the.se towns and villages and his to look 
after matters of national interest like defence, external 
affairs, means of communication, transportation, 
.currency, etc. The management of local affairs can 
only be done by local men Who remain at the sj^ot 
and can look to the details of work. Administrative 
reasons, therefore, demand the formation of local self- 
.government. 

(3) Efficienct/. The central government is over- 
whelmed with the volume of ■work, which it has to per- 
form for running the entire machineiy of government 
nf a vast state. Legislation, international relations. 
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defence problem, economic development, regulation of 
imports ' and . exports, conclusion of international 
treaties, trade agreements, management of currency, 
banking etc., all these problems require a constant 
attention of the central government and put a great 
strain on its nerves. If the l ocal pr oblems are also left 
over to the, central government,' they will increase 
its work and responsibilities tremendously. The local 
bodies, therefore, decrease the amount of work of 
the central, government and attend to the problems of 
their locality much more eiRciently. 

(3) Economy. The central government, if there 
were no local bodies, would have to employ a large 
staff to administer to local matters. It will have to 
create a separate department, appoint special officers 
in each locality and spend a huge a mount of money 
in issuing daily iustructions to its officers. All this 
expenditure is saved ' by the creation of local 
self-governing bodies. The local affairs are managed 
by an elected body which does not charge any remu- 

' nerfition for its work. 

’Secondly, the local bodies have to find out their 
, own sources of revenue ; the central government only 
• gives them a small grant. This means that tbe elected 
councillors have to manage the affairs of their locality 
with great economy for fear of increasing the burden 
of taxation on local inhabitants. 

(4) Civic Education. The greatest argument in 
, favour of local self-government is its educative value. 

It provides a useful trainingin'the art of citizenship' 
and is an important instrument of political education. 
It produces a keen enthusiasm in the citizens for taking 
part in affairs which- impinge upon their daily life. An 
average citizen is* not feo much concerned with the' 
complex functions of the national government like 
problem of defence, conclusion of trade pacts, currency 
policy,' appointment of diplomatic agents, external 
relations, etc., with which he is only distantly 
concerned as with the affairs of his own locality like' 
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sanitation, cleaning of roads, prevention of nuisance, 

' construction <jf drains, provision of parks, play-ground, 

' etc., whicli make or mar the ha'ppiness of his daily life. 
'Local self-governing institutions like the Municipal 
and District Boards, perfotm such important functions 
and therefore evoke a greater sense of public spirit and 
sacrifice in the citizens. 

According to Dr. Bryc e, the practice, of democracy 
,in local affairs’creates among the, citizens a sense of 
common interest in common affairs, and of their 
individual as well as common duty to take care that 
those affairs are honestly and efficiently discharged, 
’if it is the business of local body to mend the roads, 
to clean out the wells, to provide a new pump, to 
' maintain a dispensarsr, to make lighting arrangements, 
it is also the 'duty of every citizen to see that these 
things ate properly attended to, that the city fathers 
and chairman properly discharge their duty, and that 
the tax-payers get full value for what they are required 
to contribute towards the expenses of these bodies. The 
practice of local self-government, therefore, ma,kes h 
man public spirited and destroys his laziness, selfishness 
and indifference to affairs that do not directly concern 
him. And whoever has learnt to be public-spirited, 
active and upright in the affairs of his village or city, 
has learnt the first lesson of the duty incumbent on a 
citizen of a great country. 

Secondly, local institutions train men not only to 
work for others but also to work effectively with 
others. They develop common sense, reasonableness, 
judgment and sociality. Those who have to bring 
' their minds together learn the need for compromise 
and concession. They begin to appreciate other men’s 
points of view and thus develop the instincts of 
toleration and sympathy. All these virtues are very 
necessary * for the success of democratic institutions.. 
It is for all these reasons that it is said' that the best 
school of democracy arid the best guarantee for its‘succe&s, 
is the practice of local self-gonerhinenl.’ ' 

; De;'Tocqu6ville,j a French nfiteh, [.speaks'.of'jipcal 
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institutions in these ■words — “Local assemblies of 
-citizens constitute the strength’ of free nations. Town 
meetings are 'to liberty what primary schools are to 
science ; they teach men how to use and enjoy it. A 
nation may establish a system of free government, but 
without the spirit of municipal institutions, it cannot 
have the spirit of liberty.” 

It is also said about local self -government that it 
IS the foundation of national self-government. This state-; 
ment is true for two reasons. , f 

T’irstly, the practice of local self-government alone, 
•creates those civic virtues of public-spiritedness, 
altruism, reasonableness, judgment, sociability, sympa- 
thy, love, co-operation; compromise and toleration 
wliich are an . inalienable adjunct to the success of 
•dempcratic institutions ■whether, in a smaller or a 
bigger'sphere. ^ 

' "Secondly, it is only by taking part in the activities 
local self-govefniiig institutions, that we gain some 
administrative' experience vrhich helps us a great deal 
in managing our national affairs. The local bodies 
"teach us how to form parties, how to contest elections, 
how’ to carry on the work of canvassing, how to’ make 
pact' and compromises, how to administer local affairs, 
how to deal with the public, how to raise taxes, how to 
provide utility services. Tn. short, the citizens learn 
■:the secret and art of administration.. This laiowiedge 
and skill helps' him to take part in the* national 
•government with greater .success than he could do 

otherwise. P.nae_w.eJearn_the_art_of ,government_on • a 

smal l scale , vve can effic ien tly runjbhe national 
•government bn a'laTge ec'al e7\^ " — "" " 

(5) Mumcipar'~Trading.- The local bodies’ have to 
■ manage some important business’ concerns like water 
works, electricity plant, tramway; motor trollies, dairies 
•construction of markets, roads, etc.; The" provision' of 
; all thep things is necessary for providing facilities to 
the citizens. It is not desirable t'o entrust these things 
'■to private control in the interests of the public 'and the 
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consumers. These services cannot also be controlled^ 
or managed by the central government. They can 
only be looked after by local residents. 

in the western countries the municipal councils 
provide many services of this kind to their citizens. 
They even run cinemas, theatres, music halls, dairies, 
restaurants, public batns etc. In India these services 
are not provided by our local bodies. Besides, provid- 
ing an excellent service, these concerns yield srrificient 
revenue to local boards, which can be spent in welfare 
activities. The members of the Iccal bodies also acquire- 
a valuable business experience by running and manag- 
ing all these huge concerns. 

Conditions ot success of local self-goveromeoh 

It has been noticed that in some countries, local 
self-governing institutions have not worked so well as 
was expected. Specially, in India they are a hot bed 
of corruption, intrigue, and party factions. They pro- 
vide little useful services to the people. ■ The members 
are mostly concerned with their selfish gain or with 
the appointments and dismissals of municipal emplo- 
yees. The result is that in India municipal working is 
characterised with ' maladministration and the neglect 
of public affairs. 

The reasons for this apparent failure of local self- 
government are that the conditions necessary for the 
success of' these institutions, are not fulfilled, ^heir 
success requires among the people and specially/ among 
the more active members of the communityj/(i) a high 
standard of moral character, honesty, and sense of 
public duty and responsibility. If the people are 
indifferent to public affairs, lazy,, and self-centred — lo- 
cal self governing institutions can never be, successful. 
The people must know the value of compromise and 
accommodation in public affairs. They must be imbued 
with a spirit of service for the cause of neighbourhood. 
Further, they must know to subordinate a lower 
interest for the sake of a higher and wider 
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interest. The spirit of devotion to the cause of locality 
must not blind them to the wider national or humani- 
tarian interests. They must learn to form an indepen- 
dent judgment on public questions. They should be 
guided by consideration of public welfare and not 
personal or sectional gain. 

(2) A second important requisite for the success of i 
local bodies, is the creation of an active, alert and , 
vigilant public opinion. The actions of the city- 
fathers and other oiRcers of local bodies should be 
constantly exposed to public criticism and they shou^ld 
be compelled to act in conformity with public interests. 

(3) The voters in their choice of the candidates 
must be guided solely by consideration of merit and 
record of public service and not by communal or 
sectional feelings. 

f (4) The state also should not interfere too much 
with the affairs of local bodies. Interference should be 
permitted only when gross misconduct or abuse of 
power is feared. Y 

Principle of division of power. The actual distri- 
bution of functions between the central government,^ 
provincial ■ government and local bodies, differs from 
state to state, but the principle underlying this division 
is the same in all the civilised countries of the 
world. 

The division of power between the central and 
provincial or state- governments is a matter of con- 
stitutional necessity in the federaL-constitutions. ' The 
unitary states, for the' sake of - convenience and 
efficiency of 'administration, also find it expedient to 
delegate to local areas certain' administrative powers 
and functions. ; " 

■ . Subjects of national importance which concern the 
unity or security of the state or affect ' all citizens 
alike, .e. g ., ! defence; army, navy, air force, foreign 
affairs,- cirstoms duties,-, income-tax, . legislation affec- 
ting fundamental rights, of.citizehs, etc;, and other 
19 ... 
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■subjects in respect of •which uniformity of policy and 
-administration is considered essential either because 
they concern more than one area -or for the sake ot 
efficiency or to prevent the confusion resulting from 
diversity, are usually left to the centra] government. 
IrmUg-Tatter category fall subjects such as currency, 
•coinage, mint, banking, means of communication and 
transportation, posts and telegraphs, patents and 
-copyrights, weights and measures, etc. 

Subjects of local importance which require differ- 
•entiai treatment according to the peculiar conditions 
of different provinces, or in which the provinces want 
to make experiments, are left over to the provincial 
governments. Such subjects include law and order, 
justice, jail, education, public health, local self-govern- 
ment, co-operative societies, rural reconstruction, land 
revenue, irrigation, trade and industry, forests, public 
works, excise, stamps, etc. 

Provincial governments also find it necessary to 
create local boards like municipalities, district boards 
etc., and to assign certain important functions to them. 
These local boards are created to secure convenience, 
efficiency, economy, and to provide civic education to 
the citizens. Subjects which concern the neighbour- 
hood and which require local talent and local know- 
ledge and detailed treatment are entrusted to local 
. bodies composed of elected representatives. The 
functions which these bodies perform are such as, 
primary education, sanitation, public health hygiene, 
construction of roads, drains, lanes, public works, provi- 
sion of light and electricity, etc. These functions 
require a detailed knowledge of local conditions and 
because these conditions vary from place to place 
they cannot bo efficiently performed by the central 
-government. They cannot be entrusted to private indi- 
viduals also, hocaus6_ this is neither in the public 
interest nor can the individuals perform these func- 
•lions -for lack of resources. Hence they are left to bo 
■ administered by locnl bodies. 
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It must, however, be understood that the freedom 
■given to provincial or local bodies can never be 
absolute. Local interests tend to merge, into national 
interests. Inefficient administration of such subjects 
•as education, health and sanitation affects not only 
the locality but the welfare of the whole nation. As 
such some supervision and control has to be exercised 
by the central government over such subjects. 

Centralisation vs. Decentralisation. While the 
division of the state into units of local administration 
has everywhere been found to be necessary, the 
autonomy which these units enjoy differs in different 
oountries. In countries like France the system of 
local government is highly centralised. 


Centralisation means the focussing of all the 
powers of the state at one single centre. In this syktem 
the central government is the source of power, and 
all subordinate units owe their existence and receive 
their powers from it. The local . governments are 
responsible to this body. They have little freedom 
of action and act as mere agents of the central govern- 
ment. 

In England and Americd the local bodies enjoy a 
very wide measures of self-government on the prin- 
ciple of decentralised administration which means 
delegation of more and more powers to local govern- 
ments and local bodies. Under this system the local 
bodies remain _ free from the control of the central 
government, in respect of functions assigned to 
them. 


The modern tendency is towards more and more 
decentralisation ^ of power and it is in accordance with 
democratic traditions. A decentralir ed system of ad- 
.. ministration is more responsive to popular opinion • it 
arotrses keen, interest in .public affairs "and promotes 

mvisions in Mia, ' For purposes of Administration 
, India , IS . divided into 11 provinces which to a great 
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extent^ represent earlier units into which the country 
was divided before the British occupation, subject to- 
such necessary alterations in their boundaries as were- 
^nsidered expedient for administrative convenience. 
Bvery province is divided into a number of divisions,. 

°°'^'^|ssioner. Each division is further 
districts, tehsils, parganas and villages- 
which are administered by collectors, tehsildars- 
qanoongos, and village patwaris. By the 1935 Act, a 
peculiar bind of federation has been imposed upon 
India a^d under this constitution the provinces have- 
acquired autonomy in a great measure. 

The divisional and district officials who besides 
their other functions also look after the working of 
local bodies in India, are absolutely subordinate to the 
provincial government and responsible to it for the 
proper administration of the areas committed to their 
charge^ Ihus^ there is a very large measure of 
centralisation in Indian administration. ■ 

, ’ Municipal Boards. The sphere of local self-goverh-- 
ment in India is comprised of municipalities, district 
boards and village panchayats. In tJ. P., each city 
with a population of more than 20,000 is organised into- 
^ oity with a population of between 
10,000 and 20,000 into a Town area committee and 

“O’"® ^^an 5,000, but less 
than 10,000 into notified area committees. The func- 
tions and powers of these three sets of urban bodies 
are almost similar. Their composition and the controli 
exorcised over them by the local government differs. 

and an elected chairman who acts as the chief 
executive officer of the board. The actual function S 
perforrned through various committees, 
like the health, education, tax, housing, hospital, public 
works committees, elected by the board. 

Funciions. The fimctions of municipal boards are 

S To'dafiv iffe /irice the'y are concerned 

witii the haily life and welfare of the people ■ of 'the 
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Eocality. Fow-a-days, the more important cities dn all 
-the countries of the world are becoming overcrowded 
and their problems have become very formidable. The 
big cities require rapid means of transport, to carry to 
the factories and then back to their homes, thousands 
and lakhs of labourers who want to reach their post 
-of duty, all at the same time. The more efficient the 
ttansport system, the less is the danger of dislocation 
-of traffic, accidents and overcrowding and congestion 
in cities. Many municipalities, in big towns run 
their own tramways, bus services, electric motors, 
trollies etc., for this purpose. 

Then the municipalities in big cities have to deal 
with the problem of housing for labourers. The hous- 
ing facilities provided by the employers are most un- 
satisfactory. The labourers have to live m dirty, 
insanitary and obnoxious chawls and tenements. 
Their houses are described as dark dungeons and 
pestilential plague spots unfit for human habitation. 
The municipalities can do a great deal to improve 
•these conditions by opening up new areas and them- 
selves constructing model houses. 

■ Another question to which municipalities are re- 
quired to devote great attention is .town planning. 
Most of our towns have grown up haphazardly with- 
out any provision for broad roads, open spaces, paries, 
good lanes and drainage system. The improvement 
trusts can do a great deal towards opening up congest- 
-ed areas and planning new extensions on scientific 
principles. 

Another growing menace of the towns in India is 
the beggar problem. Municipalities can do a great 
■deal to tackle this problem by opening work houses 
and establishing asylums to feed and clothe the 
physically incapacitated. 

The municipalities in western countries manage 
some of the biggest economic and public utility ent^- 
prises which serve ■ the double purpose of providing 
tiiseful amenities to the citizens and a profitable source 
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of' .income to themselves. They run buses, -trains, 
dairies, theatres, cinemas, ball rooms and such other ' 
concerns. In India the municipalities do not carry on 
such activities on any large scale. 

We may summarise the more important functions 
of municipalities as construction, repair and ma-inten- 
ance of public roads, bridges and other thoroughfares, 
public wells, tanks, public schools, drains, lanes, etc., 
provision of primary education, sanitation and public, 
health, prevention of epidemics, vaccination, registra- 
tion of births and deaths, provision of dispensaries and 
hospitals, town planning, control and removal of 
dangerous buildings, widening of roads, regulation of 
the construction of buildings, regulation of dangerous 
and obnoxious trades and professions, provision of 
water supply, electricity tramway, dairies, cinemas and 
theatres, reading rooms and libraries, etc. 

District hoards. The functions of the district 
boards are also akin to those of the municipalities, 
They make provision for village tracks and roads, 
management of bridges, construction of minor irriga- 
tion works, rest houses, bungalows, parks, play-grounds, 
Bobool buildings, provision of education — general and 
technical, teacher’s training, agricultural improvement, 
holding of fairs, exhibitions, management of cattle- 
pounds, provision of dispensaries, hospitals, light, 
vaccination, prevention of diseases, village planning 
etc. 

The district boards serve the needs of a much 
larger area and much more scattered population than 
the municipalities. The spirit of corporate life and 
unity which commonly exists in the towns is absent in 
a district board. But still they are very important and 
indispensable units of local administration. 

Village paocbayats. In an agricultural country 
like India with its seven lakh villages, no scheme of 
local self-government can be complete without a 
proper organisation of village life. Village panchayats 
had existed in India from times immemorial but with 
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he adoption of the policy of centralisation by the 
British government they disappeared. During recent 
years, attempts have been made to revive'them again 
in some prdvinces. Village panchayats are elected 
on the basis of adult suffrage so thht they may pruvide' 
political education to all residents . of the village. 
They look after the education, public health, sanita- 
tion, rural reconstruction, and public works of the 
village. They also decide petty civil and criminal 
cases of the villagers. ‘In India, the apathy and 
ignorance of villagers have prevented the panchayats , 
from showing the results which may have otherwise 
accrued. 

Sources of income of local boards. The sources 
of income of the local bodies in India may be grouped 
under the following heads ; — 

(1) Taxes on trade, e. g., octroi duties, terminal 
taxes, lolls tax, etc. {.i) Taxes on property, e. g., tax on 
houses and in rural areas cess on lands. (3) Fees and 
licences, e. g., scavenging fee, conservancy tax, license- 
fee for music, vehicles, dogs, dangerous and offensive 
trades. (4) Income from municipal trading, e. g-, 
supply of electricity, gas, water, trams, buses etc. (5) 
Income from municipal property like buildings, market 
places, etc. (6) Grants-in-aid from the local govern- 
ment. (7) Loans, raised directly from tne public, or 
subscribed by the government. 

It must be noted that the sources of income of local 
bodies in India are very meagre, in comparison with 
other countries. 

Control of Local Bodies. Sometimes the provincial 
or central government exercises a very strict control' 
on the activities . of local boards. This unnecessaiy 
interference takes away all sense of responsibility and 
initiative from the minds of citizens and it is very 
much resented by public opinion. 
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TEST QUESTIONS 

1. On what principles are the powers and functions of govern- 
ment distributed between the Central Government, the Provincial 
Governments and the local bodies ? (U. P., 1930 

2. How do you differentiate between the functions of the Central 
Government and the Local Government ? On what grounds do you 
justify the existence of local self-government ? (CJ. P., 193S) 

3. Discuss the importance of local self government in modern 
state, with special reference to India. (U. P., 1937) 

4. What measures would you suggest for rousing popular interest 
in the affairs of Municipal and District Boards ? 

5. Local self-government is the foundation of National self-gov- 
ernment, Discuss this statement. (U. P.,'i93o) 

6. What functions should be assigned to Municipal and District 
Boards and why ? (U. P., 1933) 

7. A government to be a good one must voice the opinion of its 
subjects and the best means to achieve this goal is to encourage local 
self-government as much as possible. Discuss. (U. P., 19.11) 



■' cHAPTEE XIX 

CITIZENSHIP 

Meaning of the term Citizen. Ordinarily by a citi- 
zen people understand a perfeon who lives in some city, 
and is a bit polished in tongue and tidy in dress. The 
term has, however, quite a different significance in a 
-civic life. Mere residence in a city does not mean a 
■civic life -and that a person is a citizen. A foreigner 
who comes on a visit to our country and temporarily 
resides- in a city does not become a citizen but remains 
a foreigner, a' sojourner, an alien. Citizenship in civic 
life has always had reference to rights and duties and 
membership of a state. 

A citizen therefore is a person who is a member of 
soine^ state and envoys therein all 7’ights, civil os well as 
political in return for the allegiance which he owes to' it . , 

Growth of Citizenship. The concept of citizenship is 
as old as Greek civilisation and Greek city states. In' 
•the Greek world, citizenship was limited to those 
few persons who were residents of a city and actually 
participated in the work of the governnient. Women, 
manual ^ wor kers and slaves even though resident in 
cities were not considered'"as citizens because they 
were not considered capable of taking part in the 
administration of their country. Aristotle defines^ ., 
citizen t^b^a person who has a rig tlfTo '^^^are in the 
judicial and execative"p^artJpT~fbre government. ^Sifni^ 
lAfly iri"'Rohie,' ' citizenship"''was hot 'determined by 
residence, but by the possession of certain rights. 
Inhabitants of distant cities and provinces of the 
Roman- Empire could be made Roman citizens if the 
■emperor conferred upon them those rights. This 
association between possession of rights and citizenship 
has lasted till today. But the definition given by 
■4iiPi9tle.*Jj’._SS^ longer ‘Kccepted’ because "thelihodefn* 
conditions differ ' mdrkedly 'Tfom' W6se"''prevailihg in 
-ancient times.’ Now there is no slavery and women' 
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are not excluded from participating in the political 
life of the community. The , meaning of* the term 
citizenship has, therefore, been extended to cover 
modern conditions. 

Meaning of citizenship- Citizenship today means , a 
legal stains of an individual m a political community hy 
viitue.of which he or she is entitled to^ all the righth,'" civil 
and political and' suhject to all the dufied^ JPaintained or 
enforced in that' communvy. This means that all per- 
sons irrespective of the fact of their sex or residence 
in city or village or their profession have become citi- 
zens in modern states. Againj it means tha'T'actual 
participation in the worlc of the govern&ie'nt is not 
essential to be a citizen. Any person can be .a citizen 
who occupies the status stated 'above. - ' ^ ■ 

Good citizenship . Citizens, in return for the rights, 
civil as’ "v^lT as political, which the state guarantees 
them .owe certain dutiosto the society".' A'citizen’ who 
passively enjoys his rights is^ unconscious of hiS' duties- 
and doos'hot take ah active paCrt in contributing to the 
culture and civilisation of th6 society,- is'knpw'h as a 
bad or a passive citizen. N'ow-a-da'ys a real citizen is 
considered as one who knows his rights and consciously 
performs his duties, who takes an active part in the 
general life of the community and contributes his full 
quota towards the onricbmont of social life and the 
development of its culture. 

The, following conditions are, therefore, necessary 
^-'t o co hstitiito citizenship^: - (nl Membership of some 
state. (6) BnjoyhiohT'or civil and, political rights at 
homo and protection of per.son and pioperty abroad, (c) 
•' Conscious poi-formanco of one’s duties anfl an attetiipt to 
' enrich social life.' (d) Allegiance to the 'government.' 

The last one is a very important factor. One who 
does not owe allegiance or loyalty to the go/ornment 
or .state i.s not a citizen. 

^ person who temporarily comes to reside 
in some state hut owes allogiancc'to some other state 
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remains an alien, * is a person who enjoy s ojily 
civil rigtits and not politica l. 

Staius of Alien. He receives protection in person^ 
property, freedom of movement, of speech, right to sue- 
in court, etc.-,; during the "period of? his terapordry 
sojourn- in a foreign state. But he'does not enjoy any 
political pfivileges,'c. g.> right of vote, right to election,- 
etc,' In i-eturn- for the grant of civil rights, an alien 
must obey the laws of the" state in'which he is tempo-- 
rarily residing even though they happen to be quite 
different from the laws that prevail in his own 
Country, and must pay rates and taxes. • ' 

The "aliens are called alien friends when they 
belong, to a friendly power, .and alien, enemies, when 
they belong to some other state, which has gone on 
war with our country c.g., Italians and Germans in 
India and England are known as alien enemies . Aliehs- 
are not boupdJ o.,se rve in war. ,v 

, I ' • • — ^ 


\Citizen versu s Elcctot . A citizen is said to have 
political rights. citizens in the state, however, 

do not enjoy political privileges. - In every state there 
•are. minOTs, soldiers, ' criraida'ls,' and other disqu-ilified- 
persh'iis,''^vho'^re not -n'llowed right of yote and still 
they are' known - as citizens. - In some states, e.g., in 
America, n a turalised -. aliens' gcre allowed - right of vote 
butvthey af^noF"cohsidefed as full citizens;- because 
they cannot stand for its presidentship. A citizen and 
elector are, therefore,' no coiivertibl’e terms, - though 
most of the citizens are always electors; ' , 


Pitize n ver ms Sn Me ct. T he term citizen is applied' 
to a'peVsdn'^o enjoys both civil and political rights in 
the state. The term subject includes all pensons re- 
gaT^s^pf^their,.ciydT''anB’ pdliticaT sFatus, who come- 
htfder the 'territorial inns^ctidn'df'ajFaftF — ' 

But stricjly speaking the theory of sovereignty 
implies _au*Tdea of subjection and hence all persons 
living in a state and owing allegiance to it, may be- 
called subjects. But in the' present democratic age"^ 
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the term is looked upon with disfavour due to its histo- 
rical association with feudalism and absolutism and is 
generally used to describe the members of any political 
community, living under the suzerainty of a hereditary 
monarch. 

Determioatioo of cUizenship, There are two 
kinds of citizens in a state (1) natural horn citizens and 
(2) naturalised citizens. Natural born citizens are 
those who are the citizens of any particular state- 
from the time of their birth. Naturalised citizens 
are those who at the time of their birth were citizens 
of one state, but later on by fulfilling certain 
conditions, choose to be citizens of some other state. 

Natural born citizeoshfp. It is determined by 
two principles : — 

,..'(1) Jus Sanguinis or Blood Relationship or Parentage 
According to this principle the child acquires the 
citizenship of his father irre.spective of the fact whe- 
ther the father at the time of the birth of the child 
was living in some foreign state or in his own country. 
This principle is based on the p erson al law of the 
Rom'aiis'and appears to bFWry reasonable and natm;al._ 
But sometimes aii accufafe proof of "'paronlage""is''- hot 
obtained in all cases, specially in the case of illegiti- 
mate children and then a groat difficulty arises. 
Austria, France and Italy follow this system. 

(2) .Tus Soli or Place of Birth. According to this 
principle all persons born within the territory of a 
particular state are considered as citizens of that state, 
irrespective of the fact, whether the father belonged to 
the .state nationality or not. Children of citizens of 
the state who are born abroad are considered aliens and 
children of aliens born within the state are considered 
citizens. 

This prinGij)j_e ii^3-‘'ed on feudal ideas accorduig to 
which all personsTiorn within the 'Torriforial jurisdic- 
tion of a feudal lord become his subjects. Argenti^ 
republic and .=omo other slates strictly follow 'this 
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principle. The principle no donht affords easy prbhf 
of the fact of citizenship but it is not logical, as it 
makes one’s status depend upon the place of birth, 
which is merely an accidental circumstance. ' 

Double Principle. England and U. S. A. have com- 
bined both the principles and follow a mixed course. 
As regards sons of aliens born in their own territory, 
they follow the principle of Jus soli (place of birth) and 
as regards children born abroad of their own citizens, 
they follow the jus sanguinis principle (blood relation- 
ship). All children born of England or U. S. A. citi- 
zens in any part ‘of tbe world are English or American 
citizens, and children born to other persons at the time 
of their temporary residence in England or XT, S. A. 
are also considered as English or U. S. A. citizens.^ , 

Conflict. This double principle, however, leads to 
oases of double nationality and consequent conflict -of 
jurisdiction, e.g., if a citizen of France goes with his 
wife, oh a visit to U. S. A. or England and there a child 
is born to the couple, then according to French law or 
jus sanguinis principle, the child would be considered 
a citizen of France, but according to TJ.S. A. or English 
law, where all children born of alien parents within 
their territory are considered as XJ. S. A. or English 
citizens, the child would acquire XJ. S. A. or English 
nationality. One child in this way would be claimed 
as a citizen by two states. Similarly when a citizen 
couple of France or Italy goes to Argentine and there 
a child is born to them, then according to French or 
Italian law, the child would be considered as a citizen 
of France or Italy and according to Argentine law, the 
child would be considered as an Argentine citizen, 
because in the 'latter country,'the jus soli principle is 
followed. \ 

, In such cases two methods are adopted to remove 
the conflict. ,{1) If the parents of the bhild after their 
temporary sojourn in that country go >way to thbir 
original home,, then the child does not' acquire'the 
' citizenship of the country of birth;’bebause most; of the’ 
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•states do not recognise the claims of any citizen who 
remains outside the jurisdiction of such states! (2) 
Persons of double nationality are given an opportunity 
of electing their citizenship on attaining majority. 

AcqoisltioQ of citizenship or naturalisation. This 
is a method by which an alien can acquire citizenship 
of the state where he is resident. Citizenship in this 
<iase is granted or conferred by the government on 
alien’s fulfilling certain conditions, which differ from 
state to state. But usually the fulfilment of the follow- 
ing conditions entitles an alien to the conferment of 
the rights of naturalised citizenship, 

(1) Residence. All states prescribe that an alien who 
is of good moral character, resides in the state for a 
certain period of time — which varies from state to 
state— makes a declaration relinquishing his former 
citizenship and takes an oath of allegiance to his' new 
•state is entitled to claim the right of citizenship of 
that state. This period is five years in’ U. S. A. and 
England, but varies in other cases. The l aw of 'U.S.A.- 
further provides tha t onl y Africams'^d white persqps, 

ca'irTje admitted to citizen^jp_'^'y naTK^i^ation. 

Indian.s* Chinese, ‘Japanese” and the Burmese are 
excluded as they are neither white persons nor persons 
of African de.^oent, In^ Eng la nd only those persons 
wh^ 9 . know English .andTdoclarqJheir jj^ntion”m resid- 
ing in Brili-h territory or entering^ho 'service dfUie 
^ crown, 'can be'cd'mb'hiUufalisqd cltTzonir 

(•2) iTarriarje. Citizenship may also bo acquired by 
marriage. When a woman munios a foreigner, she ipso 
facto becomes the citizen of her husband’s country. 

(:3) Government Service. If an alien is appointed a] 
government servant in another country ho becomes a 
citizen of that country. 

{■t) Purchase if Estate. In some states, e.g., Peru 
and Mexico, purchase of real estate automatically 
confers the right of citizenship on the purchaser. 

(.')) LegHimedton. it means the legitimation of an 
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.Illegitimate child of a citizen • father and an alien 
mother. Oitizensbip is conferred in such cases by 
..special acts- . • t • 

(6) Adoption. A citizen of one state, when adopted 
- by a citizen father of another state, loses the .citizen- 
.'ship of the country of his birth. 

(7) Annexation of foreign Territory. When a country 
. is defeated in war and is annexed with the territory of 
’ the victor country, the citizens usually acquire the 

nationality of the victor Country and lose their 
•original rights. 

Status of naturalised citizens. Generally speaking 
, .all naturalised citizens enjoy the same rights as the 
natural born citizens. But in- some states, some, res- 
, frictions are placed on the rights of naturalised citizens. 
For example i n .TJ, S . A, a naturalised citizen cannot 
■contest the offices. of^T^sjHenfTwdWIce^Ft^^ 
'fhe^i^p^lic. In England prior to the passihg of the 
lFIl~*l:^aturali'sation Act, naturalised citizens were 
■debarred from holding certain government posts. 

Citizeusbip — how lost. Just as citizenship can be 
acquired, in the same way it can also be lost in various 
ways : — 

(11 .^farrxnpp. Women lose their citizenship by 
marriage to aliens and acquire the nationality of their 
husbands. ' . ' . 

(2) Absence. The right to citizenship is lost by long 
.and continued absence from the native state for a very 
long time. This period of -absence differs from state to 
■state. 

• (3) Expatriation. The citizens can expatriate them- 
. selves, that is.to say, can voluntarily fesign their citi- 
= -zenship in the states of their origin and take up a new 
. allegiance in the states of tbeir.:adoption. 

(4) Acts 'of State. ■ Citizenship ^can be terminated or 
• vrithheld from certain individuals on account of their 
■iavxng committed certain offences against the state. 
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e. g.i treason, or desertion from army, or' commission bf 
some other heinous crimes. 

(5) Exptilsion or Dismissal from Siafe Service. 
Wheie a foreigner has been conferred the I’ight of 
citizenship by virtue of his holding an office under the 
government of another state, citizenship is terminated 
on his expulsion or dismissal from service. 

(6) Service Under Foreign Government. If a citizen 
leaves his oam country and takes up a service in a 
foreign state, he loses the citizenship of his o'wn 
country. 

J 

VirtaesjecessaryJqr good cStizen^ Good oiti- 
zenstup means a ' man’s capacity to serve his commu- 
nity. We have already seen in the last few pages 
that a good citizen now-a-days is considered to bo one 
who can contribute his mite towards the advancement 
of civilisation and the well-being of his state. 

Good Man vs. Good Citizen. A. good citizen must 
be distinguished from a good man. Both these terms 
are not interchangeable. A good man may not be a 
good citizen and vice versa. The virtues o f. .abroad. citi- 
zen-hay.e,.a . re fer ence .to.the_s£ate, while the virtuesjDf_ 
a good inan have a reference to Tiis personal"character._ 
Thbii^ generally it is found that good 'men' serve as 
good citizens and good citizens as good men but it is- 
not at all necessary for one to be otner. There are 
several traits of character which go a great deal in 
making up of a good man, but they are not necessary 
for a good citizen. - Truthfulness, straight foiwardness, 
religious-mindedness, chastity, etc., are virtues which 
are very nece.ssary for> a good man, but not so for a 
•good citizen. A good citizen is' one ■who c^n_seryejiis i 
state, „his locality and his"comrnuhity''"and Who can 
•advance .th'e'PauielnlEs^n^ipn’.”' S'6'r'these’'thihgs tbTe ' 
virtues of a" good rnah' named' above i.e., chastity, 

,, truthfulness, etc., are not essential. Bather sometimes 
..a person has to be a<bit insincere in - bis-. -'Views,. Hatter- 
,ing in 'his :expressiorr, , accommodatihg-.in.his living,. 
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hypocritic in his facial expression, and so on, to serve- 
the cause of the state of whioh he is a member. 

There are different communities, sects, nationalities,/ 
etc., which inhabit the territories of a single state.. 
Sometimes -'the interests of one coriimui^ty come into 
conflict with those of another. In the^same way one 
state has often to conduct diplomatic treaties, trade 
pacts, international agreements with other states. On 
all such occasions, the citizens have to 'conduct them- 
selves with the utmost reserve, they have to sacrifice 
truth by suppression of facts, straightforwardness by 
accommodating talks, plain speaking by diplomatic-- 
conversation. All these things are necessary for pro- 
inotin^ internal peace and order and securing inter-- 
national goodwill and amity, though they may be^ 
undesirable from strictly moral considerations. 

Qiialitws.-.A. good citizen must, therefore, possess the- 
‘qualities of intelljgenoe, far-sight.edaes.s, Jceen acumen 
^|*SbntroI,,ancQs3[aH j-O.r devotion to ' his, cause. He 

must always be preparefl'to" 
make the greatest • -personal sacrifices for the good of 
others or the benefit of the community. He„must„be 
intelligent enough to shift, the„gopd from thelBrd and to 
talie- a dispassionate view of tilings. He riiii't have 
straight and clear conscience in order to enable him to 
be honest, fearless and self-sacrificing in the perform- 
ance 'of-- his duties. He must be loy'al to h'ls state and 
should obey all its just orders. Dr. Whit e says that a 

.^l£oraiponlense, 

' ” . "■ have the courage-, 
'■ ■ : :'r. should be able to express his 

mind, boldly on ‘public questions without fear of per- 
secution or unpopularity. Then alone he can be'st 
serve the cause of the community and the state of • 
which he is a member, . 

It is almost impossible.to give any exhaustible list ’ 
ot the ■ virtues that go to make up a .good, citizen. Am ' 
ideal citizen’s conduct must be virtuous at every point - 
in matters of his daily routine, in his relationship witA- . 
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tbe.membqrp of his fa,mily, his neighboiirfi, hisi friends, 
his commnnity, and so on., W-eiare seldom called .upon 
to make big sacrifices. It is our daily conduct from 
mofn till night that leavers a permanent'impression, 
about our manners on others. How we sit, howwe 
talk, how we keep our surroundings clean, how wo 
behave w’ith our fridnds; strangers and ladies,' what 
, s'ort of literature do we read, hotv we help our neigh- 
bburs in times of their distress, howwe help the needy 
and the poor — ^^all these things go a long Way in mak- 
itig or marring our life and in creating a permanent 
impre.ssion on the minds of others about our virtues 
and our manner.^ A good citizen murst- therefor e, cate 
more f^or those things which we cal l ordinarylthin^s' 
of' lifeT His^life must "he well-disciplined' an d well- 
bkla'riced iii 8,11 diredtibnsb * " ' 

To'siira up the qualities of a good citizen let us say 
that a, man. first of all-must be b^ucat^ ; he must'be 
public-sp irite d and domiri^M"I)y"'a'”st'rbng sense- of 
serving the humanity at large ; he must havo extended 
sympathies, wide knowledge, catholicity of thought, 
and freedom ■ from narrow-mindedness, communal or 
sectarian spirit i he must develop in him civic virtues, 
namely the instinct of love, sympathy, cp-dpetation, 
felliw-feeling, tq^erance, discipline, obedience, ser.vice 
aiiS ;sdcnfice'’, he should be a lover of justice and |ru^, 
h-e"should be self-reliant and a lover of every kind of 
work ; he must possess a strong physique and a keen 
intellectual power, he must be thrifty and last of all, 
he must be loyal to the state and obey a\l its just 
orders. 

A-bove all a citizen must have the virtue of harmo- 
nising his, different loyalties in such a way. that the 
. maximum ' welfare of the community is realised. 

b Citizenship consists in right ordering of loyalties. 

The, above .quotation of !p.n__5®illam_iBoyd meansHhat 
the. true ■aim. of’ a citizen’s life is to so conduct himselfi 
in, .society that'the conflict. 'and idisharmonyi from’ bis ■ 
life- may; be' removed 'andi perfectipeace and'happines.s.i 
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may reign supreme throughout his- career to enablei 
him to develop his personality within maximum | 
limits, 

'■ We have already seen that self-realisation and the 
development of a man’s personality can only take place 
in society. Social life consists in a man’s membership 
of different associations and institutions- ■ The' larg er; 
the number- of associations of which a‘ man Is a mem.-"' 
ljBir^EKF~great6r"a'nd'l"xft her'is''the''"develbpment'~ 'df ~'his. 
p'ei^onality. A man is ~a. member"" of“ a^'fanniy "of“'a 
religious, - cultural, economic, philanthropic, recrea- 
tional, vocational, economic and so many other as- 
sociations. He derives some rights from the. member- 
ship of all these associations and imreturn he o.wes some 
duties to each one of them. In our daily life it happens 
many a time that our dirty towards one association 
comes' into conflict with our dut'y towards ^another.' 
In such a case civics provides us the best^ solution of 
resolving the conflict and that solution is, that when- 
ever such a poignant ■ situation may arise, a 'citizen 
must sacrifice the njnTov^_^jatere.st for the sake of a 
wider interest. Some msfances’ will make the point 
absolutely clear. 

If there is a conflict between the interest of „our^ 
family and th e i nterest of our loc ality, w^mi^^sacrifice^ 
our iamily for the^ake of the welfare of our locality 
dr community, because the latter represents higher 
valires or interest. If a fire breaks out in the house 
i of our neighbour or if a man is seriously ill in our 
' locality, it becomes our duty to leave every other work 
: and to help dur neighbour even when it means a lot of 
inconvenience to our family members. A man who 
) does not care for the interests of his locality and re-i 
’ mains all absorbed in the family is truely called selfish 
' and narrow-minded. ' • 

■Similarly, the claims of the locality and the com- 
munity should give way before ' those of- 'the nation. 
When questions, concerning the welfare or safety of 
the entire nation are involved,- every other interest must 
be subordinated to that of the country. 
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But sometime it so happens that the interest of 
a nation ^hich is led by some blind imperialists or race 
fanatics like Hitler, come into conflict with the in- 
terests of hulh^rfy. When a country for its false 
glorification takes it into its head to crush the liberty 
and independence of the weaker nations of the world, 
it becomes the duty of its citizens to refuse to fight and 
thus to prevent the humanity from falling into the 
clutches of the tyrants. 

I The greatest good of the greatest number can be 
promoted only ‘wKeh'~tKis“ principle is ' followed. ' The 
rule of- civic life is, therefore, that, sacrifice the self for 
the family, the family for the locality, the locality for 
the country, and the country for humanity- 

Hindrances to good citizenship. There are certain 
evil^n the social organisation' of our community, or 
tn our personal character, which create hindrances to 
good citizenship. These evils are generally the fol- 
lowing - 

(1) Antiquated Customs and Usages. They are repug' 
nantto the very spirit of citizenship. To this- class 
belong all social and religious divisions and sub-divir 
sions, like castes, religious sects and orders, the insti- 
tution of untouchability as it prevails in India, the 
division of the community into privileged and unpri- 
vileged classes iiae Lords and Commoners in England 
and so on. These institu'ions hinder equali:y amongst 
.citizens and thus strike at the very root of citizenship. 

(2) Indolence or ApaihjJl’owards Public Ajffitirs. It 
is a great obstacle iiFtIIS%sray of the proper perform- 
ance of civic duties A person must not be indifferent 
to public matters. On the general welfare and ad- 
vancement of the Gommuiiity and society depends the 
progress of the individual. Hence an individual must 
perform his. public duties with the greatest care, and 
he must ,nbt .think that he can do without performing, 
them. . 

; .Bight to v.ote, right to hold public office, and right' 
to be elected must be properly used., A voter must not.; 
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Ihink that his single vote is of ' no consequence in a 
multitude. These are after ail individuals, joined toge- 
gether, who make up the whole. 

(3) Personal Self -Merest. Another evil that makes 
for bad citizenship is personal selfishness. It makes a 
^jerson incapable of acting in the public interest and to 
sacrifice his small comforts for the welfare of all. 

A selfish person always prefers his good even at 
-the cost of national disaster. He may sell his country 
-for the sake of a few gold coins. He may misuse his 
official position to promote his interests at the expense 
of the general welfare of the community. Selfishness 
thus makes it impossible for all citizens to enjoy their 
right and discharge their duties. 

(4) Poverty. It is one of the greatest hindrances to 
good social life, as it breads the worst sort of crimes 
in society. A person who cannot get bread even twice 
a day would be easily tempted to any path of vice, 
robbery, theft, murder, cheating, felony, etc. For 
building up of the character for a nation, poverty must 
be removed and some economic minimum must be 
guaranteed to all citizens of the state. 

(5) Party spirit. Partie s are e ssential., for the sue- 
oessfu1_^ working _of^^^anm.cra tic.,.. goyernment.* But it 
o!teiniappens,'th'a‘tr many citizens lose sight of the fact 
that parties are only a means for the welfare of the 
whole community and begin to consider them as means 
for securing the good of party members only and not 
.of the state. This' partisan spirit vitiates the political 
atmosphere' of the community and breeds in it a 
dangerous' condition of conflict and coiruption. The 
ideal of citize nsiup^vhiQliJsJb B service of all is fo..*- 
g gfgn aiiil^elfishness reigns sup r eme. The community 
deg^arates" and deba^. ParBsanship is thus the 
greatest hindrance to the spirit of citizenship. 

(6) Illiteracy. Education is the great socialising 
instrument. It creates true civic consciousness in the 
people and arouses their interest in public affairs. 
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Lack of ,education is, therefore responsible for ‘most of 
the ills, from whicb our society suffers at present; 

(7) 'Intense Feelinfj of Nationalism, 'Capitalism and. 
Imperialism. These are other great hindrances to good 
citizenship. - Nationalism seeks to break up humanity 
in small sections and these sections are often pitted 
against each other. In the name' of nationalism, often 
bigger and niore powerful stales pounce upon the 
throats of their weaker. neighbours and deprive them of 
their liberty. Pacific nationalism is, however, not bad 
because under it one nation desires to live in . peace 
with other state and it is not opposed to Internationa 
alism. Bvtt when nationalism runs amok and takes up 
the form of imperialism, it checks the wheels of pro^ 
gress and divides the world unto warring nation. 

Citizenship aims at the ultimate unity of the entire 
human race and the creation of a federation of the free 
states of the world and the parliament of mankind. 
Nationalism and imperialism are, therefore, great hind- 
rances to the achievement of this ideal of citizenship- ■ 

Capitalism, in the same way, leads to human slavery, 
bondage and the permanent exploitation of a class or 
persons — that of labourers and peasants — under 'the 
idlers who do practically little or no work. All these 
three forces, namely, nationalism, capitalism and im- 
perialism are then in close connection with one an- 
other, and hence are other great hindrances to good 
citizenship. ' •! 

HowJU)..re move hi ndrances to_ go p d_ ci t i ze n s faiB.) 

■ In dfder to remove thi^ntundrances, . an'^alffiided 
effort from the side of the public, the state, the political 
parties, the press, etc. is necessary. We have to lefor'ni 
and revolutionise the present rotten structure of the 
society so as to build it anew ' on' the principles of 
equality, justice and democracy. Poverty will have to 
be removed, all privileged classes to be abolished and 
capitalism and imperialism to be given a death burial. 
Education then must be made universal and free and 
■its aim should be the complete moral, physical and 
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iritellecttial dfeVelopm^iit 'of tlie ’citizens'.* ^ 

political patties onglit to be formed qn.politiq^l 
and economic questions and all communal or sectarian 
parties' disbanded. Last.of all, 'family • lifer wbicb.. is the 
eternal school of . social virtues, should be so reformed 
as to produce ideal citizens of the vrorld. For this re« 
form of fatally life, '■we must' educate onr ino-thers, teach 
them child psychology, give them lessons in’sanitatioh, 
public health, provide each family with an econpmic 
minimum, so' that the children may behrougb.t up in a 
reasonable comfort' and the family members may ' lih'p*e 
leisure enough to take part in public affairsx ‘It ■ is the 
man with leisure who can contribute to the culture of 
society, A man who finds absolutely no time from 
his daily struggle for bread, can hardly afford to be 
public spirited. 


TEST QUESTIONS 

1. What do you understand by the terms ‘citizen’ and ‘citizen- 
ship’ ? 

2. Show how citizenship means the right ordering of one's loyal- 
ties to Self, family, religion, city and nation. (U. P., 1928 and 1939) 

3. Man’s higher progress is a series of subordinations of lower 
sell to a higher and wider self. ( 0 . P., 2931) 

4.. Distinguish between natural born and naturalized citizenship. 
Show how citizenship is acquired and lost. 

5. Citizenship is a condition of life which guarantees to the indi- 
vidual the enjoyment of all rights, civil as well as political, in return 
for the allegiance which he owes to the state. Discuss. (U. P., 1941) 

6. What are the virtues necessary far a good citizen. Show how 
can they be best acquired. 

7 . ^ How do you define citizenship ? What are the obligations of 
the citizen towards the state ? (U. P., 1936 and 1932) 
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8. Distinguish between good and bad citizenship. What are'the 
hindrances to good citizenship and how can they be removed ? 
(U. P., 1938) 

9. Distinguish between a citizen, an alien .and a subject. What 
are the qualities which a good citizen should possess ? 

10. Describe the hindrances to good citizenship and show how 
they may be removed. (U. P.. 1938) 

1 1. ‘Citizenship’ means the right ordering of loyalties. ’ Show as 
, to bow you would adjust your loyalty to family, town, community and 

•country. (U. P., 1939) 
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PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL ORGANISATION 

CHAPTEE XX 
RIGHTS AND DUTIES 

In the previous chapters was have taken a bird’s 
•eyeview of the society as it has . been, given in 
-some detail as it is today. ' < 

The social organisation may, however, be used for 
■ the realisation of various ends, for example, it may be 
used by one nation to tyrannise over the other nations, 
or exploit unjustly the labour of other classes. We 
have, therefore, to state the ideal, which in our opinion 
should be served by the whole social organisation. Its 
ideal would determine largely the principles of its 
organisation. Here we propose to consider the prin- 
ciples of social organisation before we take up the 
question of social ideals. We shall proceed in our 
discussion on an assumption that the true civic ideal is 
the general welfare of every human being of whatever 
colour, caste, creed, age, sex or status, be or she may 
be. The principles of social' organisation that arise 
■from this ideal a^e several in number. It may, how- 
ever, be stated roughly that social organisation is at 
its best when it is organised on a system of rights and 
duties, which in themselves are concerned with the 
interest of all and not of a few- 

' § 3. NATURE OF RIGHTS 

Heahirg and defioitlon of rights. The concept of 
rights and duties occupies a place of honour in the 
science of civics. The misfortune, however, is that 
a great vagueness surrounds the idea of right in the 
minds ‘ of • Thosf“persons. Even among scholars there 
is no consensus of opinion as to its true meaning. 
Naturally, therefore, we find many definitions of the 
-term ‘right’ given from different points of views. 
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•Holland • defines right' as, “one man’s capacity of 
influencing the acts of another by means-of the opi- 
nion apd the force of the society”; Aitstif!’ defines 
it as “one man’s capacity of exacting fi-om another 
or others acts of forbeara nces ”. -.‘'WildeAdefines it as “a 
reasonable claim To'lreedom in the’ exercises of certain 
activities”, KrauSe,';' quoted by G-reeh’, describes the 
system of rights”’ as “the organic whole of the outward 
„conditions necesshry to the rational life”. 'We,ma]i_ 
' 'define rights as those .claims of an ifidividuol or group of 
kndividuals to good life which are recognised by the com- 
I \munity as essential for the common good. 

Content of rights. Rights then involve three 
elements : — , , , - ■■■■’■ 

(1) Right is a' claim of ah individual or group o'f 
individuals, (2) It is a claim that is necessary for the 
good life of that individual or that group. (3) It is a 
claim which the community as a whole also recognises 
-as essential for the good of all its members, -Each 
element 'may now be briefly discussed. ’ 

.’(2), Every individual has got many desires which 
he seeks to satisfy. These desires can be satisfied only 
under certain conditions and by certain things. An 
individual, therefore, naturally desires to have those 
conditions and things for himself. He, so to say, 
claims them for the satisfaction of his wants. It is 
these claims of the individuals that constitute the 
foundation of the system of rights. 

(3) But there are many claims of the individual 
which are opposed to this true and lasting welfare. W e 
find, for example, individual claiming to drink to any 
limit, or committing suicide when in despair. Such 
claims cannot be called their rights, because they are 
against their true interests. Further we can think of 
rights only among persons who are capable of acting 
rationally, and are moral in their nature. Those who 
are not capable of reasonable behaviour or of doing 
.the good cannot have any system of rights. This fact is 
prov ed by the animal world. Gne tiger has no rights- 
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agailast 6tlier tigers -and a cow "has •no rights against 
the lion. Such creatures lack tbe rational and moral 
sense. They are Slaves to their instincts, driven 
them as the straw is carried by the stre'am. We can, 
therefore, say that reason and morality make a claim 
a right. It is thus obvious that only' that claim of the 
individual can become his right, which is essential for 
his good or moral life. , 

(4) Finally, a claim cannot become a right unless 
recognised by the community. This is so for two 
reasons. In the first place, a man can achieve good life 
only in society, that is to say, he can' satisfy his 
rational claims by co-operation with others. We have 
shown before that an individual cannot get food, 
clothing, houses, etc., unless others co-operate with 
him. It is thus society that makes possible the satisfac^ 
tion of his claims. Society makes possible, not only 
the mere • satisfaction of his claims, but also a secm'e^ 
satisfaction, if an individual does not get the support 
of others, he will have to depend only* on his solitary 
powers, for securing the satisfaction of his claims. He 
will then be able to get only those things which he can 
secure by force. ■ This will mean a struggle between 
different individuals for the satisfaction of -their claims, 
and consequently, none will have any security in this- 
respect. The recognition by society of the justice of a 
claim, however adds to it the power of the whole com- 
munity* Society by its collective moral or physical 
force, sees to it that the individual gets a .secure satisfac*- 
tfon ofsuoh claims, which have been recognised as his 
rights. Rights in other words can only be sustained 
and supported by society, and so its recognition to a 
claim is essential before it can become a right. 

In the second place, the idea of rights ari.'^es only in 
society. If an individual lived alone arid solitary and 
. also possessed the power of satisfying all his appetites 
and desires by his unaided efforts only, he would be the 
monarch of everything he surveyed. He would be able 
to do anything he pleased without any danger whatever' 
to himself. But man can neither live alone nor can- 
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satisfy his wants single-handed. He has to live and 
■work in co-operation with others. These others pos- 
sess the same nature and the same claims as he does. 
All these have to satisfy their claims in the same 
world. Naturally an individual cannot be permitted 
±0 do and claim whatever he liked, because his claims 
and actions have consequence on the life of others, just 
as those of the others have on him. He must, ttiere- 
fore, before he tries to satisfy his claim, secure the 
-recognition of others. It is only then that the others 
would permit him the enjoyment of his claims. In' 
other words, the recognition of one’s claims becomes 
necessary because one lives in society and has there- 
fore to consider the claims of others as well as his own. 
'Rights are, so to say, the conditions of social welfare. 
It may be said that they are as much the product of 
social as of the individual need. 

.. Rights exist in a world of duties. This discussion 
brings us to the important problem of the relation . 
between rights and duties. An uncritical and super- 
-ficial survey may consider the two opposed to each 
other. A duty means an obligation, or in other words, 
it is something which an individual is required to do 
for another. An individual may think that in the 
possession of a right he is a gainer while in subjection 
to a duty he is a loser. In the former case, he is able 
to satisfy one or another of his desires. In the latter 
case, he does not satisfy any of his desires. On the 
<5ontrary, he has to satisfy the desires of others than 
himself. This view, however, is altogether false and 
perverted. It is so for two reasons. 

In the first place, the right of an individual always 
means that others should permit him or help him in 
its enjoyment. Unless these others are prepared to 
perform their duty, the claim of the individual cannot 
be enforced. His right is therefore, their duty. An 
.example would make this point quite clear. The right 
.of an individual to live means that he can claim that 
-other persons should not inflict grievous or simple 
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injury on his body or kill or murder hiru. ■ This at once' 
Imposes a duty on the rest of the members in the 
society. not to interfere with his right to live. Similarly 
the right to property of an individual implies that he' 
may dispose it of in- any manner he likes : the cortes-' 
ponding duty laid on others in this case is not to take 
away or steal his property and not to otherwise disturb 
him . in its enjoyment. A right on the part of ‘A’ 
thus involves a corresponding duty on the part of 
Bj.Cj D, and the rest. Rights and duties, in this sense, 
like the two sides of a coin, are the two aspects of the' 
same thing; -Looked at, froin the point of view of the 
individual., who enjoys it, the claim is a right, and’ 
looked at from the point of -view ot those who permit’ 
or. help the .indiyidual in its enjoyment, the claim is a 
duty. , .It. is, thus obvious that to every right there is a- 
duty, that the , one. cannot exist without the other. 

An objection is. sometimes urged against, the above; 
■ylew. Tt is. said, that ah " individual may have only 
rights and .ho, '^ties, while another person may have 
only duties and ho rights. For example, it is said that 
the Indian peasant is subject to the duty of making 
payments in' cash and kind to the landlords, in. return- 
for no .rights. The landlords are under no, correspond- 
ing obligation to render any kind of services to the 
peasants. They think, they have if at all a duty to the 
state, in return for their above right, but none to the 
peasants. This view has led to the heartless exploita- 
tion of our peasants by our landlords. But this argu- 
ment is not correct. As a matter of fact, right is not. 
each and every claim of the individual which is sanc- 
tioned or enforced by the will of the community, but 
only such claim which is essential fcr common good. 
In this light, the so-called right of the Indian landlord, 
over the peasant, is no right at all, but a mere power; 
supported by organised force. 

In - the second place, rights are only the couhterpart. 
of duties because an individual claims right not for' 
his own - sake, buc hecause he feels it his duty to better' 
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himself to reach his higest' stature. Every individual 
possesses this urge b.ut he can satisfy it only by co- 
operating with others. He has, therefore, to recognise 
the claims to the good life of others, in order to secure 
the satisfaction of his own claims. His right is' then 
at once his duty. If he claims the right to life, he must 
recognise a similar claim of. others. It he wants free- 
dom of speech, he must accord the same freedom to 
others. If he wants liberty for his country, he must 
allow others also to • enjoy freedom. He must, be no 
partner to the enslavement of other nations. Stated 
more simply, we can say that, our rights are our 
duties because we cannot enjoy them peacefully, unless 
others have also similar rights. 

In a third sense also, rights and duties are inter- 
related. A right of an individual imposes a duty on 
him to use that right consistently with social good. If 
he abuses his .right by making., an improper use of it, or 
makes it a source 'of injury to' society, he fo’rfeits it, 
Eor eitample, if an individual enjoys-liberty of sp'eech 
it is his duty to so use this right as not to preach viol- 
ence, or spread communal poison or abuse respectable 
persons in public. Eights- are the necessary conditions 
for the development of the personality of individuals. 
If the individuals make an improper use of their rights, 
the society can deprive them of those privileges. 

Many of the evils of the modern world are due to ' 
the fact that we do not realise the golden rule that 
rights flow automatically when we perform our duties- 
Everyone of us is keen about the protection and preser- 
vation of his rights but none attaches any importance 
to the performance of his duties. If we could appreciate 
and act upon the truth of the fundamental statement 
that ‘rights end in duties’ the world would he relieved 
of much of its misery, chaos, hunger, exploitation and 
recurrent wars. 

Bights are oniversal. This view makes right the 
property cf each and all. Eights, are those universal 
conditions on which.depends the: welfare of all social 
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irien. Bights, then, do not remain the privilege of ;the 
fW, whether individuals or nations. They are natural 
to man, not in the sense in which the social contract 
school writers understood the term but in the sense that 
they arise out of the i;^ional nature of man, are 
sustained by it and ' are“ easentTal for its- satisfaction. 
In other words, they are natural because man cahnot 
he a man unless he enjoys them. They are inalienable 
and indispensable for this simple reason. - 

Rights and state. The function of the state is to 
tUaintain these rights. It does not-create them, it only 
gives them an effective sanction. It'is wrong to think, 
there cannot be any right except what has been 
granted by the state. ' Such a View -makes the state' a 
God, to be worshipped in its own right. The fact is, 
the state is the agency created by society for the 
maintenance of those rights which' are demanded by 
the- inherent nature of man. If the' state does not 
recognise the fundamental rights of the citizens, if 
cannot be termed as a good state. ’ 


§ 2, KIND^F RIGHTS.. 

It is almost impossible to frame an exhaustive list 
of all rights that must be granted- in~u state to the 
citizens to enable them to develop their personality. 
Bights are dynamic in their nature and not .static! 
They are always-expanding. As already stated, "they 
are conditions of individual and social development > 
Naturally they go on expanding with the expansion of 
civilisation and the enrichment of human personality 
Each age has its own conditions, which it 'must fulfil 
before it can enable the citizens of the state, to develop 
their personality to the maximum limits. Bights of an 
average man in the hunting stage could not be the 
same, as they are today. Human rights have greatlv 
.expanded during all those ages. ' A 

- An , exhaustive list of rights must include all those 
-conditions of hfe, under which .the complete develoot 
ment of the personality of man can take place. -.'-But' 
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such, a list cannot be drawn up with accuracy for all. 
time. The only thing that can be done is to give thosa 
rights which are either enforced by the state,- or public 
opinion, or which are considered essential for human 
welfare by the general consciousness of a community. 
Rights matj accordingly he termed a-f legal, moral and . 
natural or ideal rights. 

r^atural rights. Various interpretations have been. , 
given to'this term ‘natural rights.’ Thus social contract., 
theorists, Hobbes, Locke, etc., believed that natural 
rights were those rights which were enjoyed by man . 
in the state of nature. This idea is absurd on the very 
face of it, because right could never exist in the state 
of nature, ie., when society had not come, into , 
existence. Some writers believe that natural rights , 
•are rights which inherit in the n-ature of man as than 
but here it is not clear whether reference is to the . 
original or primitive nature of man or to his nature . 
when fully developed. 

The natural rights can best be defined as those con-' 
ditions of individual and social welfare which should 
be main'^ained in a community for the fullest develop- 
ment of the personality of each of its members. In 
other words those are the ideal rights which would be < 
enforced in a soiiety organised for the highest and • 
fullest development of its me.mbers. These rights are 
known aa natural because they are essential for the ' 
fullest development of the moral nature of man. 

Every claim made by an individual for his 
highest development does not however ipso facto ■ 
becomes a natural right of the individual. It is ■ 
essential that a general consciousness must exist in the 
members of a community about the e.ssentialness of 
that claim for the welfare of every individual as such 
if that claim is to become a natural right. Unless such 
a general consciousness exists, the claim of the ' 
individual would not be his natural right, but would 
remain merely an unrecognised and unenforceable ■- 
claim. > ■ , . , 
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The distincion between natural or ideal rights on 
fche one hand and other rights on the other is that 
while the former may or may not be enforced the 
latter are enforced by one agency or the other. 

Ideal rights. Ideal rights are those rights which 
are necessary for the complete self-realisation of a 
man and the development of his personality. Their 
recognition is necessary both for individual and com- 
mon good. No existing state recognises all of them, 
though all states recognise and enforce some, 

/ Legal rights. Rights are said to be legal when 
'they are enforced by the law of the state. Any breach 
of the legal rights is punishable under the law of the 
land. They can be enforced in law courts, e. g., right 
to property, right to life, right to reputation and right 
, to free movement. 

^''Moral rigblS. Rights are .said to be moral when 
they are enforced by the moral consciousness of 
the society, or by public opinion or custom, but not by 
law, e.p., right to civil behaviour, right to respect, right 
of a father to receive sustenance from his son, in old 
age, etc. 

These rights cannot be enforced in a law court. 
Their recognition is a matter of moral duty on the part 
of the individual concerned. If a son does not respect 
his father, or does not provide him any subsistence in 
his old age, the father cannot enforce his right in a 
law .court. Such rights are only sanctioned and en- 
forced by the public opinion and the morality of the 
community. 

ITow-a-days, the tendency is that more and more 
ideal and moral rights are being recognised by the 
state and thus turned into Zegul Rights. But all moral 
rights cannot be enforced by the state because the 
state cannot compel the citizens to be moral. 

3. CLASSIFIGATTOH OF RIGHTS 

Rights may be classified under two main head<= 

Civil and Political. 

21 
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Civil Rights. They are all those rights which all 
individuals, whether citizens or not get by virtue of 
their humanity. They are enforced against all those 
who seek to violate them. They are concerned in the 
main with the protection of life, liberty and property, 
though they also include family rights, rights of free- 
dom of speech, of publiCtpieeting, of press, of religion. 

Political rights. They are those rights by virtue 
k'of which individuals take part in the administration 
of their country or the exercise of sovereign power of 
the state. They include the following ; — i 

(a) Right of vote, (6) Right of election to legisla- 
ture, (fl) Right to hold office and enter government 
service. ' 

Discussion ol political rights, (a) Right to Vote... 

" The state exists for the good of all. Every person’s 
welfare is affected by the laws of the state. In order 
that government be carried on in the interests of all, 
it is essential that each individual may have some 
opportunity of making his opinion felt at the seat of 
power. Unless this is possible, the interests of some, 
whether in majority or minority, may be ignored by 
the state. Right of vote is thus an opportunity pro- 
vided by the state, to each citizen, to make his opinion 
felt in the councils of the rulers. 

Right of vote must be possessed by all adult citizens 
irrespective' of their coloui’, caste, creed, religioii, sex 
or status. 

(Z») Right of Election to the Legislatxire. The other 
two po’itical rights are again essential for making the 
government one of the people, for the people and by 
the people. • In order that government may not be in 
the interests of a few only or by a few only, it is 
es?ontial that each of the citizens should have the 
right to become one of the rulers of his fellow citizens. 
There should be no disqualification attached 1o any 
particulfir section of the community on account of 
caste, creed, colour, class, sex, etc. Every person must 
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1)6 allowed to contest a seat to the legislature, if he so 
•chooses. It should not be that if the right of vote is 
extended to all, only a few persons can contest elec- 
• fionsT^f course- general qualifications applying to all 
adult persons can exist. ' 

. (c) Bight to .Hold Office and Secure Government 
Service. Similarly, every person must be allowed, to 
hold office, subject to the qualifications, if any, and 
■these must be general. Whatever qualifications, are 
required for a particular office, must be equally appli- 
. cable to all citizens without sectional discrimination. 
The state services must similarly be open to all mem- 
bers of the state. It should not be that a Harijan can- 
not become a By. Gollector, or a Magistrate. If he 
satisfies the necessary qualification, he must not be 
debarred. ■ Efficiency, honesty and capacity alone 
should count in public services. 

Sometimes, right of petition to the highest -execu- 
tive officer of the state for ventilating grievances, is 
also included in political rights. Then again, some 
writers include right of protection of the citizens stay- 
ing abroad, freedom of expression of opinion, right of 
public meeting, also under political rights. But the 
better view appears to include them under civil rights. 

Discussion of civil rights. (1) Personal Rights. 
Givil rights as already stated are of many kinds. We 
will here, first of all, discuss personal rights which 
mean rights that touch purely the personal life of a 
man. Their recognition is essential for his peaceful 
living. These rights are said to be the following : — 

' ' (n) Freedom of movement. ' (6) Freedom of thought 
and speech, (c) Freedom of association, (d) Security 
of person, (e) Right to justice. (/) Security of reputa- 
tion. • ■ 

. {a) Freedom of Movement. It means that every 
•citizen should be free to move, to travel, to reside and 
to settle anywhere he likes, in his own country arid in 
other countries of the world. In most of the countries 
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now-a-days, for visiting another state, passports art 
required, and the right of absoli;te free movement n 
not recognised. Free movement enables a person tc 
choose his career in any place, best suited to him 
j^ urther, this right means that no person should be 
deprived of his personal freedom by being imprisoned 
or otherwise except through the due process of law. 
In England this right is secured by means of Habeas 
Corpus. ■- 

(b) Freedom of Thought and Speech. The rights tc 
freedom of thought, expression of opinion and forma- 
tion of associations are the most important lundameil- 
tal rights of all citizens in democratic states. Freedom 
of thought nobody can check, human mind can fake 
full flights in any directions it chooses, but this liberty 
is practically useless without freedom of expression. 
Man wants to express his thoughts before others, to 
sxchange ideas, and to discuss matters for arriving at 
truths. Human personality develops through free dis- 
Bussion, and ideas become more clear and rich by 
exchange of opinion. 

Freedom of speech, however, does not mean liberty 
to abuse others, or to preach violence, or to excite 
hatred. This right involves corresponding duty on the 
part of the person, to respect the susceptibilities of 
others, to say nothing which may excite hatred or 
prove slanderous. Free, fearless and rightful criticism 
Bf the government or public bodies is permitted in the 
general interest, but nothing should be said which is 
False and unconnected with public welfare. 

((?) Freedom of Association. Citizens should also be 
free to form atsociations for the attainment of some 
common oblective. They must Irave the right to 
organise them own clubs, literary societies, trade 
unions of political parties. Human personality develops 
more fully when an individual takes an active interest 
in the membership of different associations. 

, ; {d) Security of person. Every person has the right 
of roqiriring others not to cause injmy to his body or 
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-to cauFe his death. All persons possess equal right to 
life. If a person makes an attempt on another’s life, 
-the latter must have a right of self-protection. The 
state must also punish those individuals who injure the 
body of others. 

(e) Bight of Justice. It means, that all persons 
should be treated equally before law. The same law 
•courts must try all the criminals, and the same law 
must apply to all.> None should be accorded preferential 
treatment and none should be placed under any special 
disabilities. There should be no distinction in the pro- 
cedure of trial, or the extent of punishment for the 
same offence between men and men, on any considera- 
tions of status or colour or caste or profession, Eng- 
lishmen and Indians, millionaires and paupers. Brah- 
mans and Shudras — all must be equal before the law. 

Secondly, justice must be cheap and expeditious so 
that even the poor may take the protection of law 
courts and fight for their claims. The corresponding 
duty of the citizens in this case is' to strengthen the 
-elements of justice- in the social order and to be- pre- 
pared to serve as jurors and assessors. 

Security of Reputation. It means that one has a 
right of preventing others from saying or doing’ any- 
thing which injures the reputation he commands 
among his neighbours. No one can cast baseless and 
false accusations or abuses against another person. If 
an individual makes an attempt to lower the position of 
another person in the estimation of the public and the 
allegations so levelled against the man are proved to 
be false and not in public interest, the person so 
wronged must have a right to sue for damages and to 
get a proper redress in a civil or criminal court. 

' (1) Social Bights. Under this heading we discuss 
the following two very important social rights : 

(1) Right to public^meeting. 

(2) Right to free press. - 
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(1) Bight to Public Meeting. In the, modern demo- 
cratic age, propaganda carried on through public meet-, 
ings is a very important instrument of social discipline- 
and mass education. It enables the people to express 
their grievances before the government and to carry 
on agitation against its unpopular acts. It is by 
means of these public meetings that political cons- 
ciousness is infused in the masses. The different asso- 
ciations would not be able to carry on, their activities 
without this privilege. Public meetings which are 
organised for a legitimate object and in a peaceful 
manner, must not be dispersed by force or declared, 
illegal by the executive government of the country. 

■ ••• (2) Bight to Free Press. Newspapers are the vital 
organs of the modern civilisation. They organise, focus,, 
and educate public opinion on social matters. In 
order that newspapers may fulfil their important func- 
tions, they must be absolutely free from all sorts of 
undue governmental interference. A free, impartial 
and just press is the greatest need of democracy. 

In England no social restrictions have been im- 
posed on the press. They are not required to take 
licenses or deposit any security. They can publish 
any matter which does not violate the ordinary laws of 
the land. This freedom of press so generously conceded 
in England should be the fundamental right in all 
states. 

(3) Beligious Bights. Then there are religious rights 
and amongst these we include the following : — 

(a) Freedom of faith. 

(&) Freedom of worship. 

(c, Freedom of religious propaganda and' 
teachings. 

{a) Freedom of Faith. It means that each citizen 
shall be free to have any belief whatever, without any 
danger to his life and without loss of any social 
benefits. 
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. {h) Freedom, of Worship. It means that citizens 

shall be free' 'to carry on public worship, acGordinp: to' 

the prescriptions of .their faith without any obstacle- 
whatever. 

The state must not impose any I estrictions on peo- 
ple belonging to a particular school of thought, nor 
should individuals be subject to any civil or political 
disabilities, only because they believe in this or that 
religion. The state must be impartial. 

(c) Freedom of Religious Propaganda. It means 
that religious missionaries must be at liberty to con-‘ 
vert people to their own religion by peaceful persua- 
sion. But this does not mean that religion can be used 
as a cloak for practices that are definitely injurious to 
the communal good— such as child marriages, burning 
of widows, human sacrifices, killing of infants, the 
institution of untouchability, etc., because these are all 
social evils, indulged in and enforced under the guise 
of a religion which people do not understand at all. 
Apart from these the state must not interfere with the 
religious liberty of different communities. 

Bight to religious freedom implies the duty ^ of reli- 
gious toleration. Everyone should respect the beliefs 
of others. 

,.(4) Cultural Rights. Amongst these rights we in- 
clude following : — 

(a) Bight to education, general and technical. 

(h) Bight to reading rooms and libraries. 

(c) Bight to research institutions, museums 
and other cultural centres. 

L- (a) Education. It is a great socialising instrument. 
It equips a man for CO aiplete living. It lays the foun- 
dations of good social life. It is essential for demo- 
cracy. Provision of the right sort of education free 
from all communal or sectional considerations must, 
therefore, be the first concern of the state; 
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, (b) Secondly, to provide .fresli stimulant to intellec- 

tual life of the citizens, e. g. reading rooms;, libraries, 
museums, etc. must be provided. We must keep our- 
selves in touch with the progressive knowledge of the 
world and for that, the provision of all these things is 
absolutely necessary. 

(c) The state must also maintain research institu- 
tions and thus help the citizens to increase the avail- 
able knowledge of the world. 

(S' Recreational Rights. After the hard day’s physi- 
cal or intellectual labour, a man feels completely ex- 
hausted and he needs some recreation to remove the 
great strain on his nerves. It is the business of the 
state to provide citizens with parks, playgrounds, 
swimming tanks, gymnasiums, theatres, cinema shows, 
picture galleries, zoos, dancing halls, art centres, etc., 
so that the people may pass on their leisure time at 
these places and thus recreate themselves to feel fresh 
once more for new work. 

. ■ Economic Rights. They include the following : — 

(a) Bight to economic minimum. 

(b) Bight to employment. 

(c) Bight to follow any vocation. 

(a) Every man in the world for leading a happy and 
progressive life needs wealth for the satisfaction of his 
various economic wants. A decent standard of living 
is absolutely necessary for making life tolerable and 
happy. A poor man bordering on starvation can hard- 
ly be expected to lead a good social life. Often po- 
verty breeds crime, disease, immorality, and the wor.st 
forms of their social evils. It must bf the concern of 
states to provide each citizen with at least that much 
of income which is capable of maintaining him in a 
reasonable .standard of living. This is known as econo- 
mic minimum. 

(b) Secondly, the state must provide each citizen 
with a suitable employment. When individuals ate pro- 
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pared to labour, it is the duty of the state to provide 
them with work. Those who cannot find employment, 
but are prepared to work, are entitled to receive doles 
from the state. The old people and invalids, who are 
incapable of doing any work, must be maintained by 
the state ^in poor houses. The institution of beggary 
must be abolished. It is the greatest nuisance of the 
modern civilised society. 

— (c) finally, no citizen of the state must be proven^ 
ed from carrying on any particular vocation or busi- 
ness, only because he happens to be born in w particular 
class. Neither custom nor law should bar any career 
’ for man. In India this right to follow any vocation is 
not conceded to Harijans who are condemned all their 
life to be hewers of wood and drawers of water. They 
are not allowed to invade the domain of the more 
sacred professions reserved for caste Hindus, A 
sweeper by birth cannot be a confectioner or a cobbler 
or a pandit. All these restrictions must be removed. 

(7) Might of Private Property. There is no right 
about the maintenance of which there is so great a 
difference of opinion amongst the different politicians 
as that of private property. Some socialists and all 
communists hold that right of private property perpe- 
tuates indolence, parasitism and exploitation in human 
society, and. as such it must be abolished. Some other 
political thinkers believe that right of private property 
is a fundamental right which all citizens must pos- > 
sess. Private property, according to them is necessary 
for the development, of character and for giving a per- 
son a sense of security and independence. Both these 
views appear to be partly correct. It is true that the 
right of private property in the modern age has led to 
the heartless exploitation of labourers and peasants by 
capitalists and landowners. This evil, however,, has 
arisen because capitalists and landowners have been 
left to do pretty much as they liked with their resour- 
ces. It can -be satisfactorily eliminated if the state, 
as the representative' of the community, begins to 
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exercise effective control over the propertied classes .in - 
the use of their property. We may own a house, a. car,, 
a park and other necessities of life for our own per- 
sonal use, but not for sub-letting to others or for ex,- 
plotting others, The provision of some private property 
IS necessary for providing an incentive to w'ork and for- 
enabling citizens to develop tneir personality.' 

(8) Family rights. They are : — 

(а) Right to free marriage. 

(б) Right of divorce. 

fc) Right to free enjoyment of family life. 

(a) Bight to Free Marriage. Hindus believe that 
marriage is a sacrament that binds a husband and wife 
in spiricual bonds ot unity for the mutual development 
cf their personality. But some other religions believe' 
that marriage is a simple contract between a husband, 
and wife for mating and for securing the happiness of 
human .iff®- Whatever it be, marriage is that fact of ' 
life on the success ot which depends the entire happi-' 
ness of a person. The person to be married must have 
freedom in choosing their life partnero. They must,, 
however, exercise all due care in doing so. tJonsidera- 
tions of caste, creed, or religion must not be restrictions 
on such a choioe. 

(b) Bight of Divorce. It is again essential, in order 
that home life may not become a hell for man. It is. 
but likely that people would commit errors in choosing 
their partners. If they are to bo tied to the partner 
once chosen who may be unsuitable, it is but inevitable 
that their life would become most unpleasant. They 
must have, therefore, a right of divorce. 

(c) Bight to Free Ftijoymcnt of Family Life. No out- 
sider must have anything lo do with the private affairs 
of any one’s home lito. The children and other mem- 
bers of the family mu.st bo prevented from gross ill- 
treatment by others. Thus right to family life imposes 
important duties on the parents, to properly educate- 
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their children, to prevent them from falling on the', 
path of error, to tenderly bring • them up, to prevent 
them from . disease and finally to train them up for 
their complete part in life. 

FaDdamental rights. The rights enumerated 
above are sometimes classed as fundamental rights of 
the citizens living in a state. In most of the demo- 
cratic countries some such fundamental rights are 
guaranteed to the citizens by the constitution. They 
are considered as ^sacred rights and cannot be violated 
by the executive^' government except under specified- 
conditions. 

^ § 4. DDms__ 

Meaning. A duty means an obligati p,n. It is some- 
thing that we owe to others. It implies that one- 
person is bound to do something or refrain from doing 
it because another person can rightfully demand such 
action or omi ssion from hira.^ 

Rights and duties. Duties are the counterpart of 
rights. They both go together. In the "above list of 
ideal rights, we have seen that with every right a 
corresponding duty exists on the citizens. Rather we 
can say, that every right involves two corresponding 
duties on the part ot citizens. The one duty is that 
the citizen must properly ' enjoy his right and the- 
second is that he must allow others the same right or 
liberty, which he demands for his ownself, e. g., a right 
to vote means that a citizen must properly exercise 
his right of vote, and that he must allow others also 
the same liberty to express their choice in favour of 
any one candidate, as he himself has done, 

Kinds ol duties. Duties, like rights, may be ideal, 
moral or legal. Ideal duties are those that a citizen of 
the state should fulfil for contributing the general 
happiness of the community. Moral duties are tbose- 
which are enforced on the individual not by the law 
of the the land, but by the force df. public opinion or 
the moral conscience of the individual, e. g., duty ta 
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respect his parents, or to bo sincoro and faithful or help 
the poor. Legal duties are those which are enforceahlo 
against person by the law of the state, c. g., a duty 
not to injure the body of another, or to steal away 
things. All legal rights are protected by the law 
and so a breach of a legal duty is punishable in 
court. 

Duty may be on an individual or on the society in 
general. A borrows money from B, it is A's duty as 
such to pay back B's money. Again B owns a house ; 
all members of the community owe a duty not to inter- 
fere with it. In the latter case B's right is a duty of 
the entire society. 

Civics lays more stress on dalles. Civics lays 
stress not merely on the rights of citizen's, but a 
greater emphasis on the duties of cirizens. The best 
way to secure one’s rights is to do one’s duty. 

■Rights flow automatically when we perform our 
duties. Many of the social evils of the modern world 
are due to a lack of appreciation of this fundamental 
truth and would disappear once it is fully granted and 
acted upon. . 

Some importaat duties ol citizens towards the 
' state. We have seen above that the scope of duties is 
as wide as the scope of rights. But here we would 
consider some important duties which a citizen owe 
to, the state.. 

(1) Duti/ to Obey the Laws of the State. Laws are 
enacted by the state for the welfare of the community 
and for procuring peace and order in society. It is the 
duty of every citizen who has the welfare of the state 
at heart to obey the good laws of the state. A detailed 
discussion of the limits of obedience is given in'the 
chapter of law but here it is sufficient to say that in 
general, citizen should obey the laws of the state. 

(2) Allegiance; It means loyalty of the citizens 
towards their state. A citizen must not be treacherous 
towards .his country. If war breaks out he must not 
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aide with the enemy or serve as’ his spy. Allegiance .^, 
involves the following duties on the part of citizensur- 

(o) Duty to Serm in the Army. If the' safety of the 
country • is in danger, it becomes the duty of every 
citizen to defend the independence of his country even 
at the sacrifice of his life. This duty may be com- 
pulsory or voluntary. 

' (6) Support of public Officers. It is an essential duty 
of every Citizen to help the police or army in maintain- 
ing law and order in society by assisting them in the 
capturing of -thieves, bad characters or the suppression 
of revolution or a riot.v^ 

To pay Taxes. Now-a-days when the functions 
of the state have grown so wide, money is an essential 
requisite for the performance of all these duties. Taxes 
are, therefore, imposed by the state to collect all this 
money. It is tli§’‘'Suty of every citizen to pay these 
taxes. 

(3) Other public duties are in the nature of moral 
duties, which citizens must perform for the betterment 
of social life and the general welfare of the community. 
Such duties are those, as proper recording of votes, 

• holding . public offices, imparting right type of educa- 
tion to children, securing conditions which conduce to 
public health, e. p., keeping one’s surropndiiigs clean, 
preventing contagious diseases, etc., providing relief to 
the pocr, patronising indigenous goods, defend national 
causes and fight for national honour, etc. 

Of all these duties, the duty to vote is the most 
important. Vote is a'sacred trust on the nation placed 
in an individual. It must,, therefore, be exercised, with 
discretion, honesty and deliberation; No communal, 
sectarian or personal considerations should influence 
the individual in casting his vote in favour of any 
particular candidate. The welfare of the community 
must be our sole guide in the discharge of this as of 
other duties. 
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'-•'t 5. BIGHTS AND DUTIES IN -INDIA • 

■ In India wo onjoy very few rights and whatever 
rights wo pbssoss, are not properly safeguarded by tho 
■executive government of tho countrv. ■ Public servants 
in India consider thoms-olves not as tho servants of tho 
people but as their masters. They are not responsible 
to legislature, or to public opinion. Their responsi- 
bility is graduated and hierarchical, an inferior officer 
ibeing answerable to his siiporior and then this superior 
to a higher official and so on. 

Tho rule of law though it prevails theoritically in 
India, is subject to several exceptions. For example 
certain high officials are free from arrest or imprison- 
ment. Others cannot bo tried in an ordinary court of 
law except with the previous sanction of the local 
■government — which is very Seldom given. 

Liherty of Press. In England press is absolutely 
free. No security or license fee islalcen from any press. 
But in India the press is subjei t to severe restrictions. 
-The local government can forfeit the securily deposit 
of a newspaper, can stop its publication altogether, 
and further, can prosecute the editor or printer of a 
■paper that has displeased the government, or criticised 
its actions in too strong a language. 

' Liberty of public Meeting. In England no meeting 
■which has' been called lor a lawful purpose and is 
being conducted in a' lawful manner can be dispersed 
by any public official, right down from the secretary 
of state to an ordinary police man. In India the use 
■of Sec. 144 enables the executive to disperse by force 
.any public meeting, to prohibit the holding of meetings 
in a particular area for any prescribed period, and to 
stop processions. 

Liberty of Association. In England and other coum- 
tries people can form any number of associations for 
the promotion of their common interests. In India, 
the G. G. can declare any association as illegal if, in 
his opinion, the continuance of that association is 
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■detrimental to the peace’ and tranquillity of Ipdia. 
The Congress was declared an illegal body during the 
last civil disobedience movement as it has been declar- 
ed in the present movement. 


EigU of Free and Open Trial. It is the fundamen- 
tal right of every citizen and as such is guaranteed in 
every country of the world. But in India under regu- 
lation 1818, and under various ordinances, persons can 
be detained in jail for any length of time, without any 
open trial in, or their formal conviction by any law 
court. 


Bight of Free Movement. . 1 1 is similarly checked in 
thid country by serving an order on a person under 
Sec. 144 and thus preventing, him from leaving any 
particular area. The government similarly controls 
the movements of political suspects in other countries 
by passport regulations. 

• Bight of Free Speech'. It is held in check under 
Secs. 144 and 124A.. Any person who says anything 
to promote disaffection of the people of India , against 
British' government, can be tried for sedition and sen- 
tenced to transportation for life. This Sec. 124A is 
very frequently applied in India to prevent the political 
workers from making any agitation. 


The executive is greatly protected and widely armed 
with discretionary powers in this country. It has Sec. 
144, the power to make acts, issue ordinances, certify 
laws, impose taxes, Xo impose punitive police, to 
regulate free movcm eh t and so on. 

y 

TEST QUESTIONS 


T. What di you understand by the terms ‘rights and duties,’ 
What are thrir various kinds ? 


2. “Rights are born in a world of duties ” 
1937 ) 


Comment. (U. P., 


3 * 

4 . 

possess 


Rights an ) duties are co-ielated to each other. (U. P., 1940) 

What are the mere important rights which a citiien should 
? bhow Vow far are they ensured to the citizens in India ? 
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reason or the other, have to go to the dogs. The child, 
for example, will find, himself 'dying if he is left alone. 
This will also hippen tp the- wounded and the aged. It 
will be in other words a liberty to die or starve and not 
a liberty to act according.to one’s will. It will be liberty 
on the conditions that cannot be enjoy ed. Such a liberty 
-can never.be desired as -the principle of sociallife. 

True meaning ol liberty.. We, therefore, come to 
the conclusion- that liberty cannot mean either (1) 
absence of all restraint ; ot- (2) minimum of inter- 
ference. Liberty is not merely -negative. ■ It is, in the 
nature Ot things,. both negative and positive. 

(a) In the first place it is negative which means 
exemption from control. A certain amount of freedom, 
power of mitia^ve right of independent thinking is 
necessiry~'f6r ■’the 'development ' of an individual’s 
personality. It'is the business of the state to prevent 
vexations interference with- the freedom of action of 
ah individual, and- to provide him free scope for the 
development of his' personality. Liberty in this sense 
- means hindering , of "hindrhhci^s to good social life, or 
in other words, -the absence of . those restraints which 
pr')ve a hindrance in the way of. the maximum develop- 
ment of 'an individual’s personality. 

- (b) In the second place, liberty implies the recogni- 
tion of rights, i. e.,. presence of those positive conditions 
of good' so'cial life, without which , the development of 
an, ' individual’s' personality would be impossible. ' We 
may say. that liberty is a social condition in- which 
individual' has opportunities to realise his highest 
powers. 'It is, in the words of Laski, eager main- 
tencince of an atmosphere in which one can realise his 
highe^ Jself.” , ■ 

Sovereignty .’and Liberty., /Ho an , a-rerage . man it 
may . appear as if there caii be no harmony between 
authority and lavron-the.'one hand,. and liberty on the 
other. , .One ,may feel that .when he ..obeys the state, 
he.is. not .acting! freely,, but, under -compulsion.. But a 
searching ,arial5?sis.,|w.ill.reveal that some, authority is 
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necessary for the mamtenaiioe of liberty. We have 
said . above' tHat one' "can b0\free only;. 'when ‘lie ‘‘ is 
isecured' in his rights^ "But” human n'at'iire beiifg; what 
it is, ’there' are always persons 'in' society . who out , of 
perverseh'ess or ignofahceV Violate the rights of others. ' 
Bights have, ’therefore, to he^^otected against such 
^encro ac hment and violation. This protection ’Cannot 
be effectively undertake'h 'by' each individual for 
himself. If this . were attenipted, the .weak shall not be 
.able to protect.his rights. Purtherrthere would be - no 
guarantee that some people i would not misuse their 
Tights .to the detriment of others. ■. A.n impartial and 
•supreme agency - is,-, therefore, required 'to maintain 
•the rights of . all. This impartial, and supreme agency 
is the state.- .It is the .superior power, .or, sovereignty 
of the, state, that, guarantees the safe enjoyment of the 
rights to each individual. .Iti inflicts punishment, on 
•those who .violate . the rights • of. others, , and thus 
prevents any effective disturbance or .violation of the 
.system of rights. We thus.find’that sovereignty .of the 
state enables each to enjoy bis liberty or in other, 
words, it is the pre-condition of liberty. 

The statement that sovereignty is the condition of 
liberty does not mean, however, that - government 
always uses the sovereignty to maintain liberty,- . It 
may do so or it may not. This depends on^the^ nature 
and- organisation of the state. "We ' find that ih any 
^governments in the past used their power to crush 
liberty, and we also find many governments doing the 
same even today. The abstract , need of sovereignty 
for liberty therefore,, must never be confused with the 
actual relationship between the two prevailing in any 
particular state. • 

Law and Ubertjf. Liberty not only ^tulates 
authority but also law. In other words, liber^ can-be 
successfully maintained for all when' and if there exist 
cora'pulsory rules ■which define the rights of • each -and 
,aU. j.La^Umpther words, ppintsmut4h-nian_.wliatxhe. 
can 'do, and expect from others and what he cannot It 
IS the standing guide of each ma-h ih'his relation# 'wfth 
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others. Liberty cannot exist nnless such vuier existed. 
In their absence, one would not know where hi.s claim 
ended and that 'of another began. There would be 
confusion all round and consequently conflict. 

Example. An illustration would rnako our point 
quite clear. Roads can be used by the pedestrians and- 
by the vehicle owners for the piuqjoso of goih^from 
one place to another. The i-ight of each to walk on 
the road is guaranteed by the state. Now, suppose, 
there be no nilo of traffic on the road, the result would 
bo that a great confusion on the road would occur. All 
individuals and vehicles would bo moving in a confused 
mass. There would be groat danger of loss of life and 
danger to property. All this confusion and danger can 
bo removed by a very .simple law known as tho ‘nile of 
the road’. Under this law, everyone knows that he has 
to move on the loft side of tho road. He can, therefore, 
move in perfect order and safety. 

Tho above illustration gives us a glimpse of tho 
world as it would be, if there vvore no rules which all 
observe. Communities would then bo a confused mass 
of indis'idual-*, jostling, and squeezing, and pushin"’ one 
anotlier. A rough idea of this condition can be got 
from what happens at tho 3rd class railway booking 
offices, or platform gates meant for 3rd class passenger.® 
during tlm time of a mola. Nobody moans ill to any 
otlier and yet tho people arc cru-hed to death by the 
crowd. 3 ne absence of laws woiild make society such 
.tn affuir, and no liliorty would remain to its members. 

an tints O'- enlial for the oxoroiso and enjoyment 
of liberty. 

r.very low docs not promote liberty. Thi® 

s’.:'. .viii vr.l ag.'.in doe® not n cun that each and evorv 
/aw prorno’.fs Hherty. Law.s might l o made by govorn- 
lu/nt. repn-.fiuing .-cifish individuals or solfisli nations 
y. iiu.h .‘C'Cuii' lil.ertj only to the law jiialter.s, and donv 
tt to all others. Tiny bus happened in tho jjist and this 
happens tsd ly. It is thus e question of fact whether a 
la-.v pnimotwt liberty or not. The Rowlutt Act of India 
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could not be said to promote the liberty of any indivi- 
dual. Asa matter of fact it was calculated to crush 
their independence and freedom of thought. But still 
the truth remains that some laws are absolutely 
•essential for the?use of liberty. 

Necessity of liberty. The Wrong View. We may 
now consider the problem, why liberty is an essential 
principle of social organisation. We find in modern 
times many people saying that ' social organisation 
should not allow any liberty to its subjects of doing or 
thinking as they please. It should on the contrary 
dictate to them. This view is supported by the. Nazis 
and Fascists on the ground that the ordinary individual 
does not possess the capacity of knowing .what is best 
in his interest. He is a creature of passions and 
prejudices and incapable of taking a long and sane' 
view of things. He is attracted more by momentary 
pleasure than by abiding happiness. It is, therefore, 
%yrong to let him act for himself. In letting him do so, 
not only he is being permitted to ruin himself, but 
society also loses his energy which could have been . 
utilised for a better purpose. Social organisation must, 
therefore, dictate to him through schools, radio broad- 
casts, churches and laws, what he is to, and not to 
think and do. The triie moto of social policy should 
be to promote the ‘real good' of each individual and not 
his seeming good. This good can be known by those 
who are disinterested, farsighted, and intellectually 
gifted. They are, then, to rule and to dictate; while 
others are to follow. This view is further supported 
on the ground that only those individuals should have 
power of action in society, who know best how to act. 
If each individual is given liberty to influence social 
policy, there shall remain no oiRciency in society, be- 
cause society would become divided between those who 
advocate one policy and those who do another. This 
-division may paralyse the social organisation, and will, 
in any case, make it a wooden horse, slow and clumsv 
in motion. It .can act most efficiently, only, when it is 
so .organised that the most intelligent command, the 
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strong defend, the business-like produce and the obedi- 
ent serve. It is on such a view that the Hindu social 
system depends. 

Thu Correct, View. We, however,# feel that the, 
above view is false and dangerous. In our opinion 
liberty is absolutely essential for the efficiency of social 
organisation and the promotion of individual welfare’ 
for the following reasons : — . / 

(1) No social organisation can be called efficient 
merely because it acts quickly. Its efficiency is deter- 
mined not by its capacity of speed, but by its capacity 
of fulfilling the object for which it exists. The object 
of all social organisation, we have assumed for- the- 
present, is the welfare of all its individuals. Wo have, 
therefore, to see how far a dictatorial organisation 
can realise this end. 

(a) Dictatorship fails miserably in realising this 
end, firstly, because it suffers from inability to correct 
its errors. Only that government can mend its mistakes 
which permits free criticism of its policies by those 
over whom it rules. Such a government gets different 
points , of viow.s and naturally can act upon the best. 
A dictatorship, however, cannot know its error because 
it does not permit criticism of its policies. It can learn 
its errors only by its overthrow. It is, therefore, neither' 
an elTicient nor a stable structure. 

{b) Further its effects on the rulers and ruled are 
demoralising. The rulers become selfish and tyrannical 
and the ruled cringing and hypocrites. 

Lilierty, on the contrary, keeps the rulers rosi)onslvc 
to the people and give- nignity to the individual. It !.« 
thus essential for the efficiency of .social organisation. 

(2) Liberty is nho necessary for the promotion of 
imii'.'idual welfare — A social organisation consists of 
n;en and i- good or had according to the character of 
its people. ■ IliU no eonununity can have any number 
of good men if it denies liberty to its individuals. TltC 
rva-on ji. that men Can ttrow into great and moral be- 
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jngs only in , an . atmosphere ’ of liberty; -'Th'e'iy'' can 
develop confidence in themselves when 'they have. metj 
difficulties and overcome them, can have- initiative 
andtresourcefnlness when they have to devise their own 
course of action in the face of risks on either side. ‘We’ 
become wiser by committing mistakes,’ 'is a saying, 
which contains a, very great truth, 

CODClUSiOQ. We thus conclude that liberty is the- 
fundamental principle of social organisation. It is thfr 
condition which makes possible the mox*al development' 
of the Individual and the progress of society. Liberty 
must be extended to each and every individual, and not 
only to those who are privileged few. In other words^ 
all men must be treated on an equal footing in so far 
as their right to liberty is concerned. 

§ 2. KINDS OF nlBERTY 

Liberty is of various kinds : civil liberty, political 
liberty, liberty of speech, liberty of movement, liberty 
of public meeting, liberty of association, liberty of press, 
liberty of conscience, -liberty of vocation, social liberty, 
national liberty, economic liberty, etc. « — ‘ 

Civil 'Liberia means right to protection of the civil 
rights of the individuals against undue interference of 
•the state, or of some other individuals. It includes li- 
berty of person, of association, public meeting pf reli- 
gion, press, etc. 

Liberty of Speech means freedom to express one’s 
views and ideas on questions of public importance. 

Liberty of Conscience. It is the freedom to believe 
in the tenets of aixy religion in the world. 

Liberty pf Lress. It means the free publication of 
the newspapers in a country without any special re- 
strictions under the press Acts, though always subject 
to the ordinary law of the land. In England the press 
is free, but not so in the case with India. 

Liberty of Moveriienl. It means that a person is free 
to travel and settiB in any part of the country thht he 
pleases. ' . . ... - 
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, Liberty of Association. It means that the citizens 
are free to form and join any association in the country 
established with a lawful aim. 

.Political Liberty. It means the light of the people 
to a share in the administration of their government. 
Liberty of vote, to secure gopernment service and to 
stand up for public election these are the important 
rights- included in political liberty. 

. • Economic or Vocational Liberty. It means the right 
of a person to select his own occupation, unintetfered 
by custom or status. It implies the unrestricted right 
of an individual to earn his own livelihood in any law- 
ful manner that he pleases. 

National Liberty. It means the right of every nation 
to political indenendence and self-government. Jlo 
country must deprive another of its liberty and birth 
tight to remain independent. It is only in a free coun- 
try that citizens can fully develop their personality and 
attain the virtues of a civic life. 

TEST QUESTIONS ' - , 

1. The only true (oundation of liberty is law and order. Explain. 
<U.P., 192S) 

2. Explain the preposition that law is the real basis cf liberty. 
(U. P., 19401 

3. Life liberty and the pursuit of happiness are the inalienable 

rights of man. Comment. (U. P., 1929) 

4. What do you understau 1 bv the terms equality and liberty? 

i-(U. P., 193O ' . 

5. What do yon understand by the terms liberty and equality ? 
Discuss the different meanings which have been given to them. (U. P-, 

'1934) . . . ' . • . 

6. What ate the various kinds of liberty ? 

^ 7. What is the ordinary view of liberty of a man in the street? 

What, is the correct vi6w ? , • 

■ S. Define liberty. .Comment on the statement “Restraints- are 
'. necessary for the enjoyment oT liberty.” yU. P., i,94t) 

9. It is the right of the individual to be free. It is the duty of • 
individual to obey. Is there-iray conflict between these propositions. 

HU.P.. 1936)' ' ' . • 

'-'d How are Hi® conflicting deniands ‘Of law and' liberty recon- 

ciled in a modern community ? (U. P., 1939) 


CHAPTER XXII , 

equality 

Arguments against equality. Equality is, like li-, 
kerty, an important condition of good social life. We 
find, however, tliat^ome very eminent thinkers consider 
it a dangerous principle. In their opinion equality 
■destroys individual liberty and debases the social or- 
ganisation. -The. reasons. for their views may be briefly 
.summed up as follows ■ 

.(1) In the first place, they argue that men are by 
nature unequal. Some are born strong; while others 
weak: some are intelligent while others are dullards 
and so on. Men differ in their mental and physical 
capacities so widely that only a blind person can fail to 
see them. In the face of this natural ineqality, it is 
'■jtutile to' talk of' equality between man and man.j 
Brass cannot be pcilished into gold. - There cannot be, ‘ 
therefore, in their- eyes a greater monstrous fiction thftn ' 
the doctrine of equality. • 

.aS-' In the second place, not only it is impossible to 
V acflieve equality between man and man, it is also unjust 
fotbe gifted, the inuustrious, ‘and the- honest. ■ A gifted 
and industrious man is more valuable to the’ community, 
than a comman place, lazy or dishonest man. The 
former makes cpntributiQns to life- that make it 
definitely more enjoyable and good than it otherwise 
would be. The latter are, on the contrary, either mere 
^burdOTs on society or if at all they contrive anything 
it is not of any great value. It is, therefore, against 
all ideas of justice that the former and latter be given 
equal rewards and otherwise treated as completely equal 
among themselves. It is monstrous to think" that a 
college peon or a coolie is entitled to the same econo- 
mic reward, political power and respect as a Gandhi or 
Tagore: ' 
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(3) Further, these persons require a different atmos- 
phere ior the development of their personality than 
that which is required by a coolie or a college peon. 
Equality by denying the gifted people the special con- 
ditions in which alone they can develop their person- 
ality, makes their free action impossible. These 
thinkers, therefore, believe that equality should not and. 
cannot have any place in the scheme of social organi- 
sation. 

The above criticism of the, doctrine of equality 
based on a wrong view of the term. The criticism is- 
based on the assumption that equality means : (1) 
equality of capacity among men or f3) equality of 
reward given to all men. Equality, however, as we 
point out below, does not mean either of these two 
things. The whole criticism, therefore, becomes point- 
less. 

Correct view of equality. Eq uality correctly speak-, 
ing means equality of rights ot' each citiz'eiC^ ' ' ' (, j. 

Each citizen is to be considered entitled to , his 
fullest development. Each is to get adequate, opportu- 
nit ies for realising his best self. None is to be~den'ied t’- 
the conditions of his welfare. In other words, .equality ’ 
u-' means social impartiality. Men are no doubt unequal 
by nature,- but the ends of justice require that . this 
natural inequality is not to be increased by imposing 
certain handicaps on any section of the community. 

In the present condition of things, many individuals 
find themselves differing from social handicaps as 
against their more fortunate neighbours and oonse- . 
quently fail to realise all their potentialities. 

The Indian women, for example, .do not possess, the 
same opportunities of securing their happiness as , 
Indian men get. Naturally, the former remain mostly 
stunted in their bodily and mental development., , A., 
poor man’s child lacks , the funds wherewith to prose- 
cute his studies or .to properly nourish himself.-.; Na- 
turally, he remains uneducated and underfed.' It 
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quite possible that such a child may have, possessed the" 
roihd of a Milton and the talents of a Shakespeare but 
be dies without e-s^er being able to develop his talents. 
They are prevented in their growth not because they 
are naturally incapable but because society has placed 
obstacles in their path. The ptinciplg, of e quality, only 
deihauds that no individual, -merely because 'of~his caste, 
holourycrged/Vex], or occupation, is to be denied any of 
the~oppD^uniMeyfor^self.’3evelbpmeht which ere . open 
to others.^ It demands the abolit'iqh of all social handi -^ 
"Ga:p§.'from which certain individuals suffer and seekito 
]^ovide to every child born, adequate opportunities for 
its highest development. • 

The principle of equality i nvo lves both a negative’ 
as well as a positive aspect. * Negatively it involves the' 
absence of all social privil eges. It involves that no 
person shall be considered interior simply because of 
his birth, or colour, or caste, ^or occupation. Positively’ 
it means the provision of adequate opportunities to 
each individual' for his highest development. Both 
these elements dechand that equality of the following- 
kinds should be maintained within the community. 

Kinds ol Equallt^f. (1) Social Equality. Every per- 
son within society shall be considered of. the .same 
' social statu s as any other. No person shall be don- 
sidered of inferior blood. No person is to be treated as 
a pari ah. An important section of the Indian popula- 
tion, for example, is treated as untouchable and in some 
cases as unapproachable. These people are not per- 
mitted to mix in any manner with the high caste' 
Hindus. They cannot enter the Hindu temples nor 
can draw water from the caste Hindu wells. They 
cannot join the schools and colleges open for caste’ 
Hindus. Even their shadow is considered pollutiiig- 
The position of women is not much better. "They^te 
also considered in this country as the slaves and- 
p Hoth these cases are examples' 

?:Q^-.§lagge ring. social inequality. Such inequality 
po^onsthe springs of social life. It is, therefore, essen-^ 
tial that.social equality be maintained in society. 
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, (2) Civil Equality. It means that in the eyes of lavr, , 
all shall be treated of equal states. Every individual, ‘ 
whether rich or poor, official or non-official, lord or 
commoner, clerical or layman shall be subject to the 
same law and triable in the same courts. Unless such 
an equality exists justice would not be, impartially 
administered. 

(3) Political Equalixy. It means that every person 
shall have a right of contributing his experience and 
judgment on social problems to the ruling authorities of 
his country, and of expressing his choice in the selec- 
tion of those who are to carry on the go.vernment. In 
other words, it means that one man shall have one vote 
and no more. Such a political equality can be secured 
only when, individual, .not class, is made the unit of 
political organi.'-ation. ■ Further, political equality in- 
volves that every person, provided he has the inner 
.capacity to do so, should be entitled to hold any offices 
whether in the Legislature, the Executive, or the 
Judiciary, which is open to any of his neighbours. Jji— 
short, it means equality of Political rights. 

(4) Educational Equality. It means that every child 
born within the community shall be entitled to receive 
the jiignest education for which he is capable. This 
does not mean that every person is to get the same kind 
of education. Education must be free and compulsory. 
Every educational institution must be open for every 
deserving student irrespective of his caste, colour, creed, 
etc. 

(5) Economic Equality. We have seen in the preced- 
ing paragraphs that efforts are being made in all the 
civilized countries of the world for establishing politi- 
cal, civil and social equality. But there is one sphere — 
the economic sphere — in which equality is difficult to 
achieve. 

Early democrates believed that it was possible to 
.e.stablish Political equality (universal suffrage or right 
of vote to all people) and yet retain economic inequa- 
lity. They thought, that if ovei^one was given equal 
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political tights V meahs of tmiversal Suffra’ge and 
equal social opportunities by means of universal educa- 
tion and civil and social equality, then democracy 
could be established and worked successfully leaving, 
industry and trade in private hands, with inequality of 
private income as the necessary result. 

About the middle of the 19th century, people began, 
to argue that’ it wa^ impossible to get equality of 
opportunity without equal distribution of wealth. 
Large number "of people at the present time believe 
that’ political democracy is a sham, unless there is 
equal ‘diiitribution of wealth among all classes. Poverty, 
liungef, ‘statvation, misery and squalor on the one 
band and plenty, superfluity,- magnificence and grand- 
eur on the other; cahnot go side by side in a democratic 
state. Thie poor people are bound to' be seduced by 
bribery' and appeal to their baser passions at the time 
of general elections. Eich people who can spend large 
amounts of money in conducting elections, in pur- 
chasing votes, in making propaganda by owing some 
•newspapers, broadcasting apparatus, etc., can surely 
hope to succeed in elections. The poor people will get 
no opportunities of voicing their grievances or sending 
thfeir representatives to the legislature, because all this 
means money, w|^ich they lack. The capitalist system, 
therefore, under which a comparatively small number 
of people make large profits at the cost of the exploita- 
tion of the poorer people, is incorcpatible with demo- 
cracy. 

This view is also called socialism which argues that 
it is only by getting rid of the capitalist system and 
by putting the control, of trade and industry in the 
hands of the whole community, that man can achieve 
a genuine, system of equality. Equality is, therefore, 
the goal of all democrats including socialists, w ith- 
out bqimlity of opportunities all people cannot reach 
that high status .of moral and intellectual advance- 
ment, which is so necessary for fhe'pfqgress of civilisa- 
tion and the ' enrichme nt of the cultufe of all cnmrmi.- 
liities in the wo'riar^ = ■ ^ 
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^Equality and liberty. > Thus- understood equality 
-Instead of being opposed tq liberty is am essential oon- 
.dition of it. It , is only when equal opportunities are 
provided to all that a man can be really free to develop 
his personality of powers according to his choice. . In 
a society where social privileges and differences in 
■income are the rule there can be hardly, any liberty for 
-those placed in a position of inferiority. 

Necessity of equality. Equality is necessary both 
for individual good and social stability. The individual, 
as such, cannot achieve his welfare unless he has 
adequate opportunities provided to him. In the absence 
of these he may remain .undeveloped and stunted. A 
poor man’s child may have the gifts ,o'f a Shakespeare 
or a Kalidas,' and yet, may pass his days.in. hard toil 
for the earning of his livelihood, without getting a 
moment’s leisure to realise these gifts. In other words, 
such an individual would have had no liberty^, of 
achieving his welfare. Further, if some men are given 
opportunities denied to others, the likelihood is that 
they will also secure the power of the state and rule in 
their and their interest only. For example, the land- 
lords prior to the French Revolution had privileges 
denied to the serfs. These landlords by virtue of these 
privileges exercised a voice in pqlitical -affairs denied 
to others, with the result that the government was 
carried on in their interests and not of the poor people. 
In India today, the landlord occupies a similar posi- 
tion and consequently has got a greater' control over 
the government than the peasant. He enjoys liberty 
of action which the peasant does not possess. Equality 
is thus essential for the maintenance of the liberty 
of all. 

It is necessary for social stability, because no 
society can continue for any length of time, in the 
midst of which, there exist a large number of persons 
who feel that society is preventing them by its inequa- 
lities from reaching , their highest development. Such 
people revolt sooner or later, It is for this reason that 
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Aristotle considered inequality as the most prolific 
hreeder of resolutions. Social efficiency also requires 
that society should get the benefit of the experience of 
each and all the individuals. i -If’ this happens, the 
ohances of error would he minimised. Equality is thus 
esseiitial'from every point of view. 

TEST QUESTIONS' ' 

. ! • ■ r. It has been said that the doclrine;df equality is a monstrosity. 
yVhat do you think ? (U. P., tgag) 

■■ 2: What is the^ necessity of the recognition' of the right to' 
■equality-? •■■ ■ • . 

3- ' What are the various 'forms in which the term equality is 
oSed ? ’ , 

4. Point but the importance of economic equality for the greatest 
good of man. 

5. What is the ttue nature of the right to- equality ? How is it 
misinterpreted by the layman ? 

6. What do yoa understand by the terms equality and liberty. ' 

\\J. P., ig32, 1934) : . . , 

7. What do you understand by the term equality ? Is it desir- 
able to establish equality of alt men in society ? . In what, sense • is it. 
possible to secure equality ? (U. P., 193S) 



CHAPTER ZXIll ■ ■ ; 

NATIONALITY 

The principle of nationality is a very important 
basis of political an'd social organisation in bur times. 
Its appeal to some minds is so great that the nation 
has become a God to them. At its alter they are pre- 
pared to sacrifice everything that they value As indi- 
viduals. It is the latest religion with its deities and 
dogmas, prophets and priests, heroes and martyrs. 
This, intense devotion to nation is the product bf an 
assumption that each nation is, like the individual, a 
living organism with its own will purpose and ends, 
apart from those of the individuals who constitute it. 
It has, like God, a superior and mystical existence 
which can be felt, though it may not be seen. It is 
the great mother, having as its children, all those who 
have been, all those who are, and all those who shall 
be. Individuals may come, and individuals may go, 
but the nation goes on for ever. All that an individual 
possesses is the gift to him of the nation. He has no 
life or culture of his own. He is merely a means for 
the good and glory of the nation, 

The belief in the spiritual and organismic unity of 
the nation has led to the growth of the theory of 
nationalism. 

Nationalism its Meaning. Nationalism is that the- 
ory which advocates that the nation must be the final 
and ultimate unit of political organisation. In other 
words nationalism wants each state to have one and 
one nation alone within its boundaries. 

The case for national self-determination. National- 
ism is advocated for the following reasons : — 

(1) Each nation has interests, institutions, and 
ideals which are peculiar to itself. India, for example, 
has her own languages, religions, industrio.s, and cul- 
txiral as well as political ideals which are different 
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those of 'Englishmen as well' as all other fote- 
jg.ners. Each nation h an secure the protection of these' 
l^.feerests when jt has' Sovereign pow;er ^in its own 
and has- also freedom- to determine the ways 
and means. by-which they are to be protected and pro- 
j^dte^- other -nation j hoVreVer, 'divilised or well' 
inten^^o^®*! it may be, can perforrh this function as 
efficiently as the nation concerned can, do. It under- 
stands ■ its interests best it has th© deepest concern for/ 
their maintenance,, and . it has ,the time and energyito ■ 
•do,ao. . The . ne,tionalist therefore , asserts that, each 
nation must have its own sovereign state .to look- after 
its interests. , ( i 

•J . . . . , • - * . ■ \ ; 

(2) Some of the nationalists further believe that th©> ■ 
ideals of Liberty and .Equality can never.be realised in - 
the. world, until all nations are free. . The- rule of one > 
latipn over another makes the members of the ruled ■ 
lation slaves of the ruling nation. They lose all their ^ • 
iberty of .action and equality of rights. Even the citi- 
sens of the ruling state loose their freedom and equa- 
lity, because, their government, gradually develops a ' 
dictatorial habit on account of its autocratic rule over 
the subject ■ nation. Thus, the Indian nationalist 
argues that individual ‘Indians have no liberty or equa- 
lity in the country because India is a subject 'nation.'’ , 
In England also, it is said, tjiere exists a class which 
rules over others because of the benefits it derives from . . 
India.' In short, nationalism asserts that national self- 
determination is thp first condition of individual liberty., 
arid social equality. 

• (3) Thirdly, the nationalists argue that world peace 
arid civilisation also depends' on the recognition of the' 
principle of national self-deterininatidn. ■ His conten- 
tion is that if one nation . rules oyOr another, world 
peace remains in danger in two' -ways. In the first 
place, ■ nations which do not rule over others feel 
jeatous^of the one who'.does. They, therefore; want to' 
rob the other .nation of- its-' empire and try to build an ' 
^iripife- bf -their-own. -The^struggle-for e'lripiffe, thus' ‘ 

23 ' - 
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results in .wars whiclr.prqve moreandmore.destruotivej,.-. 
In the second place, the subject-nation always seeks.to: 
win back its .independence.. It always remains ready 
to revolt at the. first .favourable opportunity; Thus -the. 
peace of the, world remain^, always unstable, as is,, 
shown, by the- European and world wars, of the 19th- 
and 20th„ centuries. 

(4) Fourthly, each nation, on account' of its pecu- 
liar' genius, can ■ make great contributions to world 
civilisation and culture. Its subjection, however, cramps 
its growth ' and consequently it remains incapable of 
making any sound contribution. 

(5) Finally, the nationalists assert that nation state- 
develops a .greater spirit of patriotism and loyalty than 
is.possible in a- multi-national state. The citizens in a 
mononational state feel 'that the government is theirs 
and 'they are of the government. In other words, they 
find that their government is the custodian and guar-- 
dian of their cultural, political and economic interests.. 
The citizens, therefore, remain constantly ready to 
.sacrifice their all for the sake of their state. 

The nationalist, therefore, comes to the conclusion 
that each nation should remain completely free to 
determine its life in its own way. 

Internationalism. The views of the nationalists 
e.xpressed above have been vigorou.^ly attacked by 
tho.ce who may be termed as advocates of cosmopoli- 
tanism. Tno.se people point out that the social life of 
today is not confined to nation only ; it is now world 
wide. Today whole world has become one community, 
on account of the evolution effected by the quicker 
means of transport, the large scale industry, and the 
riso of modern .science. The railways, the steamships, 
the aeroplanes, . have abolished the barriers that sepa- 
rated nation from nation in the past. The telonhones, 
and the telegraphs have knit the .whole world together 
into a unified whole. An Indian peasant .sowing 
cotton suffer-s if there occur.s a large scale strike. in 
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l/Eancliester or Osaka, because 'the demand • for bis 
•cotton is lowered and consequently the Tirices falV. The 
•economic interests of the ’whole world are, therefore, 
inter-connected. A.gain, an Indian today ’reads the 
hooks of Tolstoy, the dramas of Shakespeare, the stofy 
of Maupasant. He sees the moving picture of Amierica, 
England or elsewhere. This is the case with men 
living in all countries. The culture of the whole world 
is thus, essentially identical. 

This geographic, economic and cultural unity of 
the world demands the establishment of an interna- 
tional government which may look after the interests 
•of ’ all the countries in the world. Man should feel 
•himself now a citiien of the world • and' not of the 

• nation. It is only when he does so that the peace and 
■ progress of the world would be secured. The- cosmo- 
politan, therefore, rejects the nationalist claim alto- 

• -gether. 

■ He further points out that nationalism is undesir- 
able in modof n life for another reason as well. The 
national sentiment is based on narrowness, conceit and 
hatred. A nationalist takes pride in his exclusiveness 
and difference from other men because he feels that he 
is superior, to others, that he is more civilised, more 
vigorous, more moral, more pure in blood than 'Others. 
'This sentiment thus makes humanity a house' 'divided 
into many bitter and hostile 'sections. ' ■ It narrows 
•down the vision and sympathies of men, fills them 
with a false sense of prestige and egotism. It narrows 
the political outlook of the people and creates a sense 
•of politi«al seclusion, it creates national jealousy and 
ultimately leads to wars. AH' this means a danger to 
■ the happiness of man. The sentiment of nationality, 
in short, is a misfit in the world of today. How-a-days, 
the national frontiers no more divide man ' from - man.’ 
nationalism must, therefore, - go and ■ cosmbpolitauism 
. must take its place. ■ ; . 

Conclusion. We think that both '.views contain 
Ttruths .as well as errors. The nalional blaim has great 
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iprce -inasmuch, as for certain purposes nations act' as- 
individuals, T.hey do , not. feel happy when they are at 
the complete 'mercy of others .or are slaves. Every 
nation is entitled to its freedom provided that this free- 
dom is used for the good of the great community. The 
freedom must not mean that the nation is entitled .to do- 
anything it pleases. Today in the world we notice , all 
this anarchy , and war because the nations do not act 
with due respect for the rights of others. They must 
surrender their claim of doing whatever they. .like. 
They must agree to subject themselves to the rule of 
law in the conduct of their international relations, 

We-thus find that what is required is not the aboli- 
tion or the dedication of the-nation but the reconcilia- 
tion between the nation and the world. This can be 
brought -about through internationalism which stands 
for the free federation of the free nations of the world. 
In such a federation each nation will be granted com- 
plete freedom in its internal affairs, while it will be 
subject to a world government in the affairs of com- 
mon interest to all the nations. The federation of the 
world and parliament of man should, therefore, be- the- 
goal of the organisation of modern society. 

' TEST QUESTIONS 

t, Whnt IS Natiomlism and Inlcrnatinnalism ? Are the two 
nccissarily inc Mupalible ? {U. P., I930) 

2. Whai do you undcrsiaod by Nauonallstu ? hat arc its- 
salient features ? (U. P., 1933) 

3 *. ^^*hVv are the abuses of nationalism ? How can jhey be btst 
removed ? 

4. Discuss the importance of nalion^liiy as a factor of social 
or;:;ftn«5alion» 

•3. What ar- the factor^ that hhve'givin rise to intcrnalionilism ? 
How would you reconcile nationalism and ihternatiunalism ? 

0 . What is oaiionalism ? Would it be correct to regard it.rt- 
laetiaer.to W01M pence?' » ' 


■ CHAPTER'' XXIV' 

CIVIC IDEALS 

There are two ideals which have dominated the lives 
of individuals and.nations, in all ages, in all periods of 
history and in all countrms of the v/orld, (1) the power 

ideal and (2) the service ideal. ^ 

Under the inspiration of the first ideal, the indivi- 
dual. aspires to get more and more pqwer, mame, fame 
and glory. , He wants to he.come, if. possible the most 
powerful person on the earth, a person at whose 
moving of the finger the world may 'rise or fall, may 
prosper or decay. Under- the inspiration of the Second 
ideal the individual does not seek to enslave the virofld 
for personal glory. He wants to serve the mostmiserable^ 
the most afflicted, the most unhappy- and therlowliest 
^persons in the world.' He wants to remove all po'Verty, 
degradation-, misery, squalor, hunger, strife- and -warfare 
from the ■^vorld. ' He is always prepared to .sacrifice hi& 
-home- and hearth, his joy and happiness,- his money 
and body, and his all, for national honbur, fof'the ser- 
vice of the poor and afflicted. ' .. - 

The problem before us is Jo. .decide which of these 
two ideals should be served ' by. a . citizen, and his 
society. We, shall. .not consider, these ideals in the 
abstract but in their varying ;applications that we find 
today. . - , 

When the power ideal is applied to a' nation it 
assumes the shape of -imperialism. • , ' 

Imperialism. Meaning. The word is derived from- 
the Latin word Tmperium’ which means authority or 
Empire and as - such it refers to- a desire of the hibre 
•powerful nations in the world- to rule over the weaker 
and backward people -like the- negroes 'of -Africa- or 
-races of -India. -It may be defined as a system by 
which one natioh- rules -over -other natioiisi,-, ILis-hs- 
old- as- human civilisation. > It has 'assumed diffefbrit 
■shapek at different- tinieB, -and.' was produced by- mihy 
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varying causes in different ages. Alexandei’s empire 
and later on the Roman and Holy Roman Empire 
were also based on this policy of imperialism. 

Causes of Growth. The most important cause behind 
the rise of imperialism is the search for power, or 
domination, though it is produced by a number of 
other factors also. 

(1) Intense Nationalism. Firstly, imperialism is a 
product of intense nationalism. It is sometimes 
described as ‘nationalism run amuck.’ Nationalism 
stands for the glory and greatness of the nation. No 
person can bo a nationalist unless he feels that his 
nation has some quality for which he can be proud, 
and on the basis of which he can consider himself as 
distinguished from all men belonging to other nations. 
This greatness of the nation becomes vivid to him, if 
his nation rules over others and thus becomes a world 
•power. The nationalist feels elated when he sees an 
ever-increasing block of red, yellow or purple that 
depicts in the map “His Empire.’’ 

(2) Economic Motive. Secondly, it is a prodvtct of 
the desire of the capitalists to have bigger profits from 
their investments. These can bo secured if they con- 
trol the largest markets for selling their goods without 
any fear of competition from the capitalists of other 
nations. The capitalists, therefore, encourage the 
conquest of other nations, so that the terriiories of the 
conquered countries may serve as markets for -their 
goods and provide a useful field for the inve.stmont of 
their surplus capital. Again, the slave countrie.s 
become the centres for the supply of raw materials for 
industry. 

(3) Surplus Population. Thirdly, the increasing 
population of the nations loads them to find new land 
to settle their surplus population. In other words, 
nations want a ‘living space’ because their old 
torritorics are insufiiciont to feed their .increasing 
population. In the case of most nations, however, this 
is a mere excuse. They try to increase their poptila- 
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-tion ■ by ■ all sorts of itiducements -and tben begin: ^9 
-claim a living space on. tbe ground of this increa 


(4) Civilising Mission. Finally, some nations put 
mp an excuse of civilising the backward nations, fo^^ 
building up an Empire. They desire to extend their 
superior culture, civilisation and religion in distant, 
unexplored and backward countries of tbe world. They 
want to raise the people of these lands to a higher 
level of cultural standard. The European nations 
specially argue that God has placed on the shoulders of 
Whiteman, the burden of civilising .and giving peace 
to the coloured races. This is, however, simple 
nonsense. The plain lact is, that all imperial nations 
use the man and material power of tbe subject nation- 
alities for their own satisfaction and power. 

Defects of imperialism. (1) Leads to Race for 
Armaments. Imperialism is, however, extremely costly 
both to the ruling a^ well as the ruled nations. It 
requires use of force for maintaining its domination 
over subject nations. The rulers have, therefore, 
always to maintain an efficient army for this purpose. 
The cost of a modern army is staggering. But this is 
not all. Each nation that has an empire, wants to 
-organise itself in such a way as to be able to protect 
/ itself and its empire from the attack of those who may 
want to rob it of its possessions. But the preparation 
of' one imperial nation for this purpose ■ means that 
others also have to make a similar preparation. This 
starts a race for the' building up of the most powerful 
armaments among all the nations. The race for 
armaments, means, therefore, an • expanding and an 
-ever-increasing burden. The consequence is that each 
nation labours : to produce things for destruction, and 
few things for joy and beauty. It is always in the grip 
of a haunting fear of losing its all, and cannot there- 
fore live a healthy life. 

' {^) Demoralises the Ruling . Nation. Secondly, the 
niembers of the ruling nation - heebme demoralised in 
;Oharapter. Theyhegxn tto loye the vagarieshf lifemh 
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account of living on the -tributes; of the subject people;. 
They become.lazy,. indolent, corrupt, ease loving 'andt 
luxurious and are finally overpowered or suppressed by 
a' more vigorous nation. - ■ . - - • ! 

(3) Destroys Liberty. Thirdly, Imperialism is not 
only a danger to the character of the people, it also- 
destroys their liberty. The ruling class of the nation 
becomes dictatorial in its temper on account of its 
autocratic rule over the subject people. It, therefore,, 
.ceases to value' the liberty of its own nationals within 
the country. It cannot tolerate any opposition, j or 
brook any criticism. The nation is finally diyided into 
two classes, of those who rule, and those who are ruled. 
This division means ultimately the destruction of na- 
tional lif e through discord and civil war. 

(4) /s a Breeder of . Wars. Imperialism is further a 

prolific breeder of wars between the different empires. 
These wars cause the destruction of many things 
which are useful for man. They make the whole world’ 
poor,' desolate and dreary. They promote international' 
jealousy and obstruct human progress. ' ; 

(5) Destroys Culiare. of the ruled Nation. It brings 
about the suppression of the culture and genius of the- 
-weaker countries and perpetuates their exploitation. 
It is a menace to their liberty and crushes the develop- 
ment of their soil. 

Conclusion. The dangers of imperialisrh are inhe- 
rent in all power ideals. The . domination ■ of all 
classes by one class produces . the same results within 
•human society, as does imperialism. We may, there- 
fore, say that power ideal is inimical to the welfare of 
•both who seek it and those, over whom power is- 
exercised. Power is poison. It may be useful if used. 
,for other ' purposes, but. it. kills if it is used for its own 
sake. 

True ideal— The service ideal. The true ideai of a 
‘man and his society should' therefore be not .power but 
•realisation of good social life. Every great nation of 
the World has, however, its own -oonoeption of good 
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lifer- '.Tlrete is'hb un if orni 'ideal ' in' wMch all nations 
equally beliave oi;^liad a faith in tha past. The Spat- 
tans,:- -for example, emphasises ■ bravery ' and iron 
physique for its members as the highest ideal. To 
attain it family life was subordinated and the state took 
upon itself the task of tr..ining brave and hardy youths. 
The A-thenians did not aim at the .perfection of their 
body alone but of their mind and taste as well. Athen- 
ian,. education, therefore, included besides military 
training,. teaching of literature, music and art. - The 
.Romans placed highest emphasis on endurance,- 
physical stamina, the preservation of the Roman- State 
and maintenance of its glory at all costs. The Hindus 
placed' the greatest emphasis on the development of 
'spiritual life of. citizens and neglected the affairs of the' 
material world. 

. . In the modern - world, the .nazis and the -fascists- 
teach their citizens to believe in the ideal of aggression 
.fqr national .glory. The Englishmen believe in law 
and order, respect for old institutions, intense and 
educated •patriotism, and a love for justice' anddiberty. 
The French believe, or it would be more correct t'o’ 
say believed, in -the ideal of equality.,, liberty .and 
■ fraternity. There is thus no a^greement amongst poli-- 
tical philosophers, aho'vit a common civic. .-.or, political 
'ideal. ■ ’ , ■ ■■ ' 

■ "Iii'ouT opinion, the true 'ideal of a citizen and his 
society^ should be’thh'idearbf* service.' 'Man exists in 
society not for his self; aggrandisement but to serve the' 
cause of humanity.;' The greatest ideal of social life is,- 
therefore, to establish the' 'kingdom of 'God on earth,- 
'through service and cp-operatioh. All this is, how.eyer,- 
-possible only when both the ..individuals' and the society 
seek to realise their end through a 'life of love, service' 
and sacrifice ; both seek to -cast their full weight' bn the' 
side of justice,- liberty’, and -.'equality ; ^-both'-tryi to' • live' 
up to,, the ideal pf .dayotion-to the good all -found deve-- 
lopment.. of ..body;: -mind t-andi-snirit a-nd-i^rriiTroom^to,. 
.outlook, op life.- 
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•We may,- therefore, :say that the following are the 

essential features of civic'ideals : — 

. ^ 

The Ideal of Liberty. We have ‘already pointed out 
in a previous chapter that liberty does not niean 
absence of restraint but a positive condition of the 
recognition of rights. Every individual in society 
must, in this sense, -.get full liberty to develop his per- 
sonality. He must be considered a unique personality, 
whose judgment and experience, humanity cannot 
afford 1o lose. Society must value the dignity of 
human spirit and enable each man to hold his’ head 
high, see his own dreams and- have his own hopes. " 

This ideal of liberty with I'espect to the individual 
applies also to the case of ■ the nation. Every nation 
should be free and independent. It should not groan 
under the heel of oppression of an imperialist power. 

The Ideals of Justice. Every citizen of the state 
should get equal justice in the courts of law provided 
by the state. In the eyes of law all persons whether 
high or low, rich or poor, small or big, should be 
treated alike. There should be no discrimination in 
jixstice, 

(3) Equality. Though absolute equality is impos- 
-sible of attainment, yet, the society can provide equal 
opportunities to all persons, for the development of 
their personality. Society exists for the good of all 
and not of a few. True civic life, therefore, demands 
that society shall labour and work not for the good of 
the favoured few, but for the good of all. It shall make 
distinction between one human-being and another on 
account of any characteristic which does not go to the 
’ root of human personality. In other word‘d, no person 
shall find his life cramped on account of his sex,- colour, 
creed or occupation. 

Co-operation and Harmony. Social life should be 
■ a life of peace and harmony. This is possible only 
-when the interests ofiall individuals, classes and'groups, 
..are so harmonised that no vital confliofrreriiains among 
their interests. The various agencies of society should 
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become, agencies of r: service: and co-opetation- rather, 
than of conflict and struggler.JNation should co-operate . 
with nation, class .with class, association' with- associa-. 
tion and individual with individual. 

(5) Service and Goodwill: The citizen' must be • 
animated- by. goodwill and inspired with- a zeal for 
service^ He must feel hitnseif .a-. devotee^of't the good 
dedicated to, the service of all.- . His variuus pursuits 
should be. to him, not% the f means of his aggrandise- . 
ment, .but of. service;. He should.realise;that through ■ 
servicOf alpne. lies his. fullest development. He must 
dethrone, money and'wars from their high: position in - 
modern. society andAvorship^knowledge-aud .beauty in / 
their. stead; He, must undertake rhis'iservice with devo- 
tion and intelligence. Eyery fibrelof- hisrbody should- 
vibrate .to the grand symphony of-.service. 

(fi), Patriotism. Patriotism, iic,, love for one’s nation 
should be the chief. virtu6-..of a:citizen.. Narrow sec- • 
tarian ideals must be subordinated to the well being of 
the nation as^ a whole. When, national, honour or’ 
safety of the country are-, in danger -every citizen 
should be prepared to make the highest sacrifices in the ' 
cause, of his ; motherland; The ideal of nationalism 
should not, however, be allowed, to degenerate into 
vain glory or a domineering outlook which seelcs to 
subordinate other nations to itself. Nationalism, should 
realise itself in the. wider field of internationalism. 

i!l)‘ Public -Spirit. , The citizen should not be apathe-. 
tic towards public affaits but on the other hand should 
take .an active and sustained interest in affairs which - 
concern the general welfare. -He should be ever wide ' 
awake and watchful-so that the democratic government 
of hia country -may not degenerate into a rule of the . 
■mterested few. This vigilance must not be limited to i 
the political , sphere alone but should extend to everv ■ 

sphere of, life where, national honour may be at stake. ‘ 
Should also always be prepared to serve in the 
representative bodies- and to work as a jurorya legisla-i ' 
tor, or an .administrator. 

■progressive. Outloolc. .-‘Progressive and-zeal-'fbr 
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■reform should • be a’ part of the citizen’s ideals. The 
■greatest -clog - on the -wheels of progress of a nation 
is, the accumulated; prejudices,' superstitions, and evil 
habits and usages of centuries; A citiz’en must be bold 
and intrepid enough to, fight against, those odds and to 
rectify, them for the benefit of, the unborn posterity. 

..(9) All Round Grototh^of Body, 'Mind and Spirit. 
Mnally, the society should aim at the fullest, highest 
.and harmonious development of- the body, mind and 
soirit of citizens.’ -It should not place any undue em- 
phasis on the- body,' as was done by the Spartans in 
Greece or on the spiriti-as was done by Indians. It 
must realise. 'that the healthy growth of the one 
depends on that 'of ‘the others.’ A sound body can 
-shelter vigorous' mind and a noble spirit. ' 

It is only vvhen 'the ‘above ideals of civic life 'are 
-truly realised that each. citizen shall be able to be the 
most happy and useful to himself and to the society. 

TEST QUESTIONS 


I. What' do' you understand • by -imperialism ? What are the 
various factors ihat-have contributed 'to its growth ? ' What are its' 
abuses ? . , . . ' 


2 

civic 


.' What, are civic ideals Which in your opinion is the true 
ideal •? 
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